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PREFACE, 



AFTER the multiplicity of books on the 
fubje£t of Mythology, and after fo many 
efforts have been made to extricate it from the 
confufion in which it is involved, we do not 
come forward to hazard a new hypbthefis. Our 
inquiries would be of little moment, if they 
tended merely to illuftrate the fables of the An^ 
cientSf Our objefl; is of much greater impor- 
tance, that of explaining their religious fyftem* 

Every perfon is acqiiaiftted with the deities 

of antiquity, and familiar with their attributes 

as well as with their names ; but provided fuch 

acquaintance is fuificient to make us under* 

Hand the allufions of the Poets, and to relifli 

the produftions of ancient art, we fcarcely 

N^think of inquiring feflher j and though it is 

u.impofSble, from the fmalleft refleftion on the 

^nature of man, or from the experience of 

tfveiy age, to fuppofe that the nations of anti- 

g an quity 



••<•'< •<"^>">~>- 



( iv ) 

pREtitK. quity were deftitute of a religion, that whicli 
is attributed to them feems hardly to deferve 
thd facred name. 



Havino imdertaken to reftore the Ancient 
Rdigipn to the enjoyment of its rights ^nd 
to its original dignity, we have confidered it 
chiefly among the Greeks, a people peculiarly 
intitled to fi^ the attention of pofterity ; be- 
caufe, for a long fpace of time they were the 
depofitaries of the Eaftem learning ; and be- 
caufe we are indebted to them for the greater 
part of thofe opinions which, originally con- 
ceived in the countries of Upper* Afia, M^ere af- 
terwardd tranfported into the Weft, where 
they ftili continue to maintain authority and, 
influ^ice^ 

Our firft caare has been to diftribute hito 
clafies, that itiultitude of deities whofe names 
feem at firft to prefent an aflemblag^. altogether 
inextricable. But after having difcovered the 
ord^ in which they ought to be arranged^ 
they feemed as it were naturally to iall into 
their proper places, nd we then had little 
difficulty in accounting for their origin, their 

funSiiQBS'^ 



( t ) 



fbuftioiis, tod all thofe adventiifes, zppitenU PuttAtt, 
\y io abfui-d, which <!ompofe their hiftory* 



i4^>'>-»* 



jA.FtEilWAkt)g, iipoii a ftnft mveftigatiofi 

6f the fectet doftrihes and myfterious rites of 

ttiis religioiti, \fre find fhkt Jt inciilcated all tht 

principles of a pure* morality^ that it was digi- 

tiiiRed and aufterd, and that It had obtained 

fopreme authority oVef thfe multitude: we 

even frequently difcover in it the fource of 

many traditions which have fince been uni- 

verfally held facred \ and, laflly, we ate led to 

conclude, that the Ancient Religion differed 

not elTentially from that of Modern times \ 

that though it may have vatied in modes, it 

has always purfued the fame end, and niaili-» 

tained the fame fpirit, the fame chara£ken 

Sucti^ ih general j Is the plan of tkis i;(rotL 
We have eiEciuded from it the terms Idolatry^ 
Paganifm^ and all thofe injurious names by 
which the worfhip of the Ancients has been 
perpetually branded. Fanacicifm and fuper* 
ftition alone, deferve to be held forth as the 
objeds of hatred and cf ridicule. Let «9 
content ourfelVes with pitying the nations that 
have not been favoured with the light of true 
a religion. 



Paefacs. religion. But fmce prejudices are incident t6 
-.< 4"<4^>.> ►. jj^2inj before we condemn thofe by which a 
great nation was governed, it is reafonable to 
examine the effefts of their influence on that 
nation^ and whether they tended to dilhonour 
human reafon : it is alfo particularly neceflary 
to form aitexaft idea of them ; but this idea, 
the greater part of thofe who have attended to 
this fubjed have never endeavoured to attain. 

There ate a few authors, whofe refearches 
on the Religion of the Ancients are exceed- 
ingly ingenious, but the reft are no otherwife 
ufefiil than by their labour in coUefting fads ; 
and this is almoft the only advantage we de- 
live from fome works of erudition, immenfe 
compilations, that contain not a fingle idea^ 
It is much to be wiflied, that fome fuperiot 
genius would undertake to methodize the 
materials that have been thus coUefted* and 
to reftore the monuments of antiquity that 
have been fo cruelly mutilated by time, and 
' ilill more by modern fpeculations. 

' The neceffity of fuch an undertaking be*^ 
'came very apparent to us, in taking a view of 
the manner in which thofe authors have treat** 



( Vu ) 

tA Mythology. In gcineifal, us we fliall hate Ptsf A^ifc 
indre than once occafion t6 remark, it is dif- '^•^^y-^^. 
fiotiit^'with a mind ie& e^tpanded^ to betray a 
Vanity more ridiculous i and what Cicero fay8> 
trhenfpeaking of philofophers (de Dirinatioue 
lib. n. c. 58.) that nothing is fo abfurd as 
tiot to have been maintained by fome of them^ 
tnay with greater propriety be applied to my« 
ihologifts. 

In giving ah accouht of all thofe fyfiems^ 
fo puerile in themfelves and fo ferioufly pro** 
jpofedy we thought it would not be unaccepta-^ 
ble, if we gave a charaSer of the different 
t^orks we had occafion to make ufe of i a fhort 
toaly fis of them will be foutid in die Appendix^ 
If every writer j on whatever fubjeO:, would thus 
chara£lize and appretiate the books that he is 
obliged to confult, it would be the means 
of making us intimately acquainted with all 
the ftores of literaturci Perhaps we fhall be 
acGufed of having given our opinion on fome 
occafions too freely j but if it be the firft duty 
of him who writes to love truth, he ought al- 
fo to have the boldnefs to tell it j and our re- 
fpeft for the public has made us overlook every 
private confideratiom 

a a HowBVEa 
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J^RBFAcc. HowEtTER anxious we have been to delerrc 
/^^♦>->-ir the approbation of men of letters, if this trea*. 
tife fhall but exhibit to the generality of n^- 
kind, an explanation of thofe agreeable ima* 
ges: which they have found, in reading dir 
Poets, which the beauties of ait prefent to 
them on every hand ; efpecially if it fhall draw 
their attention to a reli^n hitherto mifunder« 
ftood, though that of a people moil celebrated 
by its inftitutions, we fhall refl fatisfied with . 
having attained one end, at leafl, truly ufeful» 
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INTRODUCTION- 
HE Rdi'gion of the Greeks fe the ^«" "^ 

the £%. 



otyeS of oifr inquiry j and we mean to 
inveftigate what ideas were cbnceived of this 
important fubjeft^ by a people fo anciently 
celebrated j who, more than any other, affign*- 
ed bounds to the powers of human reafon; 
•and whofe inftitutions have, to this day, an 
Au&ority ta diitinguiihed among civilized na- 
tioiiSk 

The early ages of Greece will not detain us 

long. The Religion of the ancient inhabitants 

of that country was fuited to the nature of 

their paftoral life. It was fuiiple and rude in 

A it^ 



to.. 

Intho- Its origin, and differed little frAm that which 
6UCTI0M, has (ince been obferved among the fcattered 
i>* 4 .<♦>.>.>. Y^QYdes in the wilds of America- It would j in-* 
deed, merit little attention, if it did not afford 
us an opportunity of viewing the important 
fpeftacle of a great nation in its infancy. It 
Is pleafmg to contemplate the dawnings of ge-» 
liius among fuch a people, and to trace the ftep^ 
that mark their approaches to ciyilization ; nor 
can we more certainly judge of the progrefs of 
their manners, than by ftudying the opinionsi 
they have fucceffively entertained* 



Refigiori 
ofthefirft 
inhabitants 
of Greece. 



The Pelafgi, occupied at firft with the 
means of procuring fubfiftence, did not en- 
large the fmall number of ideas which theit 
fituatiori required. They deified the tree that 
gave tjiem fruit. The old oak» of Dodona, 
worfhipped for fo many ages, atteft the grati- 
tude and funplicity of their firft adcwrers. Af- 
terwards, when feparate tribes were eftablifhedy 
and war had enfanguined the field, the inftru- 
ments of violence were perfcmified, and the 
weapon that decided the conteft vras exalted 
into a Deity. On this being, the nanl^of Mars 
was beftowed j and he wia^ reprefentcd, as he 
had bcea by the Scythians, under the figure 

of 



^•^■•^^•♦-t* 
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of a lance*. It was not till long after, when Intro- 
a mulutude of particular beings had been ductiom. 
tonfecrated^'that he rofe to the rank of an 
ImmortaL Then he affumed a charader a- 
halogous to his origin f. Cruelty, ferocity, 
and violence, were the attributes afcribed to 
him, and they demotiftrate his title to the 
fovereign rule over a barbarous people. The . 
Greeks worlhipped no other God, while they 
(Continued in the favage (late. But they infen- 
fibly acquired more elevated ideas. .The fu- 
blime fpe£lacle of the univerie foon began to 
attra£t their regard* They obferved the daily 
Irapid and regular motion of the heavens ; and 
being incapable of rifing to the conception of 
i firft caufe, they attributed to the ftars a fu- 
^m^tural power, and were conftrained by ad- 
Uniration to' pay them divine honours. To 
«dore and to enjoy the influence of thefe deities, 
they aflfembled in the fields. Hence the name 
Df Tempkj which in their language fignified 
&e void of the air, the fpace comprehended 
between the earth and the firmament, has 
been fever afterwards applied to facred edifices ; 
and, in order to defign the objeft of their 

• A 2 ' . adoration, 

. * Vanro. 

f The name of Marsi io Greek> fignifies Irgm 



[ 4 1 

Intro- addratlon, they made ufe of a woi-d * whidh 
AUCTION, originally fignified the mere, aftion of turning^ 
"* """^ or rumiing, and which has lince been ennobled 

with the being to v^bom it Was applied : that 

word is G o D. 

ftcvoiu. g^^ ^^ fj^^^ij ^^ Confider all the fteps of 

tion III the ' ^ * 

Manners their progrefs from barbarifm ? It is fufEcient 
indRcii- point out the ftrongly-marked charafters 
^f^^^ that diftinguiflied them in^ thefe early timea* 
Our dbjed is not to delineate the ideas of a 
rude and lavage people, but thofe of a wife 
and enlightened nation, worthy of fixing the 
attention of pofterity. Greece d^d not merit 
a place in the annals of hiftory, till ftrangeri 

had introduced into it new manners, an^P^W 
inftitutions^ The arrival of the Eaftem Colof- 
nies muft be confidered as the dawn of tha( 
glorious day that was to irradiate this happy 
country. -The Pelafgi were ftill plunged in 
darknefs ) but as foon as the arts arofe on their 
horizon, the night that overfpread them im-- 
mediately withdrew. Nature difplayed hctfelf 
to their eyes in colours the moft vivid, and 
Genius gave them laws. While walls arofe on 
.every hand at the voice of Amphion, Or- 
pheus 
* Bw caxrOf 



plieus.made the woods refound with the har- Intro- 
inony of his lyre. The trees feemed attentive ©ucxiou. 
fo his accents ; and the wildeft animals grew -^-^^^^^ 
taihe, and flocked around him. All thefe cir* 
cumftances were emblematical of the revolu- 
tion which he operated in the manners of a 
lavage people. At once Legiflator and Pontiff, 
he fung the origin of the world, apd the deve- 
lopement of chaos. The fublime doftrine 
which he taught his compatriots, was calcu- . 
lated to dignify their nature, and to inftill in- 
to their minds the love of every virtue. But, 
as we have before obferved, the worfliip which 
he iniUtuted was new to Greece : its origin it 
kot to be fought for in the mountains of 
Thrace. To inveftigate it thoroughly, we muft 
t r aiifp or i ourfelves into the countries that fof« 
tfcred its infancy, and we fhall then be better 
&bfe to view it as a whole, and to judge of the 
modifications it muft have undergone in its paf- 
fiige to other climates. 

Our knowledge and our errors come origi- Ocaeral 
raUBj from the countries that were moft anci- ^^^®^'j»« 

^ . , origin or 

ttitty dvilized, from thofe where the firft im- Rciigipn*, 
paHe was given to the human nfiind. TheEaft^ 
that kindly foil of fuperftitioa and of defpotifm, 
A 3 gave 
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Intro- gave birth to the greater part of thofe opiniorij 
DucTioN. that have fmce extended their often hurtful, 
^^.^^^.^^ and fometimes fatal influence over the reft of 
the world. Religion, from which men expeffe 
confolation, but which they often turn in- 
to a fource of calamity, likewife iiTued finOTx 
its bofom. Of this we niay eafily be con- 
vinced, by attending to the fpirit of all thofe 
fyftems that have hitherto been promulgated 
to the world : the amazing conformity that 
fubfifts among them all, is fufficient to fhew, 
if we had no other evidence, that they have 
but one common origin. They are all anima.- 
ted by the fame fpirit, and have all the famfc 
tendency : the principles, the dogmas, and ce- 
remonies that conftitute them, are th^ bme^ 
If we compare them together, we fhall foQH be: 
convinced that they are all reducible to one, and 
that their differences proceed from caiifes that 
are local and extraneouf. The Scandinavian 
invoked the terrible giant of the froft ^ ; while 
the inhabitant of the Tropic proftrated himfelf 
before thebuming ftarof day ; and yet Odin^the 
famous legiflator,who formed a nation of heroes 
' under the ice of the pol^, iffued from the fame 
regions where, a few ages btfpte, the Perfians 

;ha4 
* Mallet's Introdudion to the Hiftory of Denmark, 
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had adopted the fyftem of the Magi ; where, Intro* 

in more modem times, a fimple Camel-driver ductiom. 

kindled in the hearts of the Arabians an enthu- -^-^-^t^^^**' 

fiafm which changed the face of the world. 

Thua, the inftitutions of Odin were fimilar to 

thofe of Mahomet ; both fpoke the language of 

Orpheus, of Zoroafter, of all who have founded 

a new religion. May we not therefore affirm, 

that hitherto there has exifted but one religion 

under different names ; which, accommodating 

itfelf to circumftances, has appeared imder dif^ 

ferent forms ; which, fometimes gloomy and 

nuftere, fometimes amiable and majeftic, has 

always proppfed to aftonifh the imagination^ 

and to fubdue it j and which, in every age, 

and in every climate, has been modelled to a 

correfpondence with the genius of the peoplq 

it has fubje^ed to its power* 



Among the ancients, in thofe times that may RcHgioa 
be called the infancy of the world, becaufe they 



are the firft of which hiftory makes mention. 
Religion qbtiiined a diftinguiflied pre-eminencet 
Man, the inhabitant of a new earth, began to 
enjoy the happy effefts of his induftry. The 
fciences, of which fome veftiges had been pre- 
ferved amidft the revolutions that had ravaged 
Ji/^ t6© 



Qcnti, 



•4-4-<#»rf>'. 



I^no-' th^ ^be,. returned to cmbellifti hit :4ip4^« 
B^pTioN. Tbofe who coUaft^ the jwecious re|iiaiii9,^a* : 
deavoured to fecure their durationt Tq pjeferyft.; 
them in perpetual remembrance, and to trajofv* 
mit them to future generations,, they were ma4o. 
objeAs of worfliip. Religion baramc the aur, 
gufl depofit to which all difcoveries were.c#n« • 
figned. Aftronomy, mathematics, the ftudy of . 
the I4WS of nature, and that of the dill more im^ . 
portant duties of fociety, Ihe coUefled together^,^ 
and formed of them the greatefl and moft mag« * 
mficent tablature that genius has ever been ablo 
to conceive. At this day, when tioiehasdeftroy- • 
ed the fymmetry of its febric, there is no means 
of reftoring it, except by following, not the 
fucceflive progrefs of human acquirements, but 
th^ order in which they may be difpofed, Thua^,^ 
the ancient fables will naturally arrange them-i 
felves in different claffes, and will admit pf ai\ 
explanation altogether new. . An attentive ob- 
ferv^r, trjinfplanf^d into thofe opulent regions,^ 
once the feat of fhe gjrta, tho* paw defert and . 
: fprfaken, may judge by th^ fight of the ruin& 
that furrpund him what muft have been tha 
beauty qf the edifice, ^d may eud^^^vour ta 
pQurtr?yit, 

Thk 
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Trt« firft of all fcienccs, is tjmt which dev«* I»««^ 
lopes the prmdplcs of things, and wMch raifcs d^ctiow. . 
us to the contemplation of a fupcrior and in* ,^ 

'^ ^ Whit wat 

teBigent being, who has imprefled motion on iuobje^ 
matter, who eludes our fenfes, but whofepre- 
fcHce is ever iffanifeft in his works. The fen- • 

fibl^ V\A material objeds that compofe the uni- 
verfe demand the fecond place. What can be- 
more worthy of admiration, than thofe con- 
ftant and unalterable laws, to which all thofe 
bodies are fubjefted, which, from the furface 
of the earth to the canopy of heaven, are (hed 
around us with fuch vaft profufion! Next 
comes Man, to engrofs our attention. Kis re- 
lations, confidered as an individual, or as a 
fecial being, his hbours, his difcoveries, in 
|hbrt, whatever he has invented or performed^ 
ve not lefs worthy to be held forth to public 
yeneration. 

* 
This fimple divifion was certainly adopted Manner 
by the ancient fages, and it formed the ground- ^^Jl^, to 
work of their religious fyftem. God, Natiire, ht •vieweir 
and Man, were the great obje&s which they- 
propofed to delineate. Hence arife three kinds - 
of theology, which may be named Intel- 
jefiual, Phyfiqal; and Civil Theology- It i$ 

evident^ 
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JiiTfto« erident, from the teftimony of Herodotus *» 
#i7CTioir. that a fimilar diftinftion took place in Egypt^' 
r$-it^^%^ The inhabitants of that country, whofc great 
vrifdom has been fo much celebrated, and wha* 
had the honour of illuminating the r^ft of the 
world, admitted three forts of ftvinities, dif^ 
ferent from each other, in number, (]^ualities2 
pud fundions. 

J}vn&m of . The principles of things then are reprcfentect 
to^thrlc"" by the firft clafs. The diflFerent deities it in- 
great cl«r- dudes, fignified the modifications of matter^ 
and the attributes of the being who had given 
it. form ; that fuperior intdligent being, who 
difplays his greatnefs in the multitude of worlda 
that fill the immenfity of fpace ; who is employ- 
ed in preferving, direding, and maintaining or- 
der among the works of his hands, and who 
/ irfone prefided at th^ creation of the univerfe. 

The fecond clafs exhibits the fpefl:acle of 
Aat' univerfe after it was created. Under 
the emblem of Ifis, of Ofiris, and the other 
divinities of that order, it reprefents the great- 
eft [dienomena of nature ; the path which the 
I^anets dcfcribe ia thdr orbits j the different 

afpeds. 

♦ JyiU 2. § 145. 
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ffl^efts oF that nofturnal luminary which iheds Uymm^ 
fo foft a Kght, and the periodical returns of ductiow^ 
which were celebrated in feftivals ; but chief- '^^♦^^^ 
ly, it prefents tije majeftic courfe qf the parent 
pf feafons, whether he inflames the hemifphere 
with Jiis merfdian rays, pr feems to retreat 
into otl}cr climates, and to threaten the wprld 
with the rigours of perpetvial winter. 

. Man hiiftfdf appears in the third clafs ; 
not indeed Man elevated to the rank of godsjj 
and proud of the vain honours of an apotheor 
fis; but Man enjoying the boxmties of thei 
fuprenje Deity, and the benign influence of 
the ftars ; Man cultivating tl^e earth, now be* 
come his domain, and compelling her tq yield 
up tQ him her treafures : Man, in fine, invent-* 
ing arts, liibjeQing to calculation the revolu-» 
tions of the fpheres, and, by the exercife of 
virtue, e:^lting himfelf to Jieaven. 

Such then is the mythology which fome Expiicad* 
have taken pains to disfigure, which has been ^^j^ 
reprefented as a mafs of abfurdity and incehe* given of 
rentfjaion. In our view of it, notWng is ri- ^r^^^^^ 
diculous i its fables are aggrandized with the 
pbjefts they are intended to reprefent; they. 

include 
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Idtro- include a fublime fyftem of religion, invented 
MCTioif. in an age when the fpirit of intolerance had 
not yet reftrained the force and vigour of ima- 
gination. If the ancients, then, ^re propofed 
to us as models ; if their laws, their govern- 
ment, their inftitutions, have been celebrated ; 
and if they were acquainted with the moft 
rigorous duties of morality, fhall we maintain, 
that in the auguft funftions of reKgion they 
in the leafi degraded their nature; that they 
created monfters, before whom they were tq 
faH down, and that in the pcrfon of their 
gOKls they worfhipped vice, an<i paid honours 
to guilt? Let us do more juftice to men 
who are ftill our n^ifters, if vi^' would not 
Inctff the juft x^roaches of pofterity'. It is 
time to demolifh the delufions of pride, and 
the fcmcies of vain erudition* Liften to thofe 
pretended iages, who think themfelves fupe* 
nor to the vrifdom of antiquity, aAd who 
have dared to expofe to ridicule its mod ve- 
jpierable momuneats. Tb what have their pro- 
jbund refearcHes toided, but to bewilder, and 
to difplay the imbecillity of their own rea- 
foh ? Moft of them have coiifidered mytholo-" 
gy. as the figurative recital of hiftorical events : 
W(Il it is Angular, that they ihould, almoft 

vniverfally^ 



I t ^ ' i^" * i^ 



nun* 



^iyerfally,lii[tve joiped to embrace an opimoii^ IiiTt6« 
which, originating in vanity and exceilive a- ©ucTioif. 
duladon, could only be maintained by igno- 
rance or deceit. 



Alexander the Great, whom genlUs and 
iinconunon fuccefs had raifed above ordinary 
men, gave himfelf but as the fon of a god. The 
princes, his fuciceflbrs^ imitated his example ; 
{)erhaps, hoping by that means to impofe tho 
more eaiily on the peq)le over whom they 
had ufmped the dominion, and divine ho* 
nours were infenfibly paid to than. It was 
W, this time that Euhemerus publHhed his fa^^ 
cred faiftory, which feemed in fome meafure 
to juftify the rite of apotheofis^ He pretended 
^ have difcovered an ifland, till then un- 
known, called Panchaia, in which, he laid|» 
•were depofited die tombs of all thofe perfbn- 
ages whom the people adored. Though little 
attentign was at that period bellowed on theo- 
logical difcuflions, and though the time was not 
then come in which they were to trouble the 
repofe of the world, this work did not fiadl to 
excite fp^^lation. Accordingly it was with 
much keennefs attacked by Callimachus, a 
co-teHlporary ^riterj by Strabo, by Plutarch, 

• and 
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i»t%& and by all who forefaw the ecnfeqaeiices that 
jiQCTxoic were likely to flow from it. " What thmk 
^--•-^♦^ " you,. fays Cicero, of thofe who maintaiiH 
" that illuftrious, valiant, or powerful men, 
*' have obtained divine honours after death ; 
^^ and that thefe are the very god^ whoni 
** we worlhip and invoke ?'* This fyftem waiii 
conceived at the court of the defpots who go- 
verned Egypt ; it was reived at a jtime, when 
%ll the countries of the earth were in a ftate erf 
ilavery* Diodoriis Siculus, who wrote in thti 
-teign of Auguftus, adopted flie ideas of Ed- 
hemerus, and made them the bafis of his 
Poetical Libraly. Afterwards, when the firft 
•defenders of ChHftianity propofed, by theif 
Writings, to fupport the authority of the Eitipei?* 
©rs, they were particularly anxious to turh 
into ridicule the dofhines of the ancient ftlU 
gion* Animated by the fame fpiritj the mo^ 
dems in general have followed their footfteps*; 
or, if fome of them have acknowledged the 
abfurdity of fuch an opinion^ if they haVe 
perceived that it introduced . confiifion into 
hiftory, and degraded its dignity, they have 
Different fubftituted in its ftead the moft frivolous con- 
fyftemsof jedures. 'Some, in explaining the fables of 

the mo- , « o 

ienw. antiquity, have talked of the Philofopher'a 

ftone. 
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fione *9 of the magnet f^ of iiitches and ca- ^timd- 
lials |y of the couffe of rivers $, of ceitam mctiok. 
.Voyages undertaken by merchants |}, of Noah's -^-^ <♦>■>■»' 
ark, and other Jewiih traditions %. Fiw have 
entertained a. juft idea of the religion of the 
ancients, or have been able to remove the vol 
with which it is coveted,^ 

That Religion, having been conceived on ^cfigioum 
rthe banks of the Nile, quickly pafled over to ^ ^ 
the plains of Afia. The Phenicians, who 
Were then the chain of connexion between 
nations, carried it into Greece, whence it 
^read itfelf infenfibly over the reft of Europe; 
altered, however, and perpetually changing itt 
afped, as it withdrew from its native ^t. In , 
the Eaft, where Defpotifm had taken deep 
toot, it became the dread inftrument of ty'^ 
tanny, and, even at this day, (till rivets thcT 
drains it originally forged in thofe countries^ 
There the priefts, the fole depofitaries^ of 
fcience, refefved for themfelves the privilege 
^f tliinking, and exaded from t^e rdl of the 
nation a blind obedience. The people luu-" 

formlf 

* TolUus. t Herward. J Bci^cr. / 

§ Baaicr. . ft ht Clerk % Biyaau. 
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tiifiio- tomif cdnfbimded civil with rcligioui bott^ 
autTioM. iiagc, by both of which they were equally op^ 
"'*'*^^^'"'" preffed. The Monarch was the God; his 
judgments and decrees proceeded from heab> 
ven^ anci his eoUrt was the temple that infpirei 
terror and refped. It was otherwife m thole 
fortunate countries, where liberty, newly bom, 
allowed the mind to exert its native energy^ 
How could fierce s^d independent nation^ en-' 
dure any other yoke than that of lavirs ? Thft 
worfhip eftabliflied among them muft have en- 
lightened^ not enflaved them. Let us now, 
then, view Religion among a free people. It 
it not more pleafing to cbntenlplate the ho- 
' mage of a good man thanking the Author o£* 
nature for his benefits, than the vile fubmif* 
fion of a flave prdflwte before a mafter ? 

fa Omce. ' In Gredcd, as in every country of the worlds 
the form of government had undoubtedly a 
decifive influence on Religion j and particu-» 
lar circumftances contributed likewife to vary 
its appearance. We have already feen, tha^ 
•in the beginning, its eftablifhment was accom* 
pliflied by flrangcrs. The colonies that intro- 
duced it were compofed of merchants and of 
foWiers, whom chanCCj or the profped of gain, 

had 
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Changes it 

fufiered 

there. 



Md colktu&ed to a lavage cdaft. ^' The eaftera Intw 
Bdtiefr were made known at firft only in fuc- duction, 
eeffiori ; whence it happened, that they did not 
ahvays^ preferve the rank and the fiin&ions, 
thich had been originally affigned to them. 
MSftakes were likewife occafioned by the dif- 
i*ence <d language. The primitive denomi- 
narions were in general preferved ; but it fre- 
quently happened, that mere epithets were a« 
dopted as real names *. Sometimes alio, the 
Pdafgi made ufe of words drawn from their 
(fvn language, and inftead of renouncing their 
ancient rites, they mingled them with the 
Bew. 



But what principally increafed the confu- caufc«that 
fion, was the liberty given to poets of invading altered it. 
the'religious traditions, and of altering them at 
their pleafure. TThie firft poems were hymns 
or facred fongs, which the people recited with 
a loud voice in the midft of their moft folemn 
ceremonies. Such were the poems of Orphe- 
us, thofe precious remnants of antiquity, which 
breathe the caftem genius in every line, though 
this was fpeedily extinguiflied in the ages that 
B follow- 

♦*Hfair»c,*patcrignk5 "Hxw,-, fortw; AOjjvw, ;^go 5 •fip/u^f^ 
kitflfpresi &Ci 
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Imtrci, followed : and fcarcely ^c a few fpzxks of it to 
i^ found in the thepg^my of Hefiod, diat fingUf 
lar work<| in ^ch the author feems frequently 
to have hoen guided by capric6,.and which conr 
fifts^ofabfurd genealogies accumulated without 
difcenuqent as they preCented themfelv^ tp his 
fancy. The mufe of poetry, it is true, prefer* 
ved that divine enthufiafin by which .ihe is eft 
fentially chara^erifpd ^ but ihe deigned to dot 
(cend fron^ the top of Olympus, to cel<^t)rf^te the 
isxploits qf he^roes and patriots \srho had been 
the ^eoefa£lprs of their cfi^l^try. Accuftomed, 
however^ to that noble inytholqgy which had 
prigi4ally been her theme, ihe continued to en 
trad from it thofe brilliant polours yniti which 
jhe enrich^ her pifhires. Then, every poet 
gi[vuig reins to his int^ginatipii, iH^ ol4 &blai 
were mangl^, smi.4 fometimes new ai^ invapt^ 
fd. ^t this time appeared Hpn^er]^ a^d ibn 
giarvellp^s wM^h hs h^s fp happily isxof\oj^ 
hecdO^ the ground^work of alj fimllajr, (uhfb* 
q\3^SJ0i produ£fcifm$« .When the pods ^e^e en? 
fp^ed iq the actions pf n^en, it Mfas nocefiary 
to fubje£l them to humiiQ paffipfi^t prc^ fpie 
they ^ere introduced into, dramatic poetry^ 
where they preferved the fame charaO^r, fb that 
|yp (Uffergit 1^4$ fif Fprftip ww^lipwasd^j 
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die one we (hall call Pbpular, beeatife thef teti^ Uni^ 
fible images it exUbitedwere better kiiowiiiaftd* ductioh.. 
Vi(m univcrfally adopted; and becaufe^ bfeing ^^>^-^ 
continually pra&ifed, they were at laft fubftitu- 
ted in the place of the ancient : the other may ' 
be termed the Myfterioiis^ or Sacred, which be- 
mg fhut up in the interior of the temples^ and 
guarded againft the attacks of evefy iacrilegioU$ 
hand, was, properly fpeaking, the worihip of 
Aenation, 

Th£8E two fpecies pf worihip are the prin^ Divtiion, 
opsl objeft erf our inquiries. We Ihall, in the ^^ «*"^- 
firil place, take a view of the Grecian divinitiei #J^ ^ 
m^ietaxlybywhichwe may form an idea of ^^ 
\rl^ is called the Popular or Public Worihip* 
Sot whife we point out the caufes that gradu* 
ally introduced it, we (hall be particularly care- 
ful tb mark theorigin of each particular god^ 
to ddcribe his iun^ohs and attributes, and Ae 
fables or facred legends thil<!Onq)ofed hii^ hiH 
tbry. We Audi then attend to the Sacred Wor- 
%, and we fhall treat of thofe Myfteries ibsn 
conftituted the true effence of the religion, and 
comprifed its principal dogmas. Laftly, aftel^ 
taking a ^uribry view ofthe fi^ival^ tod othW 
inftimtionB conneded with it; we MO: endea* 
B 2 vour 
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Xjlf the public Worjhip^ of of the Divinities of the 
Ancient Greeks^ 

WHEN th^ nature of the gods kmbhg j^^ ^^^^ 
the ancients was the fubjed of our re- thcandcuu 
view, we obfennsd^ that though they gave the hadofcod^ 
nameof Deity tcrwhatever was the objeft of pub- 
lic veneration j they nevehhelefe acknowledged 
one fupreme beings to Ivhom the reft were fub- 
ordinate. But the modefns have in general 
fallen into the fophifm >frith which a philofopher 
of our days reproaches the ancient fathers of the 
church, who, after having defined God accord-* 
ing to their owti ideSis j accufed the ancients oi 
contradiaion in acknowledging many deities. 
Bj But 



CnAf ttt But polytheifm ought not to be confound^ 
l\ , with Moiatry. " Let us biegin, fays M. Ducloj, 

'^**^'^**^ by fbdng the meaning of oirf terms. The firft 
kind of worfhip confifted in the multiplicatioit 
of deity, and in the diftribution of its funftions j 
thfe fecond, in paying to created and material 
bfeings the homage due only to God.** And 
iFit be true that this latta^ wcarlhip fliould hi 
confideted as the dlfgrace of humanity, if it ha^ 
xiever obtained except amongd ignorant and 
birbarous n^tionii) cJtowe imagine that themoft 
dfilfghtened people of the worid Would have a- 
d6}ited it ? Shall the Greeks be accufed of i^ 
• dolatry,becaufe they embraced the dofitrines of 
polytheifm ? No, for we are certain that in re« 
alityth^y adored but one God< They repte^ 
fented him jult as lie has been conceived by the 
noft Ikcred of all religions, and thejt had tho 
f)iblitneft ideas of bis bemg and efiencei From 
t^dnv'are bbn^wed the images by: which be 19 
ddhibed with us. Alt the proofs of his exift^ 
ende, dnnwn i^om the law of nature, from tfaer 
TE^Q^l principle, from the unanimous conient of 
nations^ and 6rota the contdtnplation of this uk 
DiYjOrfe^ ar^ to be found in their writings* Th«ir 
Ppets^ thdr Ors^tbrs,: and their Phildqpkersy^^ 
hitye kll agreed in admitting the e:dfteoce c£ 
' one 
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foe fupreme Deitff and fdihe of them ftpte* tuAfrtik 

(ented him in Istogiiage truly eloquenti There '* 

^ is, ^ exclaims Oiphisus/^ abeinginfcompi*e-i 

^ hedihle, the mdft ancient, the ttioft estalt^ 

^ of alUtheGfeatoif of all things. This fublim^ 

** being is life, is light, h wifdom.** <« The* 

^ muverfe, lays ProclUs, was created by jujMtei'* 

^ The \iHde cbtpanfe of heareh, the depths ol 

^ Tar^ills, the broad eaith, the bouihiiels o^ 

^ c^ahy thi inimortdl gbds, the godde&s,* and 

^^ every thing tiiat exifb were originally eon^ 

^ tained in the fruitful bofom of Jupiter, and 

^ [H'oc^ed from him. JUpiter is the firft, and 

^ the iail } the beginning, SiaA the 6nd.^^ 

But what theOr^ks h^ve kk us of this kind 

mt& grand and auguft, iii thehjrmn of deanthe^ 

prdetir^ by Stobseus^ ^^O thou i¥ho baft ma» 

^ ny names, but whofe power is infinite and xm^ 

^ CQsnmiinicated 1 O Jupiter, iiift of immoru 

^ als, foverdgn of nature, whogovemeftall^whc^ 

^ fubjefieft ^ to thy law^ I worihip thee ) for 

^man ts permitted to invoke thee* Everjr 

^ thing that lives ot creeps, eirery thing morw ' 

^ til on earth is frtim thee, «d cf thee but a« 

^ imperfea image; I vrill addreft td^ thee my 

••hymns, and will tietcr -tcalV^o celebiate 

B 4 r *«?• 
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" thee. This univerfe, expanded over our head^^ 
**.and which feems to roll round the earth, i& 
^^ obedient to thee alone ; and at thy command 
^ are its motions in iilence performed. Thim«» 
** der, the exe^utionet of thy will, is launched 
*' by thy invincible arm. Endowed with im-* 
*' mortal life, it ftrikes, and nature is appalled^ 
^'Thou diredeft the univerial mind that ani- 
.^^niates the^vhole, and that exifts in all th]i 
f ^ creatures ; fo Unliitiited and fupreme is thy ^* 
f' power, O King! Nothing iiv heaven, on the 
•' earth, or in the fei, i^ produced without thee^ 
f ' except the eVU that proceeds from the heart 
^' of the wicked. Thou bringeft order out of 
*^ confufion, and by thee is the jarring of the e- 
*^ lements compofed. Thou haft fo mingled 
" good and evil, that general and univerial 
*^ harmony is eftabliflicd. The wicked alone, 
*^ amongil all thy creatures, diftiirb this gener-> 
** al harmony. Wretched men 1 they feek for 
^ happineis,butdo not comprehend thy univef" 
:^ fal law, that by making them wife would make 
*^ them good, and confequently happy : but de- 
*' dining from the path of what is beautiful and 
** juft, they tun headlong to the objefl: thatat- 
" trads them ; they pant isifter fame, they grafp 
"at fordid treafures, they luft after pjtea- 

" fores 
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. ^ fures that entice but to deceive thenu O God ! Cha^ti* 
^ from whom all bleflings defcend, idiom the ^ 
*^ ftonn and the thunder obey, preferve us from 
^ error i ddgn to inform our minds ; attach us 
^ to that eternal reafon by which thou art 
" guided atid fujqwrted in the government of 
^ the v()rld ; that being ourfelves honoured^ 
^^ we inay alfo honour thee, as becomes feeble 
.^ and nlortal beings, by celebrating thy works 
..^•* in an uninterrupted hymn ^ for neither the 
^ inhabitant of earth, nor the inhabitant of 
'* heaven, can be engaged in a Service more 
^ noble than that of celebrating the divine 
^ mind who prefides.over Nature.** 

ISTfiVER has any one fpokto oif the Divine 
Being with greater fublimity ; and if we con* 
fider the teftimony of Varro, of Ariftotle, erf" 
die divine Plato, and of thole others which 
Cicero has preferved, we will ceafe to accufe^ 
of intelle£hial darkneis, a people not iels en- 
lightened than ourfelves, and who do not 
yield to us in grandeur and elevation of ienti« 
t^ent. 

After having ri£bn to the knowledge of a Thdr o- 
Supreme Being, and having contemplated his p****^"^ ^^ 

attributes, "^"^' 
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HiiAfitik attributes, the andents turned theif atteh^oit 
^* to another fubfbnde, altogether different^ but 

^''♦•'' Hot left abftraa, of whkh they never doubted 
tiie esdftene^, as its qualities are in fome forC 
palpabte/ though itii origin is ftili ik fubjefi c^ 
<yfpute. This fubftaiice is matter. Is it eternal I 
Wai it tteatcd duf of liothing ? thefe af€ 4b. 
&TZ& queflidns iri tdiich the human mind k Joflb 
ind codfoosidedi beicatife the folution of diefn i* 
beyond its powers^ In this untfeitainty the an- 
cients embraced tlie opiniem that feems iubjeS 
td feweft di^iiides, when ite havenothkig buf 
fii^ re^^Rim for (mr ginde. The idea of creadon^ 
^^ that idea by which we concetve nothii^ fornl' 
^ ed ihto fdrfliethingj fey a mete afl 6f voli-« 
^tionV'^wast0dieriiincompr^enfibie» Hii^ 
itdmitt€d two principles^ etetnal and co-eidftent^: 
but totally diftind in their nature i the one 
a£tiva, the odm paffive ; the one the mover^ 
the otjiet nioved ; tbd one the efficient, thel 
bthei* the inftitu^ental caufe^ He iirft ic" 
God, the fecond tfiatteir ; ftoitf both of HAd^ 
all diings that esift have proceeded^ 

■■ ■.'■■■■• -r" . 

I^ciaft ' These prhiciples fbimed ^ firft ehft (^ 
tf6<Mb< gods Stotjfig Ihe stoci«itt. ■■■■ ■ ^ : 

* RooMM. 
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' TftlK Aaive Principle, alio named the Oe- OttAlitu 
iHiurgic Intelligence, held the chief place* If I- 
die genius erf this principle did not create the *"♦'" 
tadrerfei he gave it fonn by his power^ go^ «riBcinie 
iFems it by his wifdom, and ihaintains it ia 
drder by goddnefs and juftice. He ii the mind 
that rqpofed on the abyls, and made it preg« 
aant. The elements that were mixed together 
in the boibm of Chaos, at lus vcace were bf 
para^ and fet free. He laid, *^ Let fbete b^ 
iight,'^ and there was light. H^ is the vitify^ 
ing fire that penetrates all bodies: he ani- 
mates them by his breath, he is^ the Iburcc 
of generation, and communicates motion and 
ivarmth to all. His different attributes were' 
tnfoniiled^ and formed lb many different emf 
blcms. 

CoKsiBERBD ts the gTeat archlted of nft» Dddauutt 
tore, he is called Pitoi^, in the ancient language- rcprefentod 
of Egypt, a name that the Greeks tranflated ^^ 
h't'TK^ <^ Vidcan. This God, in the popular Voicauii. 
creed, was nothing but a fimple medzani^ 
yet every thing that came from his hands was 
cf xiiai^eUotts Verkmanflup^ He laoztftruiSed t 

the palace of the immortal Gods r and enridn^. 
edit with all the wonders of art. It was he 

who 
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tftATfrti who forged the thunder, tlftit redoubted xrcsU 
I- pon of the Deity, and the fymbol of his onV' 

'^-<#^>->" mpotence- " As the creative mind arranges 
" all in truth, and with defign, the Egyptians 
^* deitoiiiinated him Phta: in Greece, they co«- 
•* fid^refd merely his mechanical operations, and 
^ called him Vulcan *•" But in the infancy 
of religion he was of primary dignity. He 
was married to Minerva, an union that fhewed 
the intimate Conneftion of the two divinities 
■which feparately reprefented the Demiufigic In- 
telligence. Minerva, who iffued in armour froni 
tifie brain of Jiipitar, fignified Prudence and 
Profound Wifdom. Over the gate of the temr 
pte dedicated to her sft Sais, a city of Vpper 
Egypt, and where flie was worfhipped under 
the name of Neithay. was this infcription, ** I 
" am that which was, which is, and fhall be. 
•• The Sun is my offspring* No rhortal hath 
** lifted up my veil/* Tirefias looked at her^ 
$SAd became blind. It was likewife forbidden^ 
«ven to behold her fts^e. She pf efkied ovfsr 
tile aUts )' ihe haid invented theni^ all ; for th|{ 
genius bdtoWed oh man is a portioh of the 
teleftial intelligence. Cities put themf^yes 
^ndet" her protedicm^.affured that ihe would 

prefervtt 
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preferve their liberties, and that they woidd Cm^tbc* 
be faf6 from invaiion, while the PaUadhm re« L- 
mained within their walls. The warlike Pal* 
hs accompanied to the field the hero who 
defipnded his country : fhe covered him with 
her Egis, and tempered with her prudence 
the impetuofity . of his valour. Ulyffes and 
Diomedes proceed under her aufpices, and 
traverfe without fear the camp of their ene- 
mies. She defcends from the top of the cer 
leftial arch to arreft the arm of Achilles. Ajax, 
who had pro&ned her attar, expired on a 
rock in the midft of the fea, and his unhappy 
companions were fwallowed up by the waves. 
The allegory is every where manifeft, and we 
fee, that thefe ingenious fi£dons took their rife 
from the moft metaphyiical fpeculations. 

The being who imprefled motion on mat* 
ter, and who maintained life and heat, was re- 
garded as the elementary fire. Under thU 
idea fhe had the name of Vejia. The form Veftt, 
rf her temple reprefented the figure of the 
world, and it contained no image, A pure ' 
flame was kept burning night and day, as aa 
emblem of that divine Ught, which, plac^ in 
till? centre of the boundlefs fphere, difiufes \u 

felf 
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iSArrii fidf iftceflaiitly towards every point of the ciiw 
^ cumference. Whatever revolutions afFefUsd 

?*^"^*^'*"*" the univerfe^ the Godde& was inunoveable. 
^ All the Gods and Demons, ranged in two 
Gplumns, followed Jupiter; Veda alone jre* 
inained in her tdtnple *.*' Only the pure and 
lii^potted were allotted to approach her ; and 
among tb^ people of antiquity \^ho were mqft 
diftingtufhed £br aufterity of manners, we 
Isnow with what rigour thepriiefteHres, devoted 
f(> herihrihe,{Arer<^ed thdir^T^ 

To the ideas of intelligence, power, wif* 
' - doin, and aCKvity, inf^iuable from that of the 
4ivhu$ being, was added that of Goodnefs. Th« 
Jggyptians bad peribiiified this laft attribute 
Beeate, imdertbe n^^mebf Ci2^i&« After having foim« 
ed the world, he governs and maintains every 
thing ihat eadfts ; for the love of order is idle 
efience of divine goodnefs. The Greeks ^ye 
tlnj^ b^ing thf name of HecaUi an augdl 
goddels, from whoin flowed riches and ho^ 

nouri 

♦ Plato. ' 

_ f A fimilar mftitution was fband ^fiabliihed in Peru 
^ the time dfits (fifcovery. Virgins dedicated to the Svai 
tdhed the £uhe jHiailhmept with the veihls x)n the lois of 
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j^ur ; who y/m iiiYoked at fea, and tm Iaii4^ ^^^r^W 
ynd in the field of battle ; to whom the mifer- 
able. fl$d for rtsfoge, and whpfe powerful pr6? 
te£don was. nef^eiS^iy in sdl important enter- 
prizes, Wh^ the vofluence of the planets 
waa s^dmitte^^ th^t of the Moon appeared tbf 
jtnoft conQderable* As the i^ufe of ev^ 
thing fbrtmiate that happens, this planet had 
an intimate relation tp the Godde& of Benevo^ 
lence; the ^ple Hecate repr^fented this lumL^ 
aary, and the thfep »fpe€t8 under which it 
appears, 

Justice is an emanadon from goodnefs* VtayOn 
The being fupremely good^ is alfo fupremely 
juft: he difp^pies judgm^t with the.lamd 
tumd by which his benefits are conveyed: at 
the foot of his throne (land two urns always 
ppen, from which he alternately draws : in 
|he one ar$ contained the calamities of li£s } 
in the other its bleffings ) unhappy diey who 
have expofed themfelves to his wrath ; theter- 
?ihle . Nemefis appears arpied with a formi« 
dable fword j the criminals endeavoiu: to evade 
her in vain ; fhe purfues them without inters 
jsaSdoik^ fhe configns them. to the horrors of ^ 
^ty Gonfci^nce, «ui precipitates them intci 

the 
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AiAPTER the deep abyfsof Tartarus. Are whole nst* 

L tions to be punifhed ? Earthquakes and iwm^ 

'*'*'^^*"**' dations, volcanic eruptions, and the £rame erf 

nature difordered^announqe her vengesmce, and 

new generations fupply the place of a guilty 

people, fwept forever from the face of Ac 

^ earth. 

paffirc The fecond, the Piffive Principle, was like* 

Principle, yg^^ confidered under dMferent afpefts, whichr 
exprefied its different modifications, and wJiiclik 
were in like manner perfonified. 

Bimu Rhea iignified matter pre-exiflent, eternal, 

fufceptible of all forms, without having rece»r' 
ved any, and including the germs of every 
thing previous to their devdopement hj the 
cteative mind. She has been often confound- 
ed with Ceres, withCybete, and with Op§, who 
were very different deities, as we ihall fee in the 
jfequel. 

Before the univerfe was formed,' there waii 

nothing but Ifight : fhe brooded with her wings 

Latcwu over matter, "Night, fays the Poet*, ancient 

** night, the origin of all things, it is thee I fing ; 

' "tl^ee^ 

♦ Orpheus. 
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^dteedieinotherof men and gods/' Herpraifes ChilftjI 
were thnce repeated in the facred hymns. ITic ^* 
great Artift of theworldaddreflesher inthemidft 
of die filence of nature, and requefts her coun- 
fid : ^^ Mother of the gods, fiiys he, what anfwer 
^'^ doft thou give me ? I voiijd that all things 
^ may conftitute one whole, and yet that every 
** thing may feparately exift *.'* Her worfhip 
was held in great ven^ntion ; the people of 
antiquity erefted altars to her honour } and 
many of thenH in confideration of her having 
preceded the day, ^-eckoned time by the nights ; 
a cuftom ftill found among fome of the nor-r 
them inhabitants of Europe f. The Gredcs 
adored her under the nsune -of Latcma. They 
feigne^ that flie was bom in the hyperborean 
i^;ioii8, that is, in thdis diftant climes which' 
Aey conceived to be involved in perpetual 
dukndb. Latona wandering, perfecuted, and 
overomie vrith fatigue, reprefents nature at the 
moment of the birth of the world. She finda 
no refting-place in the univerfe, which is ftill 
\iftder the dcxninion of Chaos. Delos alone, \n^ 
d)e midft of this vaft o<^an^ prdents itfelf } it 

* ETcheik^Kichius in Bfigeqe orjUco. 

t Tbej£ogliih ftill retain S^enight and Fertnighi^^ 

c 
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Ck APYER is the central point round which the produdioiu^^ 
I. of nature are arranged. H^re the Goddefs 
lafids, and confides to it her precious burthen. 



«i4-4"4^^>->«>^ 



The time accordingly arrives for the birth 
of the world. Night depofits an egg in the 
womb of Erebus ; the igneous fpirit fecundates 
i'O^C' it : Love is then bom, and rifes from it Ihaking 
his torch. >* O Love! thou powerful deity, 
fymbol of order and of harmony ! thy youth 
is the youth of nature in all its vigour, and thy 
. beauty fhall laft while her's endures/' As he 
advances, matter aflume« a new appearance; 
every thing announces the deftrudtion of 
the reign of Chaos ; the war of the elements 
ceafes, and they aiTume the places ail^gned to 
each. Torrents of light inundate fpaoe } life 
ip univerfally di^ufed; animals ftart up as 
' if awakened irom a long ileep ; and at once 
appe^ the heavens, the earth, the fea, and ad| 
tjhe wonders of nature. 

Matter thus modified, ifluing from the 

hands of the creator, and arrayed in the mpfl; 

Vc9n*. beautiful diverfity of forms, was called Venus. 

At the name of this goddefs, the moft elegant 

thoughts, and moil attrading ideas take po& 

feffion 
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feffion of the hncy. Venus difplays her Ceftus, Chapti^ 
and every thing that lives is captivated with !• 
her beauty. She difarms the God of War, -'^-^"^♦^>-»- 
Ihe diffipates the ftoirm, fhe arrefts the thunder* 
At her prefence the air becomes calm and fe- 
rerie, the learth is adorned with all the riches 
of vegetafion. In the woods, on the moun- 
tains, in the bofom of the liquid plain, multi- 
tudes of living creatures yield to the fweet 
propenfity that leads them to perpetuate their 
kind, and to celebrate the mother of nature. 
In the portraiture of thefe images her true 
origin was infenfibly forgotten. She, whom 
the difciple of Epicurus invoked, and whom 
he regarded as the principle of things, became 
the Groddefs of Pleafure. Love was held to be 
her fon, the charming boy that had accom* 
panied tier from the moment of her birth. 
The Graces formed her train, and marched 
before her car. She was chiefly adored at 
Gnidos, at Paphos, in the groves of Idalia, 
and in all the happy climates where fpring is 
perpetual. There every thing united to ine** 
hriate the fenlcs. The grateful perfume o£ 
die flowers, fufpended in fefl:oons at the gates 
of her temple; the pure incenfe that arofe 
C 2 night 
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CHAPTBk night and Aiy upon her altars } the meltlig 
^ mufic of her nymphs, and their impaffiond4 
dances, confpired to intoxicate the foul with 
voluptuous defoes. The' avenue to heir tem- 
ple was defended by a bower of myrtle, the 
thick foliage of which concealed the tender 
myfteries of the place. It was faid that the 
Goddef$ herfelf defcended to behold the feli- 
dty cK her votaries, and that flie quitted Olym- 
pus to vifit thefe fortunate retreats. 'But though 
fhe returned, drawn by her feithful do^cs, to 
the palace of the immortals, flic feemed ftiU 
to be prtfent in the fanSuary where her image 
was erefted. Her ftatuc, the work pf Praxite-^ 
les, attraded univerlkl adniiratipn, gud evea 
fi:>metimes e^dtcd the delirium of paffixm X/* 
One of the moft bcwtiftl pi£lure$ ^f ApeUes 
wits that in which he reprefent^d/this C^bddefs 
it the inftant, yiiben einet-ging froni the fca, flie 
firft appeared to the ncw-bpm world, Tinle^ 
which has preyed on the ma|ler-piecesof ancient 
psdnting, has refpeded the mbri^ dtiitlbk n[icK 
numents of fculpture. Amotlgft thofe which 
jut prefent ve the glory of Italy, the Venus of 

WSeSiqi^ 
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Mtdicis is the chief, and comm^ds the ap« CttA^t^ 
{>laufe of every beholder. 1. 

Hitherto we have confidered the two unionof 

principles t Bjojrt ; we proceed now to view <^ ^^^ 

them united, and tending by thcit x^proc?! J**^^^ 
a^on to the lame objed^ 

Ik th6 a€bx>f crjeation, or rather of the fbr^ 
inaticm of 'the world, they Were iignified by 
the name of Ftoteus i a venerable old man> TrMn. 
maintaining a doubk chara&er : while his pro- 
found wifdom embraced the paft^ the prefent, 
and the future^ his different, metamorphoies 
4cq>re{ented the innumerable combination^ of 
Ij^e dements. By turn^ a lionefs^ a tiger, of a 
dragon ; fometimes affuming the kppearancd of 
n brilUsint flame, fometimes of a ra4>id river, 
be ^rted with the vain curiofity of mortals, 
Qnd leluded their iearch^ Perfeyerance and 
courage united^ alone could overcome him, or 
ot>tai% from him his fecrets, which Were no« 
thing but thpfe of nature herfelf. 



At laft the univerfe, confidef ed in its various 

relations, and compofed of two fubftances, both 

of them eternal and infinite, but incapable of a 

C 3 feparate 
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tuAfrt% feparate eaaftcncc, became what was called j hf 
I way of eminence, the living being. Matter 

t.^^^^ and its parts arc the members of this great 
body ; and the foul that moves it, which gives 
it an espanfive force, is the fuperior iAteUi« 
gence or mind. In this fenfe was the world 
confid^red as God by the antients; it was 

fai. called the Great Whole. Pan reprefented 

the world thus perfonified* Invefted with a 
robe befpangled with ftars, he held in his 
hand a pipe of feven reeds^ a fymbol of the 
wonderful order in which the planets revolve 
in theif orbits. In Egypt, he was one of the 
chief and moil ancient divinities. He held at 
firfty the fame rank among the Greeks. By 
prpheuS| he is celebrated as the fupreme God^ • 
the univerfal Subftance, the Creator of all 
things : but, in the perpetual revolutions to 
which mythology was expofed^ he infenfibly ' 
loft fomething of his dignity. His worihip 
was hardly preferved, except in the country j 
for, in the fimplicity of pafticnral life, men, whol- 
ly intent upon labour, renounce with difficul- 
ty the opinions they have once entertained. 
It is thus that the religion^ the hiftory of which 
we are now relating, after having yielded to 
the perfecutions raifed againft it in the cities^ 

took 



look refuge in the villages ; whebce the titia CirAtrxi' 
<ff Paganilm, by which it is known ; in like I- 
manner. Pan was held in Angular veneration -^-^-♦♦»->->* 
among the Arcadians, becaufe the fituation of 
didr country prevented them from intercourfe -. 
with the^flourifhing cities t>f Greece, and they 
long remained attached to their antient cmU 
loms ;- for in the fecond century of our ara, 
w4 find theii" year ftill confiding of four 
months *• Fan was confidered by this people 
as the ruler of univerSd nature ; but he be» 
canie^ at the fame time, tJie tutelary deity of 
the fields]^and the forefb* His head wa^crowh- 
ed with branches of the pine-tree, and he took 
pleafmrc in roaming through the groves of 
Menaius and the woods of Lycseus. Pan loved 
the flocks, tod he favoured the fhepherds^ 
His flute now no longer exprefled the har- 
mony of the fpheres, but the plaintive voice of 
his miflrefe^ the beau^l Syrinx, who had been 
changed into a reed. Of the ftalks that formed 
the deliocte limbs of the nymph hemade a pipe, 
and taught the fhepherds the art of mufk. 

Thb fame caufes diat had in fome meafur e 

* degraded 

* Plutarch, in Niugiu 

C4 
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Oiti>TBt> de^radedPair in the popular opidonv 'had H 

I* fimllar influetice oil the ether g6<b of the4h# 

•^xi^w^^ ^j^^ rpi^^ pe6plc preferred the irfmited dd^ 

■ Itccapttnla 

tion of the fcriptioiiB and agreeat)Ie fididAs of poehry, fd 
Godtof the iSie ahftrad ideas of "which the Gods were the 
4fft daft. ^bols. Bm the primitive .notiom wdffe nor 
altered : while the religion fubfiftedv they comi* 
poted its eflenct ; and by them Wat th^ firft 
origin of things explained* Vukan^ Minerva^ 
Vefta, Hecate^ and Nemefis reprefented the 
fupreme being, either confidered in Himfcif, or 
kk his attributes* Under the notion of Rhea^ 
of LatcWia, of Venus, and of Love, matter took 
fucceffively every form of which it is fufcep 
tible ; in fine, both principles, united in Pan 
«ur in Proteus, compofed the aflemblage of dt 
qreated beings« 



Codieftfctf The infinite mind that informs the whold 
^"^ ^ of mattery'^that gave it impulfe, and that main- 
tains it, is the autlior of all the particular move* 
ments from whieh the general motion refults* 
He luftains the heaven, the earth, the moon^ 
and the ftars. Man and all organized bodies 
owe their exifl:ence to him; or rather, he 
faiiirilelf is the principle that animates thenU. 
Bdng extendcsttthrough all fptce, the difier- 

entt 
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||[|{^<p6ititBiiifi of that mind fenned fo mttkj ft^ QiArrit 

)pU^te:iift€%eiioe9 or powfiry^^'that direded ^ 

the tariov^ opaiadong of mofure*. Tliey per* 

formed ^^Multitude- indifferent fimdions^ att 

bcm^irmg to prdduce#)ne etid. tEliey did 

90i iiS& from die fi^Mme divinity, foa tbqr 

wen an tmanadon front hin& Each power 

ibid a.peaifia]r ^yrovince and frmdion afligned 

to hiai^ and va$ worihipped as agod. Tbeff 

powers compofe the Gods of the fecond order, 

whofip hiftory is a portraiture of the: iprincipat 

phenomena that furround. us, and which, ai^ 

allndGbrable tp the foul 6f th^ worlds, mx^u^. 

pUed in name and in form. When, for paa 

an^le, tbj?< people of antiquity^ ftrupk with the 

^endid magnificence of the fun, and with the 

inefUmable advantages which the earth re* 

ceives from his heat, had ereded altars to him, 

they iiQt oi^y worihipped the luminary^ him* 

l€if,.but the mind that diredbed his courfe, wha 

alonfi dii^)enfeB light, and whom* the Jmagina^ 

tion delights to repre&nt under the idea of a 

HtfOtor a CSonqueror. The fame thing may 

i)e;aflinQed with regard, to their adoratioaof 

the otber-felefHai bodies; andhese we behold 

phyiics and theology united, ^exhibiting a mag| 

^^fr^lMafikt; and .w^ elucidatii% 

.:.: each 
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CktArrtti eachothen^ Thus, the ftate of the fcienees a| 
I^ that epocha may <eaqplaia to us the meaning of 

iktn^p^ many fables, "which wc would in vain endear 
Vour to find out without fuch affiftance f aiid^ 
on the other hand^ i% ordor to judge of th« 
j^greft of human knowledge at that period^ 
we have only to examine the facred traditions^ 
lefter diviefting them of the marvdious widi 
^hich they are accompanied* 

Cfbde. All the bodies that compofe the vifibltf 

univerfe fucc^vely iflued firom the bofom 
I^CSiaos. The fitfi that appeared in the or» 
der of this progreffive formation was the globe 
tiiat we inhabit The earth contains all the 
elements, sdl feeds and their productions, and 
Its fuifstce prefents the moft agreeable diverfity* 
Here, the fire with which it is impregnated 
tmites into one great body, and overpowering^ 
sdl bppofidoh, produces th<^e ihocks and con^ 
vulfions that' fetal to prdage the deftru£tion 
of nature*. There, immenferefervoirs are fbnri- 
cd, by whidi the rivers are fupplied with thoTe 
waters which diey continually pour into die 
bafin of the.fea» If the eyefometimes can 
perceive nothing but arid mountains that lnd« 
4iidr fummits in the douds, uncultivated plaiiis, 

or 
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«r defafts covered widi fnow; ,yct k (^eoer !P«A»t%* 

tdb on regions variegated with green hills t 

and fertile plains, where flowers and fruits a? '^'^'^^^^ 

bounds and mokitodes of living creatures find 

at once plenty and fepirity. How beautifid 

is the Earth adorned wiUi all her riches I how 

jnfUy is {he entil;led to our homage, whofe li^ 

Wal hand fuppUes all our wants ! According^ 

ly, (he was declared the conunon mother of 

gods and men. By procuring to men their 

fiibfiftence, it may be laid that (he united 

. them,, and that ihe formed the bond of ti^ 

earliefl: fodety. The external rites o£ h^ 

worihip had a reference to this happy eflabliihr 

ment. The towers with which her head was 

crowned rqn'efented the walls of acity. She 

was drawn by lions, to, denote her afcendency 

over the moil barbarous hearts. When her 

image with pompous iblemnity pafled along, the 

pec^ie proftrated themielves in ctowds before 

her car, and invoked the powerful Cybele. 

Her padi was ftrewed with, flowers, and the 

fcund.of brazen cymbals fignified that of the 

implements of hufbandry, before the precious 

difcovery of iron ) while armed* priefts danced 

before her <:hariot, rent the air with rfieir cri^s, 

aad fometimes m their traniports turned ihar 

fiiry 
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Cif Aprii fiary agauifl: 'thefttfelves, making the tlwd td 
'* ftream from the \9dunds which their madne&r 

^-<^p>^ Ihfliiaed* By this they meant to fliew^ that te- 
bbur wa9 the lot of mdn^ that iinthoitt indofhy 
the goddefs beiloti^s not h^ giits, and that 
hefr tiieafures afe not to be enjoyed^ ifthef aye 
toot tajken by violence^ 
- . ■ . .j.i . • . . . 

Op. * Tnfi Eatth t«ras invoked by the joame ot 

Ops, vhen^ adorned with all her liches, and 
yielding her fruits in abundance,, flie.jfc* 
ccnnpenced the laborious efforts of tibe hi)^ 
baHdmaiK . 

■ ■'* ■•■•*■■. •■ Z 

Unous. Th£ Earthy Aifpended in the ctuddiec^fpacet^ . 

was confidered as the centre of ^ the worlds 
$he was fuppofed to be maixied to the Ijkayea 
which encompafies her, wbofe motiQiK feem 
(a be fubordinate to her^ who s^ppears to do» 
fcend in order to unite with her, and who bj 
his foft dews and falutary emai^ktions, depofits 
in the bofom of his. happy fpoufe the^ feeds of 
liecundity. Uranus had a great number of 
children, amongA; whom were, ranked tlie con- 
ftdlations^ las weU,as all the bodies that fparkle 
in thi^ circle x^f heaven. 
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I 

' The Tpheres were hardly put. in, modcn CifApr«& 
ii'hen^^Time firas bonu Etemity is an incUviii^ t 
We vholo^ tifaich admits no numerical fucccf-. ^^ '^ ^ 

S^tunu 

fion^. which remains always full and entire^ 
whether matter has exiftence or not. Time^ 
en the contrary^ the idea of whidi cannot be 
disjoined from that of motion, and which en* 
ters as a conftituent part in its definition, is 
ibdfc^ptil^e)!^ an infinity of diviiions. We can* 
n€>t conceive a body changing place, without 
cohfidering at the fjune time the rdocity with 
trhith it moveil, the fpace it pafies through^ 
and the tiipe.it tak^ to accq^nplifh its motion^ 
Thefe three things are fo intimately conneded 
t^gefiierv thit <me of them neceflarily fiij^fes . > 

timiodiei' two, and on their difierent combina* 
tioiis depends the whole do£hineof forces. Take 
away moddh, and you annihilate time, which 
is loft in etertiity; But the impuHe bemg once 
given^ it proceeds with equal ftep. Hours, 
years; and ages,iucceed <me another without 
intemiptSon, as trave fucceeds to wave* Time 
changes the bed of the fea ; it overwhelms the 
brgeft continchts ; it levels the higheft moun* 
tains: time corifpires the fall of empires and- 
general devaftation. It was- therefore repr6* 
felted under the figure of an old man with 

a fcythe^ 
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CuArm^ a fcythe. The hard-hearted Saturn devam* 
I. every thing without fpwng hi^ own children* * 
He dared to lilt a lacrilegious haoi againft his 
father, and deprive him of the diftindive marks 
of his fex, becaufi^, when he appeared in the 
world, nature had ceafed to prc^gate. This 
memorable '^poch leads us back to the birth 
of the world. It is proper here t6 remark, that 
the andents always introduced man into their 
pi£hire$, that riiey might render them intereft- 
ing. ^ liet US' now then fuj^fe ourfelves tranf- 
potted to thofe early ages, at the happy thne 
when the earth''l^)^tane6ufly yielded the rich- 
dl fruits and moft abundant harvefts, and 
when the piireft ne£tar flowed in never-fsuHtig 
ftreams. Then the paffi(Mis n^ver brc^ fbrtft'' 
into violence; then Juftice lifted aloft her 
feaky for as yet, no laws were engraven oit" 
tables of brafs. O happy age, age of innoi. 
cence and peace ! Alas, it never exifted but in 
the fancy of poets ; yet the charming defcrip- 
tions they have given of it, though they may 
excite our regret, yet they flatter our ima^na!* 
tion,and feem to confole us under the evils of 
life. Saturn was the god of the age of gold. 
Wben crimes^ increafmg with the fecial flate, 
hftd driven bim infenfibly ifdmali the coutt-' 

tries 
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tries ^where he was adored^ he took refuge in . ORAfriv 
Aufonia, among a fimple people, who had ^ 
preferred the purity of their manners, and 
who alone were worthy to afford him an afy- 
lunu 

If diere is any way of forming an ezad 
idea of (ime, it is by applying it to a r^ular 
njtotion* The courfie of the ftars alone could 
ferve to meafure it ; and therefore the andenti 
paid particular attention to that cekflial body^ 
the motion ofwUch is moft remarkable. Henpe 
the fable of Saturn enchained by Jupiter. 

. Th£ Sun is the mofl magnificent ornament wMUg of 
of the univerfe. Raced in the centre of thofe ^ ^w*- 
immenfe orbs which he alone direds, he is 
the king, he is the fiither of nature. When* 
he appears, every thing is enlirened and wears 
a new fiice. He rejoices the favage in the 
midft of the deiart, and the man of polifhed 
% in the hofom of luxury and opulence^ 
Who indeed is he, whofe foul has not experi^ 
enced a lively c^otion^ a noble enthufiaim, 
when he has feen the eaft brightening intp 
flame, and the glorious god of day txaerffjog 
frpm;>the fca to begin his courfe; or, when. 

arrayed 
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Outnit ,mzyed m pAiiht fdunges in the weftera> 

^ wave? All Jbul! majeftic Star, exluMftkft^ 

Source ef Light, Prmciple c^Iifeandaf Fecim-- 

<Hty- !-«^The ^ole imrld u foil 0f thy prafence^ 

and is indebted to thee for its beauty — ^Thy 

praife has refbunded iiv both its hemifpheres— ' 

Thou art ddebrated, not only in the climates 

vfbMt tboi^raricheft with diy gifts, but in tb& 

burning fands of the torrid Miie» in thefrozEei^ 

pegions of the poles, in thofe gloomy abodes^ 

which would he ecNidemned lo the rigour of 

#terml winter, if it were not for the influence 

of thy eolhreoing beam^*^ The ancseat na^ 

tionsy out of gratitude, ereded altars to the 

liiii. - They celebrated his au^jkioiii return^ 

when arrayeif in all his fplendour heq[»ied 

liie.gates of the year ; and they refignedtliem^ 

fisives to grief and defbi^on when, fed>le a^ 

languid^ and retiring by degtoes^ he feemie£4 1& 

be ddpcMled of hk luftre. In every' feafim; at 

each new rsvdbution, he was woHhipped mid Ar 

names :^t> were chara£beriftically expreffi^ 

of the:4diffeniit points of his courfe. Hencd 

came the variety of figns by which he was re*- 

|ffefented^an4 which have induced fome author* 

tj^ refer.sdl the divinities ^of fable to the fun ^^.^ 

.:.•.,■. ".:- : ,!..,.;. *:.. ■ ^ ■ ■ ■-/ ; i =]6r 
♦ Maq-obiyi, Gkbcfin. 
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/ 1)^ ddcribisg the <k>ttrfe of the Sun^ he ^wai Cirif iM 
tefira£e|fted 2& a conqueror famous for his^ex- ^* 
fioki,. vfhxon the grcateft xibftades and moft ^ ' **' ^ ^ 
jinmhwnt dangers could not sLppal; who en«> 
gaged every enemy, and who was always vic« 
torious. But who were the inonft^rs that op- 
poied him in his courfe ? How (hall we ex{^n 
that tribe of chimerical beings through whom 
jhe had to fight his way ? 



FaUetrela^ 
tiT« to tlt# 
Sua. 



^HOM ii^noifty alone we muft receive our ^p" ^ 

iafbnnation* The objed of this fcience, which 

eriginatied among nations employed in huf- 

bandry , was, at firft, to dired the labours of the 

field* The firft cultivatc»'S foon perceived that 

dieyi.needed a guide, and they fought for one 

h. the iky* That innumerable multitude of 

(tars with which it is befpangled prefented 

theia wUh a confufed mafs : thefe ftars were 

reduced to order; they were diftinguKhed 

froiB one another and arranged. At firft, 

the celeftial canopy was divided into three 

principal parts ; that in the middle called the 

ZckUaCy was contained in the plane of the or- 

Uts which the fun and the ftars delcribe. Thi« 

zone was bounded on each (ide by two great ttr 

^ions, one on the fouth, the other on the north. 

D The 
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CwATTER The ftars were next reduced to claffeg, and 
I- groups were compofed, that, under the name of 

ii*^^>..^H Gonftellarions, received each a particular form 
and denomination. Thus the firmament was 
peopled with men, with animals, and figures 
of every kind. Thefe figns which have beeir 
tranfmitted to us, and which feem now fo un^ 
- touth, were not however the mere creation of 
fancy : they fignified the ftate of the earth in 
the different feafons of the year; they con- 
ne£ted as it were the operations of hulbandry 
with the celeftial phenomena, aiKl ferved at once 
as- a rural csdendar and an afhxmomi^l one* 
It is only by viewing them in this Ught that we 
can inveftigate their origin ; and as foon as we 
have difcovered the people that invented ihem^ 
we (hall have no difEcuIty in underilanding 
one of the principal branches of the ancient 
mythology, and at the fame time m Bsiag the 
epoch of its inftitution. 



^^Ddons on 



Perhaps no.fubje^ has given rife to fo 
noany different conjeftures. We do not mean 
here to mention that author who conceived 
the twelve figns to reprefent the twelve fon« of 
Jacob* J nor Olaus Rudbeck, who found 

, the 

♦ Acad, dcs bcL let. torn. 5. liift. p. 31. 
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the firft rudiments of the fphere among the CnAttn 
Samoyeds and Laplanders. They >«rho have I- 
attributed tile invention of the celeftial figns •^^-^♦^^^^ 
to the Greeks, have not been aware that that 
peqpk, in fome meafvre modems in the hif'' 
toiy of the world, ttrer e alfo novices in fcience y 
that though nature endowed them with a live- 
ly and briliiioit imagination, yet it is certain 
that they invented little, and that their only 
merit is the having tranfinitted to future gene- 
hiidons the difcoveries ihade long before their 
limes. Though this opinion therefore, is em* 
braced by the moft refpeftaWe authorities, 
though it was adopted by Newton himfelf, we 
ate howevei" obliged to rejeS it» A writer of 
the fourth century ♦, whofe works that remain opiniofi of 
are foil of excellent matter, is the firft. who Macrobius, 
elucidated this fubjef):. It is true. Indeed, that 
ht cefoHkik^ himfelf to a very fmaU number of 
explanations, and ih^t his ideas ftand in need 
of bring illuftrated. This the Abbe Pluche 
tihdertook to do f. Hi followed the track that «^ o^ ^^ 
IWacrobius had pointed out, and he endeavour- 
ied, on the fame principles, *o estplain the origin 
of the greater part of the conftellatioiis. Not 
D 2 being 

* Macrolwus. f Hiftoirc du cicl^ 
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Cma^tbr being able to adapt them to the climate of 
Egypt, he concludes that the zodiac had been 
traced out in the plains of Sennaar, where he 
was determined to fix the birth-place of all hu-* 
man knowledge. But his fyftem, however 
plaufible it may at firft view appear, fells of it- 
felf when examined, and we ftiall immediate- 
ly f^e how dire£tly oppofite it is to the fimpleft 
notions of aftronomy. 

DcfeAs ol It is proved that the poles, the folfUtial, and 
**' equinodkial points, have a very flow retrograde 

motion, by which they are carried from Eafl 
to. Weft* This motion, which amounts to about 
fifty feconds in a year, is called the Preceffion 
of the Equinoxes. Now, as the fixed ftars are 
immoveable^ it follows that they always feem 
more and more to depart from ^e points of 
the ecliptic, and^ confequently, that the con; 
ftellations are perpetually changing place* 
Thus, for example, the fign Aries, which 
three hundred and eighty-eight years before 
Chrift was in conjunftion with the Sun at 
the vernal equinox^ is now feveral degrees re- 
moved from him * j and the other figns, as 

they 
^ In the time of Hipparchus, about 150 years before 

Chriftj 
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they preferve the fame relative diftances, have , Chapter 



I. 



ncceflarily followed the fame revolution. Now, 
what ought we to think of the Abbe Pluche 
and others, who have overlooked an obferva- 
tion of fuch importance ? To avoid falling into 
an error fo grofs, people have been willing to 
believe that the zodiac is a late inftitution. 
But if we reft fatisfied with fuch a conclufion, 
we fliall never difcover the country in which 
the zodiac was invented, nor be able to give 
any probable explication of the emblems it 
contains: befides, infurmountable difSculties 
remain, after every different, climate has been 
inveftigated in order to fupport the opinion. 
It has been referved for a writer of our own 
times* to banifh all fuch contradidions, to 
unite the moft oppofite fuppofitions, and to 
eftabliih a theory at once limple and inftruc- 
tive. 



Amongst the figns of the zodiac there are """^ *^^^ 
fome that have, as it were, a common relation - ^ • », 

^ ' fied by M* 

D 3 to Dupui*. 

Chrifty the longitude of the firft Star in Aries was 30 id \ 
m 1750 it Was 29O 41'. That Star is therefore now in 
the {K>rtion of the ecliptic called Taurus^ the firft Star of 
Taurus is in Gemnh and fo of the reft. 

f M. Dupuisi Memoires fur rorigine des Fablesu 
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Chaptbr to every country of the earth. Such are thofe 
I- that reprefent the courfe and eflfefts of that lu- 
minary which flunes upon all ; and of thefe it 
is difficult to miftake the fignification. Thus, 
the Crab (Cancer J and the Goat (CapricornusJ^ 
that reprefent the boundaries of the fun's path, 
have always ferved to denote the folftices ; 
and Macrobius, who has catched the meaning 
of thefe two emblems, has only been deceived 
in the application he has made of them. In 
the fame manner the Balance (Libra) which 
feprefents the equinox, is a very natural image 
^of the equality of the days and nights. But 
the other figns were peculiar to certain nations. 
The Ram (Aries J the Bull (Taurus) which 
were aflbciated with the labours of rural life, 
and the Virgin (Virgo) who held in her hand a 
ftalk of com, are figns evidently relative to agri- 
culture, the practice of which varies indifferent 
countries. Laftly, fome, as the Archer (Sagitta^ 
rius) the Fifhes (Pifces) the Urn (Aquarius) 
muflbe referred to particular cirgumftances that 
alfo vary in every climate. . To difcover, there- 
fore, the origin of thefe figns, it was neceflary 
to' find a: country ia which the different opera- 
tions of hu(bandry and the ftate of the earth 
fliould exadlly corrcfpond with the fymbols 

rcprefenting 
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rcprcfenting themj while, at the fame time, Chapte* 
the ftate pf the fky might be explained in fuch J- 
a manner as to leave no doubt. In order to '*^-*t^>->* 
obtain this effential correfpondence between 
the rural and aftronomical figns, it was only 
neceflary to make a flight alteration in the po- 
fition of the fphere. M. Dupuis obferves, that 
the vernal equinox is that which at firft would 
particularly engage the attention of mankind ; 
that it was reprefented by the expreflive fym- 
bol of a balance^ and that it was a long time 
before this came to fignify the equality of the 
day and night at the autumnal equinox. Then 
carrying his views back to former ages, he 
gives this fign the place that had been original- 
ly afligned to it, and from which the preceifion 
alone had removed it« He gives alfo to the 
zodiac a retrograde motion, without however 
changing the eftabtifhed order of the figns ; 
the G«^ quits the Winter folftice ; the year be- 
gins with the Crab ; and as to the other figns, 
nothing is more eafy than to find their appli- 
cation. It is in Egypt alone that they can be 
explained. To be convinced of this, it will 
be fufficient to examine them fuccelHvely ui 
the feveral ftations occupied by each. 

D 4 Thje 
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Chaptih The point of the Sun*s departure had beea^ > 
I. ' fixed originally at the Summer folftice. When 

^..-..44>«^.>- arrived at this height, he could not be more 
n^of the *P^y compared than to the animal that de-^ 

fignsoftho lights in climbing the higheft mbuntains and 

ZodUc. ixioft precipitous rocks. The Goat was there- 
fore chofen for the emblem. It was reprefent-^ 
ed in conjundion with a fUh, becaufe at that 
time the Nile began to iiTue froin its bed. 
The overflowing of this river wag figured by * 
Aquarius^ or a Genius holding an urn ; be* 
c^ufe then Egypt refembled a vafl fea, in which 
dtfes and villages, elevated with immenfe la^ 
bour, fhewed themfelves like iflands. Pifcet 
reprefented the ina^ive life of the inhabitants, 
at th^ time enjoying tranquillity within thdr 
walls. Thus, in every month of the inimdation, 
a fymbol was imagined relative to the pheno* 
iftenpn. The threq that follow are not lefe 
fignificant, When the waters retiredt the 
earth was ftill too moift and too full of mud to 
receive the impreffion of the plough \ but it 
was foon covered with grafs, and aflforded ex- 
cellent pafture. The flocks were admitted to 
it when the Ram appeared. The next that fol- / 
lowed was the BuUj an emblem of tillage, . 
Scarcely had the fields received the feed when 

planta 
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plants fprung forth on CTcry huiI. Thde CtirAfTU 
new produSions appeared in the eyes of the ^\ 
huibandman like young children^ (Cendni) or -^-^♦^**^ 
like kids^ that were fobn to conititute his wealth. 
The Sun, after continuing daily to recede, at 
laft c^es to fly, and fbon begins to return. His 
courfe, tike that of the crab^ may be properly 
tei;med retrograde at this time, and not as has ^ 
l)een faid, at the time of the folftice, when, as 
•wfe have already feen, his motion began. The 
figh of the Goatis ftill lefs applicable to him, 
when he is at the loweft point of his courfe : 
but Macrobius judged of the pofition of the 
figns according to that which took place at his 
day; and it is not furprifing that he fhould . 
have been deceived by allufions which at fiffl ' 
fight fecm exceedingly plauiible. A month af- 
ter the Winter folftice, the fruits of the earth 
arrive at maturity ; and every thing prefents 
the image of an abundant harveil. The Lion 
(Leo) was made ufe of to point the yellow co-^ 
lour of the fields, or rather vegetation in full 
vigour. Reaping time, which in Egypt hap* 
pens in March, was announced by a young 
virgin (Virgo J holding in her hand a flieaf of 
com. This (igri is one of thofe on account of 

which 
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eMVTER which the Egyptians were denied the honour 
I- of having invented the zodiac. The Balance 
is found here, in its true place, to indicate the 
XBoft brilliant epoch of the year, the feafou 
which ought to be the moft interefting to eve- 
ry people* The peitilential difeafes that pre* 
vail, in Sgypt during the month of April are 
chara£lerized by the Scorpion (Scorfnq). Lafl<» 
ly, the -rfrrow, with which S/zf/V/^riw is armed^ 
announced the return of the Etefian winds j 
perhaps alfo, that time of the year in which 
the earth, requiring no labour, men might en- 
gage themfelves iu the chace, or in military 
€itc%u:cifes» 

This fimple explanation of the figns of the 
zodiac leaves no room to doubt of their on*' 
g^ nor of the epoch of their inftitution* , In 
the fame way might the other conftellations 
be explained^ in which the fymboUcal genius 
is equally difplayed* All the nations of anti-» 
qi!^ky adopted thefe teamed emblems, which 
bad been traced out in the countries of Up* 
par Egypt by st mafterly hand, perhaps long 
lyrfore the forniaticm of the vallies watered by . 
AeMIe. 

Astronomy 
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A^TKONOiSiY had been cultivated for 9ges, Ciuf TK%r 
when at laft it gave birth to a religion that ^» 
canfecrated its labours, and which, by reveal- •^•^"^♦^•*^- 

Applicati- 

ing to men the fecrets of nature, led them onofaftw. 
gradually to the knowledge of a Supreme Be- aomytoro^ 
ing. The eftablifhment of this worihip is as ^s«>"' 
ancient as the times in which the Bull poflefled 
the vernal equinox, and the Lim the Summer 
iblftice ; that is to fay, about 2500 years be- 
fore our vulgar aera. Thus, thefe two figna 
were of great account in the theology of the 
the ancient nations \ the firft efpecialiy, which 
announced to them the renovation of nature*^ 
The Perfians confidered the Equinodial Bull 
as the vifible power that moved the fpheres.^ 
Its worfliip, which (Ull fubfifts in Japan, was 
connected, among the Greeks, with all their 
&bles i and the author of the Georgicks, when 
he teaches his countrymen the precepts of a^, 
griculture, recalls to their minds the rank; 
which it anciently occupied ; for, in his poen^ 
this figa comes with its golden horns to open 
the year. At this period of the inflitution of 
mythology every thing wore a new fec€. The 
fymbols of the fphere prefcrved their primitive 
fignification ; but they now afiumed a charac-. 
tcr much more auguft. They were tranflated 

into 
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Chaptck into the facred language, and the afpsdy of 
!• the cdeftial bodies gave occafion to thgfe fa- 

r«j#^n^ j^ j^ ^^^ ^^ lingutaF adventures which poetry 
afterwards embelHfhed with all the charms of 
£uicy and fiction. The ftars were worfhipped 
as fo many divinities; or rather the intelli* 
gence Aat direfted them, and which we have 
£iid was considered as an emanation from 
file great foul of the univerfe, was adored ia 
each» 

That intelligence which guided the Suit 

was represented under the idea of a hero and a 

DiottifiK conqueror. Dionyfus was the fyirit who a£hi« 

ated that luminary, he dwelt with it in it* 

brilliant abodes, and acccnnpamed k in it& 

courfe through the zodiac He was iii no re- 

%>ca different from Ofiris, the Sun of the E- 

gyptians, who aHb, in their tcHigue, iignified 

the caufe of time *• This God, they 6id, wat 

bom in the Spring, with the year itfelf, when 

the Bull was the firft of the cdefUsd £lgns» 

He was nurfed by the Hyades^ the hioft bril- 

KaHt fbrs of that conftellation, and wasi often 

painted with the horns of a bulL He I'^Qeived 

eadftence in the niidft of thunder, becaufe at 

that 
* Herodotus. 
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that feaibn this meteor begins to appear, after CuAnnf 
having been extinguiflied during Winter. His ^ 
journey lafted three years, a number which 
correfponded with that of the feafons in the 
£afL Leading in his fuite a numerous band 
of Satyrs and of Centaurs, he flies to the con- 
queft of India. His arrival at the fblftice is 
figured by his amours \xdth the beautiful Nice, 
whofe name fignifies ViQorj^ and who lived on 
a high mountain, having befide her a lion ta- 
med. At the autumnal equinox, imder the fign 
of th€ Scorpion, he arrives at Thrace ; whi^ 
to fhun the Ihares of the King Lycurgus, be is 
forced to throw himfelf Into the fea. .Hus 
l^art of his hiftory is eafily explained with the 
affiftanc^ of the fphere, as well as the death of 
Icarus and of Erigone, and the hard fate of 
Pentheus torn in pieces by the hands of his 
own mother.. In proportion as Dionyfus a(!U 
vances, his &ce changes its afped, and afTumes 
fuccefliy^y the feveral appearances that <nark 
the progrefs of time, to denote the feveral ftates 
in which the Sun is feen*. Youngatfirft, and 
of a dazzling be;^ity, his features become girar 
dually ftroftger, and at laft are disfigured with 

the 
'f Macrobhiii. 
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Cif A>Tir the wrinkles of age. At the Winter folflfce 
;. he feems a child, whom infolent failors defpife^ 

ji:^t>->->- j^jjj ^^1^ whom they fport at their pleafure. 
The Dolphin is raifed into heaven to be a mo-^ 
nument of their punifhment« After having 
fubdued the moft diflant regions, he regimes 
the road of Europe, and the nymph Aura, of 
whom he ift enamoured, announces his happy 
tetum. 

St;cH was the emblem that marked the G«ii- 
fUfCiUci. usoftheSunandhiscourte. Hercukas iignified 
in a more particular manner the power ef that 
luminafy* ^ All^werfiil and invincible, this 
•• haughty warrior traverfes the world from 
•* Eafl to Weft^ and never fails to prove viOto- 
" rious in the moft terrible conflicts V* How 
many monfters vsmquifhed, how many labours 
accomplifhed, are the etetiial moninnents of \m 
courage! 

flSMbom. '^^o enormous ferpents he flrangled m his 
cradle as the fports of his infancy. The con^ 
qucft of the.Nemean lion, the difccwifiture cf 
the hydra with its hundred heads, ind the 

rout 

• Orplicuf. 

« 
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TOUt of the formidable band of centaurs, arc Chaptsa 
his fkft exploits. He furpaffes in fwiftnefs the ^ 
hind with the golden horns. The frightful ""^^^^ 
noife of his clarion chaces away the birds of 
the lake Stymphale. He turns the courfe of a 
river through the ftable of Augeas.— -But great- 
er labours ilill await him. Hk vidoriou$ 
hands deliver Crete from the fririou^ bull« 
He tames in Thrace the horfes of Diomede, 
that breathed fire from their noftrils. Beyond 
the Black Sea, in the country of the Cimmo^ 
nans, their bravefl warriors cannot refifl: him ; 
and their QueenHippolyte is fbrce4 to deliver to 
him die girdle of the Amazons. Before finifliing 
his career he runs to Iberia, to wreft the horrid 
cattle from Geryon, and then he erefts two 
columns at the ends of the earth. Braving the 
powers of hell, he fubdues the treble-headad 
dog diat guarded the entrance ; and, finally, 
returns covered with glory from the rivers of 
Africa, bringing apples of gold from the gar* 
4i^m of the Hefperides. 

These labours that made this god fo famous 
\ilFere a lively a^d animated reprefentation of 
the annual courfe of the Sun. The viftory 
^ner tha Uan indicates his arrival at the Sum^ 

mer 
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Ciui'TSE mer folftice; Hie equinodial Bull was endbitl^ 
^ fignified by thsrt o£ the iflapd of Crete. Thefe 

**^*^*"'* ladoed are the only labours th At can be referred 
to the figns of the zodiac^ This has been over* 
looked by M* Gebelin, who has .relied on the 
evidence of language, without taking fa£ts for 
his guide. The derangement occafioned by 
the preceffion of ^e equitiojtes is fufBdent to 
overturn the moft ingenious endeaivcmrs to ap* 
ply the other labours of Hercules to thefe figns* 
But when the fphere is in its proper pdfition^ 
aU thefe emblems perfedly correfpond with 
the extrazodiacal conftellations which at that 
anciait period marked the paflage of the Son 
in each fign. 

ether Gods We have confidered this luminary as a heto 
itbtive to y^i^Q^ traverfing the vaft expanfe of htevto, and 
returning to the fpot from which be bi^aft hisf 
courfe:^ embraces the whole in the circle he 
defcribes^ But he was alfo confider^ed as the 
father of the days, of the months, and of die 
feafons, and Ms heat as the principle of gene* 
ration. In thefe refpeds he feemed altogether 
a different perfonage. Sometimes he appeari* 
ed refplendent with light, and vivifying aU 
things with his prefencej Ibm^times witk a 

gloomy 
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gldCMEiy edimteftance, infpiring fotf otr Sihd tcr^ CuiMifft 
tor. His fiinftions and attributes varied in- ^* 

cefjatitly, actording to the different afpeds in •*^-^*^'"*' 
which hd was feeh. 

TheIe inhere but three fealbns in the Eaft: 
Jupiter^ PlutO) and Neptune, who divided thd 
empire erf the world, reprdented the Sun at 
thefe principal €p6chsa 

jtJPitEti is the firft and rhoft eminent tif alL fi^itit. 
^ted on high, he hath erected his throne a<- 
bore the doUds. Thende ht contemplates the 
fca, the fhoreS, and the tiumeroits people that 
cover them. Strength tefides at his feet. When 
he lifts the arm of ycngean(!e, thunder and 
lightnmg announce the God: but k fingte ' > 

Ibok di^ells the tempeft. Thus the Sun wad " 
reprefeftted in Summer, when he is high in the 
firmament,* and reigns there uilrivalled and a^' 
lone. When he has reached the moft elev^ 
ted poittt <rf his courfe, he feems to enjoy the 
CQntempiation of his glory, and his power i« > 
bou|nd^8i» If he fometimes condenfes the va-' 
pours that give birth to the thunder^ his beam^ 
fooii reftdte calmnefs and ferenity. Dazzled 
with his fplendour, the nations of antiquity 
E ' confidercd 
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CitAPTER cooTideted him as the greateft of the gcyltf } 
I- even bis name fignified the Being *. All things 

•*'*'^*"'" are full of Jove, iays the poet, and every 
thing depends upon him. Who can be c^)ia'* 
pared to Jupiter ? " Immortal powers, fays he, 
^^ league all your forces againft me : let down 
^^ from thip celeftial manfion the golden chain 
^ which embraces the earth, the ocean, and 
** the heaven j your feeble efforts can never 
•' draw me down, but I can pull you up j I 
^ can fix the chaui to the fummit of Olym- 
^ pus, ^d leave^the whole uniyerfe f^pend* 
^^ edf/' A fublime defcription of the Sun 
and of his effeds, whether with Plato we ap« 
ply the pailage to his motion, or with Pope 
to his attraftive force. There (till exift mo* 
c numents in which Jupiter is painted in the 
middle of the zodiacal figns. For a fymM 
he had an eagle, the mgft rem^rkdbl^ of the 
feathered race for the ferocity of ita nature 
and the fublimity of its flight Sometimes he 
was confounded with Ether, pr the matter of 
light* We ihali not enter into the det^ of 

hit 

; ♦ J4?a figoifies the 9uprei«e God^ the Being, by way 
•f eimnence. It is the fame with the J^ovc of the Itatint^ 

«nd the y^fiw/jiJ of the Jews. 

t Homer,. . * 



hift different metamorphofeg, lior of the fingu* Cttiitu 
hr adventures that hav^ been attributed to l 
him ; we (hall only endeavour to point out '^-<^>-*-^ 
the manner in which they may be exphdned* 
Callifto, Danae, ]>da, Ganymede^ and indeed 
fldl thofe charaders who make fuch a con/pi« 
cuous figure in the hiftory of hi« life, are ill 
the number of the conftellations \ and it is eafy 
to fee that he has been the fource of all the fa- 
bles invented concerning them. Accordingly, 
he never loft any of his original dignity. Not<* 
withftanding the apparent extravagance of foma 
of his a^Hons, he never became lefs great, or 
lefs worthy of the homage and admiration of 
the people. 

The Sun hardly tttich^th^ inferior fighs, plato; 
trheii his force diminifh^s by degrees, and he 
difpenfes but a flseble light. Here begins the 
empire of \night, and the fceptre of the world 
Is coih^t^ to the hands of Pluto. Vaft fub- 
terfandDUS caverns (hut out from the Ught'of the 
St^Q^ afaiAt gleamfhooting its feeble ray through 
the abyls ; pale (hades flittmg through the dif* 
Hiai regions ^ the pitilefs monarch that rule^ 
them } and, laftly, the frightful image of Def- 
tni&ioxj, reprelented the time in wluch nature 
£ 2 appears 
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Chapter appears plunged in forrow; when every thing[ 
I* languifhes and dies ; and when the generative 
'^."^♦^^ power is unable to difengage itfelf from the 
(hackles that reilrain it. 

This is the time when the elements are at 
Keptunc. ^j^.^ Neptime, who preiides in the rainy fea- 
ibn, is the god of the waves. He agitates the 
billows of the ocean, he commands the rivers 
to roll back to their fources, he ilhakes the 
earth to its centre. At the waving of the ter- 
rible trident Pluto himfelf is appalled^ and. 
trembles in the beart of his infernal do-, 
main *. 

Allegories fuch as thefe are found abnofi: 
in every nation. Winter, perfonified under, 
the name of Typhon, of Ahriman, or of foxne 
malevolent being, fuch as Pluto was among 
the Greeks, is always vidorions ; and the de-* 
feat of his antagonift affe£ts the heart of maa 
with unfeigned regret, Egypt and Phenidai 
refounded with cries of grief, vAien the people^ 
in the ceremonies of Oiiris, Adonis f, a|id&^ 
mufd, lamented the &te of the Sun about ^qi. 

^ Homer. f Selden de diis Syris. fyatg. i* 
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expire. Even among the modern Pcriiafls, Chapter 
trliough they are obedient to the law of Maho- ^; 
xmety he is the objed of their lamentation, 
•'^^hen, calling on Hoflein, with a loud voice 
*iey deplore his lofs *. Other nations, who 
^Kaave adopted thefe ancient ceremonies, have 
<:3nly applied them to a greater objeft. After 
"rfie ftruggles in which the good principle is 
^3vercome, he is again recalled to life, and the 
liations change their accents of grief into fongs 
of triumph. They celebrate the renovated vigour 
of the god, iiTuing viftorioufly from the dark-i 
nds of night, and gladdening the world with 
juvelQile fplendour. 

T^E Sim, whatever change he may under- AHb» 
goinliis annual courfe, never fails to difpenfe 
fab £umsd benignity. Every day he rifes z^ 
b6tifi^i)ie liroHzon, mounts to his deflined place, 
and tfileax ddcends, haying compleated his re- 
▼ohitioii. Apollo, who is reprefented to us 
aAomed ^th all the graces of youth, was com- 
xxdffiofted to enlighten the world. The Hours 
oipAiiS^ro him the gates of the Eaft, and every 
evenfiig lie went to rqxife in the bofom of 
Thi&^ '. He was drawn in a magnificent cha- 

v ->-.: ....?: E3 riot, 

♦ Chardia. 
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C^Af^l% riot, and the horfes obeyed his voice aIoile« 
I- Once he entrufted the reins to imprudent 
hands, and the univerfe wa6 on the point of 
being deftroyed. This fable, if we believe 
M. Dupuis, is purely albronomical', or^ per^ 
haps, it ferved to pet'petuate the memoiy of 
jbme revolution that had happened to the^ 
globe* The rays were fignified by arrows 
which '^i^ere fetal and .unerring. The God re* 
venged on a whole people an infuk Offered to 
his priefl Chryfes. Tb^ children of Niobe S^ 
a facrifice to his wrath* But he bdafted dpt^ 
cially of his vidory over the ferpcnt Pythoiw 
The inftant of that monfter's death has hecjo^ 
chofen by the artift of that incompsurable £ka» 
tue *, which time has reddled, and which is 
now the moll beauti&l omaoicnt of a dty en* 
rkhed with the fpoils of ancient Greece. Ajfcita 
has juft ihot his arrow, aj)4 mjof^ bb tnuniiplu 
What grandeur and majefly are diSujbd over 
fos vrhole figure! Nevet ww deky moTQ^w 
biimely repreleBted» and never has mm heeik 
able to conci^ve to godlU^ a fonn. At tib^ 
G^t of this Bisfter<*piece>the f^sopk pfQifar»%^ . 
themfelvee^ aad in holy tranfport cried^ I<H JEoi, 

* TbcApoHoldvcdcit. 
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FjBAn *♦ From the extremities of the earth Chaptsr 
people rcforted in crowds to the temple of Del- I* 
pfci, where the facred fire was kept alive, and -^-^-^i^^^ 
where the wifdom of the God was conrniunf- 
cate4 in oracles. Above this city was Pamaf*- 
fw, and the fonrces of Aganippe and Hypo*- 
crene, fo celebrated by the poets. He alone 
vitho enlightens the world was worthy of kind- • 
l&|g,the celeitial flame, the fymbol of genius. 
A^Uo, wh^ reduced to tend the flocks of Ad- 
ifiefiis, taught men the alt of uniting the me* 
lody of (be Vmce to the harmony of the lyre. 
He :was the £tther of Orpheus, the fir ft of mu^ 
ficians. He infpired the author of the Iliad, 
di&ated his verfes, and configned him to im« ^ 
mortalky. 

- Tat Sodrwa^aUb adoted under other names Eicuiapios. 
cfaaittfteriftic of his power and beneficence. 
As AkOaiof Fhyfic, it was from him that 
ftiflfering hnmanity expeded relief. Efculapi* 
us^ the fim of ApoUo^ prefided over this lalu^ 
tS*7 art Hisfymbol was a Serpent, the wor- 
Itej^of trtiich had been generally diffiifed. It 
t^mli pei^^ be difficult to ax:count for the 
E4 fingular 

^ CidlixiQacbtts*'..!^ " ' 
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Oi4PT«ii; Angular veneration which the ancients «nter^ 
2* tained for this animaL It makes a grcatarticlc; 

^^"<ir'>' >r jp ^g theogony of every people. It bad idtans 
iff Egypt, in Indiat in Pheincia, From the 
fecred prectn^.of Epidaurus, it iras tranfport* 
cd to the banks of. the Tiber ^ .; ^ it :^ffu every 
\yhere invoked by the lick, and every where 
tl^ ,€;jnbleni of health, ^ Perhaps, becaufe this 
aoiittal every y^ change^ it$ iki% it w^a 
tl^ought to be regenerated, ThuS;^.itje(:a\iled^ 
the idea of the fun, who is annually reftojij!^ 
tp new life ancj[ whofe oblique qourfeis ^<^ 
unaptly repr^ontgd by jhe .wJ:q|(^^ 

^Upwi. Lastly, the Sun is the four^Q^apflpriftgi' 

pie of fecundity. ^His heat penetrates all bo^ 
dies, vivifies and develo^^tfceg^ij^^ 
they are ; reproduced. The go^^JAypJ^dLj,^ 
, IrampjCacus %ni^6dthegenera]dy^|E^:y)t^,:,^ 
was confideredas th^ ^utlfor,oC tbofe yiQJu|^» 
tuous feofs^oosi that; impell livi{)g ^ creat^ea 
to p^petuate their " kjn^* : Let uf f^w, 9 veil 
oirer this dqity, s^d over the attributes that 
diftinguiih hii^^, lEs embleni«, , originally in- 

♦ V«4l^r» Maau - ' t MacTQbiwi, 
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tfiodd to pflunt the greatdfLopeniions of xiflU^ CHAtrs% 
i|u:€) offered nothiiig - offeoiive ^to ' modefty;' ^r 
Ihit'whea: the funplicity of majmers wa8 loft^ 
tbefei wore debated by licentiouihelsy and madr 
to miniiter: to the. corrupt inclinations of a 
people whom luxury had dquraved. 

, After having contemplated the unircifc^. theMddt. 
ADofbelliihed by the magnificence ; of the Sun, 
man turned his eyes to the brilliant fateHite 
tbat accpnipanies . this earth, which, every 
months 'enriches it with its pre&nce, and the 
courfe jof which prefents fuch remarkable phe- 
nomena. ItSL difk, at firft hardly vifible, gra« 
dually increafes, then grows lefs by degrees,. 
and at laft'^difappears, till it again returns and 
aigam d^^enfes its mild light. Thefe different 
ai^)e£b wetie perfonified. The Moon became mrakiti 
the filter and the wife of the Sun ; flie was ^^^^^?^ 
dtUed Ae <^een of the world ; her poorer wa$ ^^^^ *^ 
ciAebtated;'and the different names ihe recei- 
ve,' 'di^tfaAerize the various forms which the 
^bto fudceffively affumes^ 

likt intelligence that was affigned to her as 
the principle of her motion was the famous 

:. ' -^- Ms, 
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OMirriMt Ifi* ^i one of the' chief divinities of the Egfp^ 
I^ tiam, and who has often been confounded 
wkh nature heri^. She was originally named , 
fo, and from her the adventtn^es of the cd^\ 
bralfed nymph of ArgoK« are derived; The me- 
tamorphofesr fhe underwent m Greece muft b& 
referred to the ancient theological ideas* She 
w^changed into St hafer, becaufe the genhis 
thirtmovedihfe^>heres always toot th^: fbrrtt 
c^that'anAffii^, which was thd firfl of the figns, 
ybf«^ and which made a part of every &ble. Arg w 
was employed to watdd her. That monfter 

>^ with his hundred eyes, of which one half al- 
ways remained ojpcsi while the other W9t ftot 
m fleep, reprefextted the firmament* Afier: 
having tiavor&d vtirious cluiu^es^ Jo arrived? 
o»^ banka of theNUe^ wiMt iht wait reftc^: 

. icdto^Jkt osig^niil ihap4 ^ ' * 

. .. .- \ -' ■:/,. ^.■ ■•.. . .\ . <. 

THBit|K is iiM» perhaps; toy fpeftacle mote ' 

encba^cig. thio^id»ib tf a ckdr nighty when 

iShkVbdoxkMwi ift dtf her i^lendbdr, tdd id^- 

vances in filent majefty thitmgh theftaers. Nd^' 

lure has at that time refigned the variety rft. 

Iier colours, aiadthehr fhades-hafve di&ppeared ; 

bm^ the phcid light ibed on evo^y objeft is* 

'- ' ■ -^ ■ ' perhaps ' 

^ Diodon Sicultts* Is^onlki. 
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peifaaps not left attradive, vhether it U reflect OftA»T«k 
tWfrom the bofom of the finooth wave, or fllu^ ^^ 
mmates the contour of the objeds atound. The 
iummit^ of the mountains exhibit a fplmdid 
amphitheatre^ while the wooda bekw form * 
d^rkax (hade* The general cahxi that reigns, 
throughout nature, the folemn filence^ fo pro* 
pidous to thought and folitarymeditation) and; 
which is onlydifturbed by the plaintive founds 
of foriov, or the tender accents of lov^ adapt 
die mind to every foft tmprcifioii^ : 

In this ftate^^ Moon was painted under^ 
the kafmt^ of^jiiil^ moil'auguft of the goddei^ 
fies, aa the greateft of the gods rq>refented thc^ 
Sun in ali his glory. Juno reigns with Jupi« 
ter; fhe txMPunands as a Queen; butcher 
empire is that <^ beauty, and flie oBMts no- 
thing that can enhance its effe£l. Gold and 
preckma fioneSt and the ticheft ornaments: 
compofe her apparel. Her long hair; braid- 
ed hj her ovn hands, flows on her ihould* 
era. She covers her face with a veil of daac^. 
ading l^rightnets^ and her magnificent robe . 
is the work of Minerva. To add ilill to the 
diarma that embellifliher, 4^ borrows the ceC 
tua of Venus ; that enchanting girdle^ m^vhich 

love> 
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eirifTin love, aAd disfire, and foft perfuafion, are itker^' 
I: woven whhr. ntarvdlouii art. Thus adoraedv 
Jonb quits Olympus, and after having hover« 
ed over the fertfle Ematlua, the mountains 06 
Thrace, «nd: the ifland of Lemnos, fhe repofes 
on Oargatiisi the moil elevated fuxhmit of Ida«^ 
Hie Lord of the Thunder perceives her, and 
bis paffiba' rekindles; a fudd'en flame fhoota 
through all his fenfes; he breathes nothiiig 
l^t love,'aiid quickly feels it in all its violexice^ 
In the tnurfpom of his foul he approaches the 
goddefs, he prefles her to his bofom, and a 
golden cloud' conceals them from unhallowed 
eyes. The earth is inftantly covered wit6r 
tboufands of flovers ; the lotus^ the hyacinth^ 
and the crocus, gently lift their heads; acele£»' 
tial vapoiur, purer and: more re^dendent than 
die ligjbut^ i»jdifiufed through the aii: ; andllie 
emaptured deities, folded in each others arms, 
yield to the &ft. power of the God <>f Sleq> *• 



i Ths Mo6n does not ^wayi pofieTs the fame 

fplendour^ and its diik afiUmes a different form 

a& it appiroaidics or recedes from-the ibuittain" 

of its light. When emerging from the tlat4c« 

ne&, it appears under the figure of a crefcent :' 

V..'.. :.,: .• . . . - .-. .,..;die- 
♦ Iliad. Book 14* 
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llw Symbol affigned to Diansi fiiews tEe ftuic- Cifj>rTi% 

lioiis.that wen attrfbu^ed to that goddefs. Jks ^* 

ve have feen the Star of Night wander as it 

"were through the pkdns of heaven, fo the 

dbiighterofLatonacoiirfesolFtr the fields. £he 

ffies the ckiefi ; pfeferring wood^^ and moiui^ 

tttifis,and inacceffible retreats, to thebufy haunts 

of men* Her train is cotnpofed of the mofk 

beautiful fea-nymphs ; fhe leads them to thq 

cool Taygetus, bathed by the waters of Eurotas^ 

or inlo the laughing valUes of Cynthus« Her 

formidable arrows are forged by the divine 

hands of the Cyclops in the caverns of LipaH : 

d^ are not only deftined to reach the mon<« 

fters;of the fofeft^ they are the minifters o£ 

hqr vengeance. ** What evils await thofe whom 

'^' file hath looked on in wrath ! Their fields 

^^ ftall be laid wafte ; their flocks (hall be cut 

^ oflF; they fliall not fee their children grotc? 

** around them ; or, if there ihould efcape a 

" fon to be the comfort of their age, before 

^^ they defcend to the tomb theyfhall weep 

**'Over jhis aihes. But thrice happy is di« 

^. man whom Diana favours ; he pafles his dap 

^. in I>eace, crowned with riches and honours. 

*^ ]^o ftorm afiails him in a long life ; a nu« 

••-Bxerou? family fits every day at his table; 

« and 
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C}fA»tER ^ and diey bids together the beneftceftt Adtf 
I* ^ that maintains among tliem abundance and 
^'•^^-'^ *^ peace V' 

Thus^ great authority was afci^bed to the 
Mcon, and (he was regarded as the projdmate 
and immediate eaufe of every ev»t« £nchant« 
mentSy evocations, and all the prodigies of ma* 
^ gic, were tranfa&ed by her light The opinion 

of her influence over the human body has uni<* 
rerfidly prevailed, and even fubfifts at this day, 
when all influences ought to be expldded ac« 
cept fuch as are founded on the laws of nature^ 
and when true philofophy allows ho a&ion in 
ihe Moon except upon the tides« "■' 

tttddcu Amoi^o the ancitntt this luminary was alfo 

1 principle of generation ; *^ but a paffive and 

^ feminine principle, from which flows only 

^ the nutritive power that maintains the be* 

** ings formed by the Sun +•" On this ac- 

^ count Ae Moon prefided over women in lab6ur# 

In thefe drcumftances they invoked her, abd 

' addreficd her in thefe words i B^ pnpitkas U 

jtf, Lucina! cbc^e Lw^na^-cim t§ wr m4! 

•.:•'■■■■.:. :t^ . v. -and 

* Imitation of Calli9nachu3« Hymn^. •■ 

t Fxeret, Def. dc b chronbU p. 300^ 
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iind to reader her h^^m^ky ^ ^^kated Cmmi« 
:|o her' garlands o£flowers« 



Such are the deities that rq)re£ent the Sua 
aiid the Moon* The worship paid td thoSt 
Aars esprefles their relation to the earth i thesf 
made a i»inciple. part in a religion, the chii^ 
objed of which was to paiat and to perfoniff 
the great phenomena of nature. 

The hiftory of Mercury (hew$ how far tl^ loaxmrn 
entire of allegory extended. This god, the h^ 
voprite companion of Jupiter and minifter of hi^ 
willy fignified the Horizon^ or that great chrcle 
of the fphere which marks the riiing and fet- 
ting of the ftars. Juftly then was he ililed 
ibe miffenpr rf the goaUfy and the patron of 
hera]d& Hev^ reprefentedfometimes by the 
head of a dog, becaufe he feems placed in tke 
heavens to perform the functions of that am** 
mal. His.fymbpl was a Cock, as its morning 
ifong proclaima the approadi of day. He alio 
anno^cses the time when light begins to gim 
pbce to darkuefs. The:Qo£bimal hemfphcpe 
nt9» confulered b; ibe ; wf^sQXi ^^ the abode 
iS&; the dead, and therefore Mercury had the 
d^argeof coodu^nj; the ihades to helL 'Roads 

'^""''" ■■■■ ' and- ^ 
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t^Aftu iftd boiiti^ies ^^rete dedicated to hiM is' «* 
^* the god that marks the trJUifition from day td 
night, and who hath fettled the limits between 
both worlds^ Elevated to the tiris. of the co' 
leftial deitie»5 be preiided oVer one' of the pl» 
nets, and gave it his name; as Venus, Marsy 
Jupho*) axjid Saturn, gave theirs to t^ planets 
confecrated to them.^ , 

The Vhh The Planets have a motion peculiar to them- 

feives; dn which account particular nloving 
principles were afligned 16 them. If they had 
not a peculiar worffrip, they were put undef* 
the protedtion of the powerfiil deities that go- 
verned the world ; and vJrere in gefteral defign-. 
ed by emblems charafteriftic of tfieir num^. 
ber, their revolutions, and the regularity of 
their courfe. The feven columns ereded in i 
temple of Laconia, the Cabiri, efr the feveii 
fons of Syddk adored in Samothracia, reprefent^ 
ed them, as did the feven pilots who governed 
that veflfel which was placed in a luminous cir« 
de mentioned by Martian Capalla *. They pre^^ 
fided over the days of the week, a divifion of 
lime eftablifhed in their honour. The notet^ 

of 
^ Cebello, Afleg. orientr ^ 6(L 
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if muTu: were alfo facred to them. Among the; Ci< APTEiti 
anoit^iits, the fyitem of mufic was founded on af- ^' 
tronomy: theycomparedthediftancesof theftars 
with the intervals of found ; and though fuch a- 
nalogies cannot be explained without fuppofmg 
dje gravitation of matter previoufly known *, 
yet undoubtedly the connexion between thefe 
two fciences was at that time underftood. 



TifE whole univerfe, fuch a^ they conceived ThcMufcs, 
It, was fubjeft to the laws of Harmony. The 
ftarry firmament, the globe which we inhabit, 
and the feven planets, compofed the nine great 
fpheres of the univerfe. All perform their mo- 
tions in concert, and in admirable order. The 
nine mufes are the intelligences that move 
ihem, and who maintain the univerfal har«. 
F mony* 

* The force of gravitation toward the Sun being in- 
verfely as the fquare of the diflance ; it follows, that a pla- 
net, at half the diftance of another firom the Sun, is 46ted 
upon by a quadruple gravity. A mufical chord, double in 
length of another, muft be fh-etched with a quadruple 
lQrce,*in order to make it found the fame note. And there- 
fore, if we fhould fuppofe mufical chords extended from the 
Stmto each oCthe planets, they would all found the fame 
note, if they were fe5)edtively fbetched with forces fuffi- 
ciem to make the gravities of the planets equal. 

v'/-w [,: - " v Maclauriru 
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Chavtem, rnqtiy. Accor^ngly, they are always connec- 
^- ted with the deities that reprefent the Sun. 
They are the daughters of Jupiter, and afford 
a fanduary to Dionyfus. Hercules glories in 
the title of Mufagetes, or their ConduQ:or. But 
they chiefly accompany the divine Apollo j 
an4 the rocks of Parnaffus, which they have 
chofen for their abode, refoujid with their 
mufic. There they teach their favourites to 
underftand the courfes of the ftars, and the 
motions of the heavens : they explain the caufes 
that obfcure the di(k of the Moon, that dit 
turb the bowels of the earth, that heave the 
reftlefs bofom of the ocean, that fometin^ 
prolong and fometimea abridge the empire of 
night. It was long the province of Poetry to 
celebrate thefe myftcries^ The mufes were th^ 
the deities of the poets ; it was then that Pbe-« 
mius *, that Jopas f, and all thofe whom Atla^ 
had inftrufted, fung the wonders of nature ; 
and, feated at the tables of Kings, raifed thdr 
voices to cammemoratc the adventures of the 
Godst 

jparc*. The revolxitions of the cdeftial fpheres, or 

the times which they take to defcribe tbdr 

orbto, 
♦ OdyO; B, I, t ^o^tf- B, u 
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orbits, were fixed by Deftiny ; a powerful deity, Chaptek 
-to whom all the reft were fubordinate, and 1- 
'whofe decrees it was impoilible for them to 
^infay or withftand ; for his decrees were no- 
thing but the conftant and immutable laws of 
nature. The Parcae, who were the daughters 
of Deftiny, executed his behefts. Lachefis pre- 
fided over the paft ; Clotho over the prefent ; 
and Atropos over the future : and, by their vi- 
gilant attentions, the revolutions fucceed one 
another without interruption. Thefe goddef- 
fes were reprefented cloathed in white robes, 
their forehead was crowned with ftarsj they 
were feated on refplendent thrones,, where their 
voices accorded with the fong of the Syrens. 
They held a fpindle ftuddcd with diamonds, one 
end of which touched the earth, the other 
rfcached to heaven. 

FnoM the dodrine of Deftiny arofe that of 
Fatality. After our adions had been fubjeded 
to the yoke of imperious neceffity, when a fri- 
volous fcience had fought for the reafon of this 
in the ftars, the Parcae became the arbiters 
of life and of death to man, and their func 
dons were confined to the fpinning of the 
thread that determined his days. 

Fa Ther* 
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CffAfTfLiL There remain ftill fome other perfonageg 
^' that belong to aftronomy, fuch as the Gor-* 
gons ; as we may Infer from certain monuments, 
on which the head of Medufa is furrounded by 
the figns of the zodiac. In the number of 
thefe too are the Centaurs, Perfeus, Androme-^ 
da, Orion, the Pleiades, and fome others that 
are included in the conftellations. The fables 
tQ which they have given rife may embellilh 
the fiaions of the poets, but they do not be-r 
Jong to our ftibjeft. Our inteijition is to make 
known the religion pf the ancients, and our 
refearches ought to be confined to thofe deities 
only whofe worfhip made an eflfential part of 
^hat religion* / 

Rec;^ituia? Thus, the Gods of the fecond order repre-»' 
tion of the fcnted, in fome meafure, the fyftem of the world, 
Go4tofth« Cybel^^ tjje f^j^g ^j|.|j Ops, was thfe earth; 

fecond iv> 

^. Uranus the heaven ; and Saturn the image of 

time. The Sun took by turns the form of 
Dionyllis, of Hercules, of Jupiter, of Pluto, of 
Neptune, of Apollo, of Efculapius, and of the 
God of Gardens. lo, Juno, Diana, and Luci-» 
na reprefented the Moon and its phafes. The 
horizon was perfonified under the name of 
Mercurjr, J^fiftly, various emblems were em^ 

ploye4 
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'J)i6yedto fignify the planets ; andtheMufes,afi tnAfrttk 
tvell as the Fates, were th6 f^irits that prefided I- 

over the harmony of the fpheres and their r©- '^•^-^♦^^^ 
Volutions^ 

THESfi.Gods thdrefbrfe hid, for the fubjefl: doclio^did 
bf their govemmfent, thfe ^^orid ahd its laws. *^'*^*^* 
Thofeof the third ordef had a mote decided 

* connedlidn with huhian bieings^ As they were 
deftiiied to repreferit mail alone, they exhibit 
the hiftory of his toilsa Weak and deftitute at 
firft, and forded to ftrUggle with the elenatents, 
he fefems to have been thrown on the fmface 
of the earth merely to fink under the evils 
that aflail him* But he fodn becomes confci- 
ous of his power. The earth cultivated and 
onbelliflied by his care, the eflabEfliment of 
focietiesj the monuments of art, the fublime 
difcoveries; in fcience, are the evidence of that 
creative genius with which he is endowed* 
I^et us not be aflonifhed that his labours have 
been deified. * The fame power that moves 
every particle of matter, difplays itfclf with 
equal and even with greater energy in drgani- 
ised bodies. In Man, beyond all other animal^ 

. does the divine light blaze with greeted luftre> 

AQd the breath by which he is anknated was? 

F 3 confidered 
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Chapter c'onfidered as an emanation from the great foul 
I* of the univerfe. Thus, every thing was con- 

M.^^^p^ ne£ted in ancient theology, every thing had 
a relation to one univerfal principle, which, 
though produced under different forms, re- 
mained always effentially the fame. Beings de- 
rived thdr force of aOivity from this principle, 
and a£ted only in fubordination to its di£lates. 
When, therefore, Man deified n&ful inven- 
tions, he confidered hitnfelf as perf6rming an 
aft of gratitude and duty in afcribing them tb 
this principle, by whofe infpiration atcme they 
had been obtained. Thus were the beings 
that are ftill to come under review, eaKilted ia^ 
to deities* 

laquiry ia^ The hiftory of a few years is fufficient tt> 
to tiMi ^ inftrud us in that of the human mind. ** Oiar 
world is young, fays Lucretius, it h but juft 
bom ; and therefore things are every day kt* 
vented and brought to perfeftion. The arts 
have been but lately difcovered; The philo* 
fbphy that I am teaching is hardly known, and 
I am die firft who have taught the Latin mufe^ 
to fpeak its language/' " If it U true, fays the 
feme poet in another place, that whatever wfe 
^e acquainted with was fonncrly known, we 

muft 



agcf of the 

world. 
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ttiuft (Conclude, that fottttet generations liave CuA^tu 
been fwept away by torfents ; they mud have L 
tecoiiie the prey of devout ing fire ; and em- 
pires muft have been invol^d in the fall of 
the univerfe/* Indefed the ftate of the tvorld, 
that fort of infancy from which it feenls jufl 
arifen, can be attributed to nothing but to re^ 
volutions which have produced a new order of 
things. Many circumftances prove that great 
changes have happened on the earth. Tra-* 
ditiom of vfuch changed are to be found in eve* 
ry nation ; and the hiftory of every people fs 
in fome folt conneded with that of nature* 
But though even the memory of thefe events 
were annihilated, there are evety where around 
us authentic monuments of fuch revolutions* 
The Naturalift finds them written in legible 
charaders wherever he turns his eyes : and he 
perceives nothing around him but the wrecks^ 
of nature accumulated for ages. Chains of 
moimtains, of which fome are formed entirely 
of the fpculs of marine animftls ; others produ- 
ced by the fucceflive accumulation of fubftances 
melted and calcined ; vegetables buried at vaft 
depths ; immenfe mafles of fliells depofited on 
the fummits of the hlgheft hills ; bodies that 
have vifibly fuftained the aftion of fire, lufr 
F 4 pended 
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Changes 
that have 
happened 
to the 
Globe. 



CHApTfiR* pended between regular ftrata below the 1#- 
I- vel of the fea ; laftly, that multiplicity of 
different fubftances hidden in the bowels ^f 
the earth, oblige the obferver to acknowledge 
that it has undergone a variety of alterations^ 
that its furiace has been changed, that it h^ 
had other feas and other climates, and that 
the prefent world refts upon the rubbifh of 
worlds in ruin. Indeed we cannot doubt hint 
that there have been times when great conti- 
nents have difappeared j when the races of 
men that inhabited them have perifhed ; and 
with them their labours, their glory, their ink 
duftry, the very memory of their exiftenoe^ 
Such have been thofe which preceded the ages 
of which we have received the hiftory ; axid 
it is from a revolution of this kind that the 
re-eftablifliment of fociety at this day muft be 
dated. To that fetal period muft have fuc- 
ceeded times of calamity, during which the 
fmall number of thofe who had efcaped the 
univerfal difafter would hardly be able to find 
a refting^place in the world. It would require 
a long feries of ^ears before vegetation, coul^- 
cover a burnt foil, or, that nioift and miry eartt) 
could become firm. In this interval, Man^ oq-. 
cupied entirely with the cares of. felf-prcfgryaj 

tion^ 
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- tion, would not eafily preferve the traces rf CuArrti 
ancient ideas, or be capable of acquiring new. I* 
At laft, when the earth was become fufcepti- '*'**^ 
ble W cultivation, when it was able to main- 
tain nupierous tribes, the confolatory arts would 
come to pour their beneficial influences around 
its inhabitants, who, placed under a kfe rigo- 
rously, would forget the evils to which they 
had ib long been a prey. 



We fhall not endeavour to defcribe the cir- 
cmnftances attendant on theie happy changes. 
At our diftance from fuch remote periods, de- 
v<Hd of every fort of moniunent, the conje£hu'e8 
we might form with regard to them would be 
vague and uncertain. Every thing that relates 
to the origin of foclety, prefects infurmount- 
able difBcidties to the inquUitive refearches of 
Man. Hiftory delineates to us with precifioa 
fbt rife and fall of mod nations ; but the ori- 
gin of fome ftill continue involved in impene- 
jtrable obfcurity. Such are, among others, the 
Aflyriatts, thofe firfl lords of ^a, and the in- 
jhabitaiits of Egypt. The formation of die 
Xttooarchies that made thefe nations £3 cek- 
jbntted, is loft in the darknefs of antiquity. 
Their priipfts wqre in pofleiSoA of records for 

thou&nd$ 



^iti^*Mt thoufands of years ; « and though I fhould fay 

i. " myriads, fays Plato, it would not be a figure 

"^^"♦""^ *' of fpeech*/^ How fhall we recover the 

events of fo long a period from the oblivion in 

which they lye buried ! 

" Why, fays Lucretius f , have not the dee& 
^^ anterior to .the war of Thebes, and the 
** ruin of Troy, been celebrated by the poets ? 
•* Why have fo many heroes, whofe exploits 
*^ are for ever excluded from the rolls of iame, 
•^' been forgotten ?" Is it becaufe there were 
no poets to fihg their praife ? We know, how- 
ever, that thefe ancient people were in a flouriffi- 
ing ftate'; they cultivated the arts, and, perhaps, 
we ought to Scribe to them fome of thofe 
difcoveries that belong undoubtedly to thfe 
moft diftant ages. How many inftitutions do 
We not find, of which it is impoffible to ttaee 
the commendement ? The art of iufing metafe^ 
an art fo difficult as to require many clifferent 
proceffes, and much preliminary knowledge 
has had an immemorial exiftence in the EalL 
Letters too, are fo ancient, that Pliny tlumghik 
himfelf warranted to denominate them eta-nal. 

* Delegibus* f Ub^ gs 



The mvendoh of the figns of the zodiac Hiull, CiArnik 

as we have already remarked, be of high ^ 

antiquity : and what'fliiall we fay of die aftro- *'^'*^' 

nomy of the ancients, whiicb they certainly did 

not invent; but which they often pra6Uferf, 

without underftanding its principles ? Struck 

with thefe circumftances, Mr Bailly *, ha!B 

concluded, that there exifled a people anterior 

to any we are acquainted with, that were the 

inventors of Science ; while thofe who have 

appeared after them on the ftage of the world, * 

have only inherited its fiagments. The refearch^ 

esof this writer are exceedingly ingenious ; but 

he has pufiied the matter greatly too £ar« k 

is a pity he fliould have inveigled himfelf with 

diis primitive nation ; that he fliould have fix* 

ed its native place in the icy feas, in the envi* 

Tons of the pole ; and that, in order to fupport 

a fyftem which it was fuffieicnt to have bi^oacht- 

ed, he ihould have relied on the ideas of fom6^ 

phitdii^heTs who have been accufed of allows 

ingdiemfelves lo be feduced by their own ims^ 

ginations. The great qxxihs of nature a« 

unknown to U9, and we are utterly unable to 

paaetrate the ohfcurity by which they are con* 

:■ : : '■ ' 'cesded* . • •. 

♦ Hift, de L*A{!roa. anclwne/ 
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Cmafter cealed. Between the aera of the firft d[ifc6^ 
!• veries and the period in which they fccm to 

M.t«^».»^ Ijj^^g l^g^j^ revived, it is certain that a vaft in^er-' 
val has elapfed* Since it is impoffible for us to 
fill this gap, let us reft fatisfied with the fads 
that prefent themfelves with incontefUble evi^ 
4ence to our eyes. We (hall never be able to 
penetrate beyond twenty centuries before, our 
vulgar asra^ It is then only that we begin to 
perceive a gleam of light j then arofe that reli- 
gion which colle&ed the fcattered portions 01 
Icience, and united them into one body i Iffome 
have attempted to aggrandize the field of hi& 
tbry, others have unreafonably^ endeavcrured 
to narrow its bounds. The foundation of ci- 
ties, the efhtblifhment of colonie^^ the wars^ 
the intercourfe of nations^ the fall of empires, 
rare events that may follow one another in ra- 
pid fucceffion } but without infifting here on 
the operations of nature^ in refped of which, 
time is nothing, and mocks all our calculations, 
the developement of the progrefs of the htmiaft 
mind requires a fpace at leaft equal to that 
which contains the hiftory of human affairs^ 

Tlfidd^ei , Many of our learned men have not been 
fufficiently attentive to this circuniftance. They 

have 
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have attributed to the deluge the deftruaion Chaptsu 
of the world, and have fi^^ed the precife date I. 
of that event, which is one of thofe that we 
jnuft be content to take for granted. They, 
however, pretend to be well acquainted with 
all the /circumftances attending it, and they 
have even undertaken to explain them. A. 
mong the caufes that have produced it, one of 
the chief, in their opinion, is the inclination of 
Ae earth's axis, from which, they imagine, has 
proceeded the difference of feafons. After- 
wards it was found neceffary to coUefl: toge- 
ther a quantity of water, fufficient to inundate 
the whole world : in order to accomplifh this, 
feme fuppofe that it contained in its bowels a 
vaft refervoir, which they call an Abyfs^ the 
furface of which falling in, the waters gufhed 
out Another makes the earth encounter a co- 
met in its courfe, which envelopes k in its at- 
mofphere, and forms, by the watery particles in 
its train, the windows, of heaveru They have ' 
in general pretended, that in the fpace of a few 
days, ftones, marble, and the hardeft rbcki 
have fuffered ai total folution ; and that the pe- 
trifa^ons found every where in immenfe quan- 
tities, are inconteftible evidences of a deluge. 
Thus^accommodating themfelves to the accoimt 

of 
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CHAmt of Mofes, where this event is related as a mira- 
I- de, they have imagined fyftems that exhibit 
nothing but a monftrous conjundion of phy- 
lies with theology. 



•^n <♦» > » 



the opmi- We are not at Bberty to doubt the teilimony 
«i of the ^ ^Yic facred writer ; but we muft remembier, 
withregard ^^^ ^^ traditions of the Jews relate only to 
to the De- an obfcure nation confined to Paleftine. Other 
^"^ people had not the benefit of the informatioiji 

communicated to them, and confequently enter- 
tained the darkeft notions with regard to their 
true origin ; they admit at moft a few particu- 
hx inundations, inferred from the nature of 
the countries they inhabited. Indeed fome of 
their authors talk of a univerlal deljuge, and 
even> what is at firft furprifing, the defcriptioii 
they have given of it is exaftly fimilar to that 
in Scripture. According to Ovid, to Plutarch,, 
and Lucian, the crimes of the human race 
had provoked the divine vengeance. God 
refolved to externunate a perverfe generation j 
a fingfe juft perfon found favour in his fight. 
D eucali on, deftined Uke Noah to re-*peopIe the 
earth, conftrufts an ark, enters it with his fa- 
mily and every living thing, and does not ven- 
tm:e out till the dove returns to him widi the 

olive- 
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olive-branclii. To account for Ais fingulaf C^a*ti)|' 
conformity, it is fufEcient to remark, that the !• 
authors we have juft mentioned lived in ages '^^♦^^ 
long pofterior to thofe of which we are fpeak« 
ing ; that they wrote long after the foundation 
of the Alexandrian fchool, whither commerce 
had invited the Jews-^; and that then the inter- 
courfe of nations having eftablifhed among 
them a conftant communication, it is not fur- 
prifing that they fliould have reciprocally bor- 
rowed the ideas of each other, which, though 
various and oppofite in numerous particulars, 
had yet many things in common. The author 
of the Metamorphofes catched at thofe that 
moft ftruck his imagination, in a poem which 
he intended fliould defcribe every occiuence ; 
the fubmerfion of the whole world was in his 
eyes a miich more important incident than that 
. of a little Grecian province. There is alfo men- 
tion made of an ark in the poetical library of 
ApoUadorus. If we have not fpoken of Plato, , 
it 1$, becaufe the ilory of the Atlantis is of quite 
a diflferent kind. We have only to refleO: on 
Ae general defign of the Timaeus and of the 
Critias, to be convinced that what is there 
ikid of that celebrated ifland, on the ftory of 
which fg many different fyftcms have been fa- 
bricated. 
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1B«Amft Imcated, is nothing but a fiftion, or philofo-' 
I- pkical romance. As to Plutarch, the prdelytes 

*'**'*^*'**" to Chriftianky had begun to promulgate theur 
doarines in his time ; and we know that thefe 
vrere widely difFufed when Lucian compofed 
Us works, as he fometimes makes them the ' 
fiibjea of his plcafantries. We will fay no- 
thing of Philo the Jew, of Eufebius, nor of 
fome modems who have anxioufly endeavour- - 
cd to difcover a refemblance between the fra- . 
*&>ns of the Jews and thofe of other nations ; 
as if truth ftood in need.of the fupport of fa- 
bles» To have an idea of the force of their 
proofs, let us but attend to the explanation 
Aat fome of them have given of a medal of 
Apamia, a city in Phrygia, (^ the reverie oT 
which are a man and a woman in a fort of 
aik, with two birds, one of which holds the 
branch of a tree in its claws. Three letters, 
KOE, engraven on it, feemed to them the word 
Noah, and therefore they affirmed that the 
identky of Deucalion with that patriarch was 
eftabliflied. Ottavio Falconieri publifhcd a: 
dEfifertation on the fubjed, and Mr*Bryant 
dwells with particular complacency on thi$ 
medal. But he ought to have known that it 
was examined attentively in the. laft century 

by 
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by a very learned man *, who difcovered that Ci^^'Tii 
the letters, inftead of noe, were neo, and form- ^ 
fed the beginning of the word Neocoron, aim 
other name for Apamea. 

If we would underftand perfeOJy what con* 
ftituted the religion of the Ancicnt$, we muft 
go back to its true fources ; we will find that 
Sanchoniatho, Orpheus, Homer, Hefiod, tod all 
thcfe j^hofe works are now the only authentie 
monuments that remain of that religion, have 
^ been filent as to the deluge; and that their 
hiftorians-, fuch as Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon, have not even mentioned that of 
Deucalion or of Ogyges. So far as it is poffi* 
ble to judge of their opinion?, it would feem 
that they had in general a confufed idea of 
fome cataftrophe that had formerly happened 
to the earth ;. and without knowing precifely 
whether it ha4 been owing to water or to fire> 
and even, believing that the concourfe of thefe 
two elements had produced it, they contented 
themfelves with reprefenting it by images cal- 
culated HD perpetuate the memory of univerfai 
devaftation. Imagining that, to effed fuch re- 
G volutions, 

< ^ Bianchini, Hiilori» uniyerfalci. 
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CfiAPTs& volutions, there was a neceffity for the affiotf 
^- of extraordinary beings } they feigned thofe 
M^^^>^>^ monfters the Children of the Earth, who werij 
ThcGSaBti* enemies of order and repofe, who were en# 
dowed with prodigious ftrength, were capable 
of cont^ding with Providence the principle of 
univerfal harmony, and who, venturing to lift 
their impious hands againft the Gods, brought 
back the empire of Chaos*. It is fomewhat 
imgular, that in all ages, and in all climate$» 
die fame emblems have been made ufeof to 
perfonify the principal phenomena oi Nature* 
Every people on the earth have had their 
Giants, to whom they have attnbutied the &me 
powers. This fable exiiled in Peru *, a couxi* 
try aboimding in volcanoes, where Nature af- 
fumes a tremendous* afped } and it was not 
Ids known in Mexicof. We find itagain in 
Japan |, in the. illand of Celebes or MacaQar ][, 
.iituated under the fire of the equator } among 
the GuancheSj^ the ancient inhabitants^ qi T&* 
neriffe S, aod, in general, in sdl coiyitries 
where Man U furrbunded with iublime and 
firikxng obje^h. We know the importance of 

^ Hift. de& voyages. Tom* 51* 

f ^bid. Tom. 47. 

:|t Kempfer^ 1th. 5^ c> i« 

I Hift. des Toyages» Tom. 39. § IbkU Tovr & 
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tile Giante in the mythology of the Scandina- Cha? tit 
vians *, and in the other extremity of the con- !• * 
tinentamon^ the Arabians f, whofe brilliant -^-^••^♦^'** 
fictions are the fource of that marvellous ima*. 
gery now introduced into Europe* By this al* 
legory the Ancients e^lained the deftrudion 
of the world and its confequences. It is im^^ 
poflible to miftake the fenfe of this fabk, for 
the Gods which it oppofes to the Giants are 
diofe of the fecond order ; that is, the Sim^ 
the Moon) and the other deities of th^t clafs ; 
from which it would feem to have been the 
opinion of the inventors, that the war of the 
dements, and the diffolution of matter, could 
by no other images be more aptly defcribed. 

It was the great Jupiter, the fon of Saturn, rhdicmi 
vhom the Giants attempted to dethrone. They h^u mith 
feated themfelves on the fummit of Othrys, ^ oid$i 
and befieged the palace of the immortals du- 
ring nine years. At laft the God fummons^ 
with a loud voice, the powers of heaven ; he 
animates them by his courage, and oppofes the 
G 2 tremendous 

* Introduaion to the HiAoi^ of Denmark, 
t Hiftory of Eogliih Poetry. 
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Chapter tremendous Cyclops * to his audacious en^- 
^* mies. The fignal is fcarcely given, when a 
terrible noife is heard ; immenfe clouds of dull 
obfcure the day. The Gods iflue from their 
ftations, and Olympus trembles under their 
feet. The Titans f advance to meet them ; 
their numerous cohorts fpread horror and con- 
fternation. The conflift is begun, all heaven 
is convulfed with the fhock ; the air refoimds 
with tumultuous cries ; enormous rocks are 
hurled againft the Gods, and fall back again 
with tremendous noife. For a long time the 
vidory is doubtful, till at laft Jupiter launches 
his thunder, and the lightnings fet e^^ery thing 
on fire. The earth is in flames, the forefts 
are burnt up ; the waters boil in the midfl of 
the fea ; and the Titans are precipitated to 
Tartarus, the place of utter darknefs. The 
conqueror was beginning to enjoy his viftory, 

when 

* They were called Bp^KTWf, Sr^ppTHf, and Afy^f ; 
which words fignify Thunder, Lightning, Velocity. 

f All the names of thefe Giants were fignificant. Briaretu^ 
cxprefTes the lofs of ferenity ; Othusy the diverfity of fea- 
fons ; Ephialtesy the great body of clouds ; Enceladusy the 
overflowing of great waters ; Porphyriony the fradure of 
the earth \ Mintas^ great rains ; and Rxchus^ the wind. 
Pluche, Hift. du cicl. 



when he had to engage a new enemy, not lefs Chaftfh 
formidable. Jupiter had recourfe to the fame I. 
arms. After a violent ftruggle, in which Nature •^•^-^♦^ »• H 
again was expofed to great convulfions,Typhon, 
or Typhasus *, the oflfspring of Terra and Tar- 
tarus, was buried under Etna, and his fell re- 
ftored peace to the univerfe. 



These defcriptions, taken from one of the 
poets f, feem to indicate a general conflagra- 
tion rather than a deluge. Such, at leaft, was 
the creed of the Egyptians. Hence, perhaps, 
they adopted the opinion which has been more 
than once revived, that the world would again 
perifh by fire. ** The day will come, cries 
" the poet J, when the earth, the fea, and the 
" etherial regions, Ihall become a prey to the 
" flames, by which the whole univerfe fhall be 
" confumed.*' Thefe ideas of defliruftion 
made a part of the doflrine of the Stoics, who 
were rigid obfervers of virtue, and who en- 
couraged the belief that guilt would be punifli- 
ed, and that God would alter the fece of things. 
** Time, faid they ||, will deftroy and devour 
G 3 " all 

* Typhon or Tipbtusi Cgnifies the fmkc of fire^ cn^ 
jlamed vapours • 

t Heiiod. X Ovid. I| Seneca* 



tionof the 
world. 
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CuArTiA <• all things ; it will obliterate the memory nof 
t ^ only of men, thofe frail and feeble beings, 
«* but of coimtries, of regions, and of all the 
** parts that compofe the univerfe. It will level 
** mountains, it will chanp;e the courfe of ri- 
** vers, it will fwatlow oceans, it will interrupt 
** the intercourfe betwixt nations, it will break 
** the bands of fodety. Cities wilt be engulph- 
** ed. Inundations, earthquakes, and dcftruC- 
•* tive fires will overwhelm the halbitatiom of 
*' men. Every thing that breathes fhall perifli; 
^^ and when the hour arrives in which the 
^ world fhall be extinguifhed in order to its re* 
^ novation, Nature will iink under her owa 
*^ weight, the ftars (hall encounter one another^ 
•* and, in the genertd wreck of matter, all 
** created things will form one vaft conflagra- 
*^ tion. Then there will be no more dafl;inc-. 
^' tions among men ; then for ever fhall di&p. 
^^ pear the names of the Cafpian Sea, the Red 
^^ Sea, the Gulph of Crete and of Ambracia, 
^^ofPontus, andofthePropontis. What then 
** will become of the Adriatic, and of Scyl- 
^^ la, and Charybdis, thofe femous gulphs of 
^ Sicily? All will be confounded. Neither 
^ walls nor towers will afford an afylum. In 
'f*vain fhall niortals make the penetralia of 

^* temples 



** temples refound with their fuppUcadohs; A CwAPtBt 

•* fingle day fhall \rttncfs the defcent of all to the ^'* 

** grave. And thofe to whom Fortune has been •*^"*^^-*^ 

^^ mod liberal of her gifts, and whom fhe has 

** raifed above their fellows j thofe who boaft of 

'^ their defcent and of their treafures, fliall be 

" confounded in the general ruin *. But af» 

** ter this univerfal convulfion, after the extinc- 

^ tion of the human race, and of the wild beafls 

*^ whofe manners man fiiall have adopted, the 

I* ancient order will be rc-eftabliihed j ani- 

^ mals fhaU again be produced : there fhall 

^ be affigned to the earth a race bom undet 

^ happier aufpices, who, at lirft, fhall be guilt- 

^ lefs of any crime ; but who, foon lofmg their 

^innocence, fhall again provoke the Divine 

*^ vengeance by new crimes. So difficult tg 

?* be purfued is the road of Virtue ! f *' 

Th£ flourifhing flate of the ftoic philofcH 
phy in tjie firfl ages of our sera is well known. 
It was the lafl refort of virtue, while the Ro- 
man empire groaned under the cruellefl rod of 
defpotifm ; and never did thkt empire fhew it- 
felf more fublime, or aftonifh the world by 
G4 greatei^ 

\ •^ Senics. f li 
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Ch apteh greater or more exalted charafters, than at that 
I. period. This philofophy had neceffarily a de- 
cided influence on morals, and dill more on 
opinions ; and we ought not to be furprifed 
that its dodrines were mingled with thofe of 
Chriftianity, which then began to be difFufed. 
Among the diflFerent fefts into which the new 
feliigion, almoft in the moment of its birth^ 
was divided, there were fome who adopted this 
ancient tradition of the end of tlie world, and 
who even maintained that it was at hand. The 
doftiine of the Millenarians had many parti- 
fans^ But although their predictions have ne- 
ver been fulfilled, there are every day fome 
fanatics to be met with, who fpeak the fame 
language. It was foretold that a deluge would 
happen in the year 1524. In 1706, Whifton, 
an excellent aftronomer and acute obferver, 
difcovered in the Apocalypfe that Jefus Chrift 
would appear upon the earth in the year 17 15, 
or 1716 at the lateft ; that he would then reign 
1 000 years, and that the confummation of all 
things would take place at the cpnclufion of 
that term. Burnet, an author, like the preced- 
ing, of a Theory of the Earth, when fpeaking. 
of the conflagration of the globe, has only fol- 
lowed an opiiuon pretty generally received, 

and 
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and which is founded on ^e teftimony of die CnArttA 

Fathers and Apoftles tliemfelves. He has, how- I- 
ever, expreffed himfelf poetically, and his ima- •^-^♦•^ 
gination does not yield to that of the Ancients, 
as we may judge by the following paffage : 

*' Let us refleft on the vanity and tranfient 
" glory of all this habitable world ; how, by the 
" force of one element breaking loofe upon 
"the reft, all the varieties of nature, all the 
" works of art, all the labours of men, are re- 
•* duced to nothing ; all that we admired and 
*^ adored before, as great and magnificent, is 
*' obliterated or vanifhed; andanother form and 
^ face of things, plain, funple, and every where 
" the famCjOverfpreadsthe whole earth. Where 
" are now the great empires of the world, and 
** their great imperial cities ? their pillars, 
" trophies, and monuments of glory ? Shew 
" me where they ftood ; read the infcription ; 
" tell me the vigor's name. What remains, 
" what impreffions, what difference or diftinc- 
** tion do you fee in this mafs of fire ? Rome 
** itfelf, eternal, Romej the great city, the Em* 
** prefs of the world, whofe domination and 
** fuperftition,^2:;2a>;2/and modern^ make a great 
^ part of the hiftory of this earth j what is be- 
come 
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ISiTAFTEK ^ come of her now ? She laid her foimdatidM 
I. ^ deep, and her palaces were ftrong and fump*' 

^^•i^ffp-^ €< tuous : Jhe glorified berfelf^ and lived deliciouf* 
*^ ly; andfaid in her hearty I Jit a J^en^ and 
^^ jhall fee no forrow. But her hour is come^ 
** fhe is wiped away from the face of the earthy 
*' and buried in perpetual oblivion. But it is 
^ not cities only, and works of mens hands ; 
^ but the cverlafling hiUs, the mountains and 
^ rocks of the earth, are melted as wax before 
^^ the fun ; and their place is no where foundm 
^ Here ftood the Alps^ a prodigious range of 
^ ftone, the load of the earth, that covered many 
*^ countries, and reached their arms from the 
^^ Ocean to the Black Sea ; this huge mals of 
^^ ftone is foftened and diffolved, as a tender , 
*^ cloud into rain. Here ftood the African 
^f mountains, and Atlas with his top above the 
^^ clouds. There was frozen Cauccfus^ and 
^^ TauruSy and humsy and the mountains of 
^ Afia : And yonder, towards the north, ftood* 
^ the Riphaan hills, clothed in ice and Ihow* 
^ All thefc arc vaniftied, dropped away as die 
^ (how upon thrir heads, and fwallowed up ia 
,«aredfeaoffireV 

• lliwyj Ei 1759. Vol. 1. p. i49» 
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In this manner have the opmions of the An- C»Arti% 
cients been tranfinitted to our tunes : we have J* 
i-elated thofe of the Modems, only to fhew 
•whence they have been derived, and that it is 
poffible to refer all religions to one common ori- 
gin, by divefting them of the local and foreign 
circumftances which charafterize each in par* 
ticular. The religion of vrtiich we are now 
writing the hiftory, prefents us with fcenes of 
uncommon magnihcence. It comprehends all 
dmes, and thofe that do not now exift even in 
tradition. Afi^er having exhibited Man unhap- 
py, and groaning under the effefts of Divine 
Vengeance ; it "again reprefents him to us, re- 
ftored to himfelf, and enjoying the tranquillity 
of Nature. 

At this time It (hews us the daring Geniua 5Pw«etiifcp 
who, mounting to heaven, robbed the immortal ^ 
gods of their facred fire, and brought it to the 
earth. The firft that faw it, admiring its bril- 
liance^ would have killed. and embraced it. 
•* Satyr, cries Prometheus, you will lament the 
** lofs of your beard. It bums when it is touch- 
^* ed, but it gives light and heat to thofe who 
f « know how to ufe it *.'* It is not difficult 

to 
♦ Phtarchf 



|Ci!ii»TfiK to difcover the fenfe of this fable. Promethe-* 
!• us fignifies human reaforij and therefore he b 

^^ift->-»- ^^ ^^ Y^^^Q invented the arts and the fciences. 
. But how fatal were the confequencea of the 
prefent he made to the human race ! Jupiter 
enraged, addrefies him in thefe threatening 
words : " O fon of Japetus, the moft audacious 
** of mortals, you boaft of having deceived^ 
** me, but jou and your pofterity fhall be pu- 
** niihed. Let them enjoy the fire ; but I will 
^ fend evil among them, and it they ihall che^ 
•^rifliV 

^B*«** He fpoke, and by his order the induftrious 

Vulcan takes a bit of clay, apid having moif- 
tened it with water, he moulds it into.the figure 
of a young woman of exquifite beauty. The- 
9ther Gods are eager to outdo one another in 
endowing this mafter-piece with every charm* 
Minerva gives her wifdom ; Venus, the alluring 
graces; and the Goddefs of Perfuafion ani- 
mates her eyes. Soon fhe becomes a miftrefs 
in the art of pleafing ; fhe compofes her drefs 
of the richeft ornaments ; the Hours crown her 
ydth a garland of vernal flowers j but the cruel 

murderer 
* Hefiod. 
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tnurderer of Argus filled her heart with falfe- CnAPTEi 
hood, with treachery, and deceit. He called ^* 
lier Pandora^ becaufe the gods had loaded her 
^th gifts. The fon of Prometheus received 
t:he fatal prefent as it was brought to him by. 
^e meffenger of the gods. This imprudent 
youth, at the fight of fo much beauty, forgot 
the wife counfels of his father. Pandora opeiW 
ed a box which had been given her by Jupi* 
ter, and inftantly every evil rufhed out of it* 
Envy and care, and grief and difeafe, and what* 
ever afflifts unhappy mortals, immediately over- 
fpread the earth ; while nothing remained tQ 
confole them but Hope. 

Almost all nations have had recourfe to Tantatai 
allegory in their accounts of moral evil. Be-* 
fides the fable of Pandora, the Greeks had that 
of Tantalus. His hiftory has been disfigur&i 
by mythologifts, when they have repeated that 
this prince ferved up to die inhabitants of O-p . 
lympus his own fon Pclops at a feaft. ** It ig 
" abfurd, fays Pindar, to accufe the gods of 
" injuftice or cruelty. If there ever was a 
** mortal on whom they laviflied their fiivours, 
^* it was Tantalus ; but he knew not the art 
** of being happy. His pride deftroyed him. 

*' Having 



tntmi ** Having ftolenjiedar and ambrofia, fubftancisi 
Z- ^ that confer immortality, and having impart* 

^^^**^ << ed them to his guefts, he was condemned 
^ to a terrible punifhment^ and thrown into 
^ helL Let no one hope to conceal his a£tioni 
** from the fight of heaven. The crime of the 
^ father was fatal alfo to the fon. The godi 
•* fcnt back Pelops to the earth, and fubjeOsed 
^^ his exiftence to the fhort period of human 
•* life/' We may remark a great analogy be* 
tween Tantalus and Prometheus* The on^ 
fees inceffimtly over his head a huge rodk 
ready to fall, without being able to efcape it* 
The other is chained to the fuoimit of Cauca» 
fas, and an infatiable vulture gnaws his liver, 
diat is cpndnually renewed. BoA of them 
fuffer the punifhment due to their temerity^ 
ftnd they are the caufe of all the evils that ham 
happened on the earth. 

Thefiwr Now difappear the times of innocence. To 

the^geof gold fucceed the ages of filvet, of 
brafs, and of iron. Thrfe four ages, which 
evidently indicate different d^ees of dvi* 
lization, are at the fame time an emblem of 
the progrefs of the arts. If we dixeA diis iille>* 
gory of all foreign ornament, ^f thofe agrc» 

ible 
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able <lefcriptions to which it has pytn tife^ Csurrmji, 
We fhall not bp at a lofs to difcover its origiiu ^ 
Gold and filver, which are met with almofl at 
the furfiace of the earth, are of all metals th« 
moft eafiJy wrought, and therefore they have 
been the earlleft known. Brafs comes next^ 
{md accordingly the weapons of war were long 
Itnade of brafs, as well as the other implements 
diat were anciently in ufe. It long continued 
to be exclufivdy employed in £icrifice^ j be» 
caufe ancient cuiloms, efpecially thofe conneCr 
ted with religion, are always preferved with 
fcrupulous anxiety and care« At laft the fii« 
perior utility of iron was difcorered ) the An- 
cients learnt to fufe and to work it ; aiid as thf 
manufafture of this metal requires the moft 
difficult procefies, it neceflarily fuppofes a 
pec^le living in fociety ; from that momem men 
lofl: the fimplicity of their manners, and Af^ 
trsea, it Was fsdd, abandoned a world deluged 
in blood« It is probable, therefonb^ diat the 
(mt ages, fo much celebrated by the poets^ 
feceived their denomination from the fucce& 
five difcovery of thefe fcto principal metals. 

This difcovery was attributed to fupematu- 
isd beings that were confidered as a Ibrt of 
^ >.^ , Genii, 
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Cvretes. 

Corybante^ 

Dadyli. 
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CiiAPTSit Genii, or inferior deities. Such were the Cy- 
1. clops, who inhabited the caverns of Lipari^ 
From the top of the black and rugged rocks 
with which that ifland is covered, iffued clouds 
of fmoke, and the reiterated ftrokes of the 
hammer were heard to refound upon the an- 

Tdchinci. yii i^ ^.jjjg number alfo were the Telchines, 
who had learnt to work in iron ; the Curctes 
and CorybanteSi not lefs perfeft in metallurgy ; 
the Daftyli, who added to this art that of me- 
decine, and who pofleffed the fecret of fcharm- 
ing pain by inchantments, or by falutary re* 
medies : laftly^ the moll celebrated of all were 
tiie Cabiri, who had afterwards a worlhip pecu« 
Ifarly addreffed to them, in the iflands of Lem* 
nos and Samothracia, and who prelided over 
the planets, after the emblems that reprefent 
the metals had been applied to them« Thde 
different perfonages were at the fame time faid 
to be the firft who inftituted facred ceremonies j 
^hich proves, that in Greece the arts and re- 
ligion were coeval. Indeed the worftiip of the 
Gods was eftablifhed as foon as men began to 
be- civilized ; but efpecially after the introduc- 
tion of the ufe of iron. 

Ceres; r.-B£FOR£ that time, men fed oa acorns^ and 

had 
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hsA Ab other fubfiftenos but what iki earth CnAfttm 
(pontaneoufly produced by the genial influence ^ 
of th6 fun and the fhowcrs*. Ceres is the be« "*****'^*^ 
ne^cieiit deity that changed their grofs food* 
She hid chofen for her refidenct the fortilft 
pUdns in the centre of Si61f. • There, colleft-^ 
ing the fcattered tribes, ihe taught them the 
ftrt of ploughing the earthy to make it fcrtik ; 
and of drawing their nourifhmexit from its bo^ 
fi>m. But that iiland which file fo much favoured 
fobn became for her a fbene of diftrefs. One 
day, as her daughter Proferpine was gathiering PmfijifSait 
flowers in the fmiling vallies of Enna, the fable 
deity of heli perceived her, Pailion inftantly 
inflamed him, he feizes her in the midfl of her 
tompanioft^, fisats her befide him in his cha^ 
^ot, gives the lafli to his couriers, and open* 
ing a road into Tartsu-us, immures his con* 
quefl: from evefy eye. Ceres fought her 
daughter long, and long fhe wearied Heaven 
with he? criesi Provided with two torches 
^dled^ the flames of Etna^ fhe traverfed 
every climate, from the gates of the Eaft to 
t^ie extremities of the Wefl. Three rimes fhe 
crofled the filver bed of the river Achelous^ 
three times fhe refled on the brink of the welU 
H of 
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CfTAftER of CalHoQhorus * ; nor did fhe leam, till aftef 
I. . many a painful joutney, the lot of her daugh« 
ter. The unhappy mother implored the af« 
fiftance of Jupiter ; and it was granted to her 
prayers, that Proferpine fhould be reftoted to 
the world if fhe had eaten nothing fmce her 
rape ; but, unfortunately, fhe had tailed the 
feeds of a pomegranate as fhe was walking in 
the Elyfian fields* The DefUnies then decreed, 
that fhe fhould pafs fix months in hell, and 
that for the refl of the year fhe fhould enjoy 
the light of the fun. 

* This hiflory alludes to the operatiolis oi 
agriculture. Proferpine ravifhcd by Pluto^ 
means the corn which remains concealed du^ 
ring Winter, that it may fpring forth when the 
deity of darknefs has yielded to the Snmixter 
fun. Sicily is the place of her birth, a coun^ 
try remarkable for its univerfal fertility, and 
In which wheat grew fpcmtaneonflyt Other 
nations foon learnt the ufe of grai*.* Tripto- 
lemus, inflrudedby the goddefs herfelf, taught 
them the art of guiding the plough, of fowing 
the fields, and of reaping rich harvefls. 

" Trti 

* CallimacIiUfi. Hymn 5* 
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^* The culture of the g?oulid, kyi ttoufleaii, CiiA^t** 
^* is neceffarily followed by its partition ; as ^• 
^ property, once acknowledged, is fiicceeded •^-<'^»-*-*f 
« by the firft rules of juftice.'^ Thus it is faid 
that Ceres firft invented iand-tharks, firft inf ' 
ftituted htwsi The Athenians preferved with 
Veneration thofe which fhe herfdf had didatedi 
Of thefe fiiiiple laws, which eonfift of three 
ttily, the firft injoined piety to parents, the 
fecondj homage to the Gods, and a facrifice of 
{he fruits of the Earth ; and the third ptohi* 
bited injury to animals^ Thefe afterWardd 
ferved as a model to fucceeding legiflators, and 
the code of the celebrated Draco was but i 
commentary ofi the primitive laws of Ceres ** 

While agriculture flouriftied tinder the care Bacckti^ 
of this goddefs, Bacchus planted the vine j and 
the ta(k which he accompliflxed of foftening 
tfie manners of a favage people, is fignified by 
the lions and the tygers that he tamed* As 
a confequence of the difordcr which the vari- 
ous traditions of the poets introduced into my-" 
thology, this god has been often Confounded 
with one of thofe wh6 reprefented the fun# 
H z That 

f Academic dc Belles^Lettre9.'Tom. 39. Mem. p. 3o6# 



C«iArTc& That Immnary, it is true, may be regardedl 
^ as the fatl^er of agriculture, as the fruits owe 
their maturity to his heat alone. But we have 
already fhewn, that Dionyfus was the genius 
of thelun> confider^d in its annual progrefs ^ 
and the explication of the figns that charac'^ 
terife him, is an evident proof that he is dif« 
tind from Bacchus. The adventures of this 
latter have a reference to the vintage. It was 
faid that he was torn in pieces, to denote the 
manner of making wine. The grapes he is 
crowned vnth^ the noify mirth that accom- 
panies him, the fongs of triumph, and the 
iranfports of his wojfhippers, prefent an image 
of the country when he comes to enrich it 
with his bounty. The old Silenus follows in 
his trsun, fcarcely fupported by his ftaggering 
limbs ; the fame Silenus who was reckoned 
in the number of the wife men, smd who a-^ 
waked from his intoxication to chant in fub* 
lime ftrains the formation of the worl$]. 
Shouts of joy anounce the arrival of the God. 
When he appears^ the labourer forgets his toil, 
.and, foftly reclined on the grafs, makes large 
libations to his honour. 

How happy would man have been if he had 
* remained. 
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Temained content with thefe fimple pleafures, Chapter 

without being ambitious of other enjoyments! !• 

But in vain does Nature lavilh her bleffings ; in 

. vain do the fields and the vines produce a- 

bundant nouriihment ; animals are flaughtered, 

and their blood mingled with the delicious 

fruits of Ceres and of Bacchus. " Barbarous 

^' men ! cries Pythagoras, ceafe the horrid re- 

" paft. Already loaded with viands, and fur- 

" feited vnth abundance, what madnefs urgea 

** you to fuch unneceffary cruelty ? Why do 

** yon accufe -our common mother. Earth, of 

*' being incapable of affprdipg you fubfiftence ? 

** Why do you rebel againft C^res, the inven- 

** trefs of facred laws ? How can you have the 

•* heart to eat with the milk, the blood of the 

** very cattle that yield it ? The panther and 

** the lion, which you name ravenous beads, 

** follow of neceffity their natural mftinft, and 

" devour other animals to preferve their own 

*' life : but you, an hundred times more 

" wil4 and ravenous than they, counteraft, 

" without neceffity, your natural inftinfl:, for 

*^ the fake of indulging a barbarous appetite, 

" The animals which you devour are not thofe 

" that feed on others ; you do not cat camivo«^ 

f* rous animals, but you imitate their favag^ 

H 3 t^ natuWi 



CiiAFTiR • * nature^ You hunger only aft^r the oeck 

I. ^^ and innoceixt; of the brute creation ; crea* 

pH-«^>r.»-»- c< i-yj.^ ^^^ 2^j.g hfirmlefe, th;it fpndly attach 

♦^ th^mfelves to your perfons, and v^hich you 
** devour as the reward of their faithful fer-» 
^^viqesV 

It was thus that Pyths^goras, the mod ancieat 
of the Grecian fages, endeavoured to bring back 
his countrymen to the fimple lav^s of nature!, 
Jlis difciples imitated his example. That they 
inight arrive at the perfedion of their being, 
one of the principal injunftions recommended 
by their dodrine was abftinence from the flefli 
erf aniinals. They inflituted feveral religious 
jtlTociations ; the name of Bachic, which was 
given to oije of them, fhews that they meant to 
adopt the praftices, and to revive the inftitutioa^ 
0iat were pl)f<?ry^d wh^u agriculture was imtf9* 
flucedt 

V^wm^ This art, fo anciently pradifed, fuppqfes th# 
previous difcovery of others ; and it even ftaads 
in need of their aiEftance, Thcufeoffpeechmuft 
jbave preceded the eftabUfhment and diitin&ion 
cf fapxilie^ The divifion of ground gave birth 

ta 

* PIvitardk 
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to Geometry. The neceffity of ftudying the Chapter 
ftar^, andofunderftandingthecourfeofthefea- I- 
fons, fooa became evident. At laft, when men "*"'"'^'^^r. 
were fecure of fubfiftence, the fine arts appear- 
ed to occupy their hours of leifure. They did 
homage, for all thefe'difcoveries, to the Supreme 
Being, by worfhipping him under the name o£ 
Hermes. This god prefided at once over Gram- 
mar, Aftronomy, Eloquence and Mufic ; and 
the different attributes that diflinguifh him^ 
fliew that he was confidered as the inventor of 
thefe fciences. He beflowed on all things their 
proper name, and found out the ufe of letters.. 
Not only did he fubflitute, inflead qf the inar-^ 
ticulate accents which compofed the language 
of ancient people, meafured founds fubjeded ta 
rules^ but he alfo difcovered the art of paint-i 
ingas itwere, and of fubflantiating the thoughts* 
The cadeuceus which he carried in his hand in- , 
dicated his acquaintance with aftronomy. The. 
rod reprefented the Equator, and the two fer- 
pents the oblique progrefs of the fun in the E- 
cliptic. *It appears that, among the Egyptians^ 
the year originally confined but of 360 days^ 
becaufe they attributed the addition of the e- 
paft, or five intercalary days, to this god. The 
36525 rolls that were to be feen near his ftatue, 
. H4 ^e 



CaAYTER are evidoitly the exprdCon in decimals of the 
!• year compofed of 365 days and a fourth, or of 
365.25. This number has appeared m^erioua 
to feveral learned m«i. According to Freret % 
it fignified the revolution of the equinoxes ; but^ 
in order to admit that fignification, we muft 
fuppofe the obfervations of the Ancienis to have 
been very imperfe£k, which cannot be allowed^ 
M. Gebelin f , by decompofing it, and inveftiga^ . 
ting its divifors, difcovered many periods of 
time' which, multiplied by one anoAer, formed, 
a particular cycle. We are indebted* to M* 
Dupuis for the fimple and natural ei^lanatidn 
triiich we have adopted. Hermes invented the 
lyre with three firings. He was alfo the go4 o£ 
EJoquence, and he had principally contrij^uted 
to refcue men from a ftate of barbarity, |^^ 
iy, the fdence which goes by his nam&|, was 
of his invention j its objeS is to peoetrate inta 
the formation of bodies ; it has o^n deteded 
Nature in her operations;, and can alone reveal 
to us^ her fecrets* He left a xnmiber of confi^t 
derable works, or rather, every ufeful thing wat 
attributed to him ; vrife men, operating in re« 

tircmcaift 

* Defepfe de U CJironologje, 
f Allegories Orientales.^ 

{^ The ^enne;ic Hulofophy^ or GbemiOf^t 



tfrement within their temples/ and devotmg CHApnit 
iSiemfelves to the infonnation of their compa- . l- 
tiiots, afcribed to him the honours due to their -*^-**^»< 
own genius. For a long time columns were 
the only archives, and the name oiThoU given 
Aem by the Egyptians, was the fame with 
that oi Hermes : hence the tradition that this 
god engraved his difcoveries on ftone, that they . 
might be tranfmitted to pofterity. Thefewere \ 
the precious monuments that aflforded materials 
to Sanchoniatho, while he compofed his hifto^ 
rf the Origin of the World. 

Thus we have taken a view of ancient times, Reca^tui*^ 
and followed the progrefs of civilization, from ^^ ^ ^ 
the Infency of fociety to the moment of its pcr^ thirdotte 
ItGion. The Giants, firft of all, have fliewu 
iis^the deftxuftion and renovation of the Wdrld« 
:Then wedifcover, in thefableofFrometheus, . 
^e firft evolution of human realbn^ Evil is in* 
troduced by Pandora, and the crime of Tantalus 
is punifhed in his moft diftant pofterity* This 
period is alfo that of the eftablifhment of the 
arts. Particular deities, known under the 
names of Cyclops, Telchines, Curetes, Cory^ 
hantes, Da%li, and Calxri, devote them- 
fclves to the occupations of metallurgy. Ceres* 

t€achi» 



CirirTER teaches agriculture, and diftatesIaWs. The rape 
I. of her daughter Proferpine is emblematic of the 
operations of hufbandry. Bacchus plants the 
grape, and teaches the art of making wine^ 
l^ftly, Hermes, and his attributes, charaderize 
the inventive genius, and multiplied difcoveries 
of Man, 

Such werq the principal divinities that con* 
ftituted the religion of the Ancients. ^ Each 
had peculiar fundions, and they were divided 
into three great orders : one of thefe reprefent- 
ed the Supreme Being and his various attri- 
butes, together with matter and its different 
forms: thefecond, the fyftem of the world : 
and the laft, the objeds that relate to Man, 
TTius their hiftory included that of univerial 
nature. 



The gods who compofed the celeftial hierar- 
chy were, as we have already obferved, fo ma- 
ny intelligences diftin£t from one another, 
though all proceeding from the fame principle. 
They had under them minlfters of their will cal- 
led Demons^ who were entrufted with the exe- 
cution of their orders. Thefe particular genii 
formed, in fome meafure, a gradation in th& 

chaia 
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chain of beings* They were fcattered over the 
Univerfe, and filled the'fpace that feparates maa 
firom the Deity, Of thefe there w^re feveral 
forts; one good and beneficent, others inceffanO 
. ly occupi^ with laying fnares for the worthy, 
md leading them afide from the road of Virr 
tue. Thefe Angular ideas, which may help to 
reconcile the exiftence of evil with the freedom 
of the human wijl, have been adopted among 
all nations. They received thdr origin in 
the Eafl, where they were connefted with 
the religious fyflem, Pythagoras, and Thales 
of Miletus were the firft, it is feid, who brought 
them into Greece. Plato made them the.bafii 
of that ideal philofophy which confiiled in ab* 
ftrad ideas, and which, by raifmg itfelf above 
matter and fenfe, created an inteUedual world* 
The revolution caufed by the aj^arance of 
Chriflianity , far from deflroying thefe opinions, 
tended to confirm them. Many of the father$ 
of the church were Platonifts * j andthofeamong 
them who were mod zealous in their enmity 
to the ancient religion, took advantage of its 
metaphyfical opinions ; perhaps from a dread 
of (brtling imfettled minds, or rather becaufe, 

by 

• ♦Oibbon* 
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Ck Af TCR by the particular permiffion of God, the phito* 
I. fophers had been infpired with the kiK>wledge 

'2#.i.ff 1 1 1 of truths the moft fublime, that they might 
prepare the way for the GofpeJ. Many inftan- 
ces of this might be brought, but we confine 
ourfelves to that which concerns the Demons* 
If we believe Vandalius, and efpecially Bekker,. 
who has moft thoroughly inveftigated the fub-- 
jeS, it would feem that this doftrine is one o€ 
thofe that we have borrowed from the An- 
cients. 

There were ftiU other deities, who may be 
termed local; becaufe they made no part of the 
univerfal worfhip, but were confined to a par- 
ticular diftria. Thus, Republics had tutelar 
genii, who watched over their prefervation^ 
and with regard to whom a religious filencc 
was obferved, left their enemies might endea- 
vour to propitiate them. They were anxious 
too to conceal the fecret name of their cities * : 
it was a crime to pronounce it; and Valerius 
Soranus was feverely punifhed for having re- 
f enitet. Tealed that of Rome f . On the other hand, the 

citizens. 

* MacroWus. 

t This name was Valcotig. Se^Monde Primitif, torn. 8. 
p. 299. 



dtizdns put themfelves and their fainilies tin* Chavtie 
der the prote&ion of fome god, whom they ^ 
chofe at pleafure. The images made ufe of "^^H^^^ 
to reprefent them were the Lares and Penates. 
liVlthin each houfe there was a place appro- 
priated for their reception called the Focus ^he^ 
caufe a perpetual fire was kept up there. This 
lacred place was alfo an inviolable af^unu 
Coriolanus was fecure in the houfe of his ene« 
my the moment he embraced the houfehpid* 
gods*» 

We have ftiU to takis notice of feveral per* Pardciii^ 
ibnages, improperly called Gods, who canhot ^""^ 
be ranked with thofe we have dready enumer- 
ated. In a religion which, though it acknow-» 
leiiged one firft c^ufe, admitted the exiftence 
of many inferior powers, it t^ras difficult td 
confine the objects of worfhip within bounds. 
The imagination, carried along by a crowd 
of feducing images, foon began to increafe 
the number, h peopled the country with be-> 
ings of every kind* The woods were filled' 
with Satyrs and Fauns, while every tree had 
its Dryad. 

« Ti« 

* Plutarch. 



(HitiMka ^ The Kymphs, fays CalHmachus, ire btttH 

I. ^ with the Oaks. They fejoice when the de¥^ 

** re-animates thefe trees, andthey Weep ^t thi 

*^ fell of their leaves.** A god refided at thd 

fource of cVery river, and his voice was h^rd 

hi its gentle murmurs. Old Ocean himfel^ 

Ited his palace in moid gtottos, where the 

daughters of Niefeus compofed his court* Eve^ 

ty objefl aroimd bore the ftamp of the marvel^ 

bus. *^ Tliat rock agalnft wWdh the Ixraver 

** are dalhing, ftill preferves the figure of the 

** unhappy Lychas. The Hyacinth records 

•* the fetal death of the friend of Apollo. Far^ 

** ther is heard the folitary Echo complaining 

<^ of NarGiff^s/* The Ppets fung the hiftory 

of thefe metamorphofe^, aiid their ingenious 

fidions dontributed to itiaiiitain the illufioiu 

£ven moral beings bad a fenfible exiflence at^ 

tributed to them* Pfyche wafe the Sotil *, and 

from her union with Love fpiling Ple^ure» 

Hie Grac« holding each other by the hand } 

jPame, that monfter with innumerable cyes^ 

tnouths, and ears, who, touching the earth 

teith her feet, hides her head in the clouds } 

the Attributes afcribed to Fortune j.thofe by 

which 
^ Wi^burton'* Diyinc legation, VoL L 
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i^hich wifdom, courage, and ftrength wete de- ^'Sa^rt 
figned, ftiew to what a height the rage for Al- 
legory was carried- But they were not con- 
tent with having animated the Virtues^ even 
Vices were perfonified. Hunger, Hatt-ed^ Dif- 
cord, and Revenge had their altars ; and the 
brave Spartans themfelves facrificed to Fear# 

• Why are we not permitted to pafs over m ApothetM 
filence thofe opprobrious times that deferve 
to be expunged from the records of. hiftory, 
when vile tyrants, who during life had been 
the difgrace of humanity, received divine ho- 
nours after death ? when a people, lately free, 
bold, and full of energy, proftrated themfelves 
in trembling crowds before the ftatues of an - 

Odavius, and of a Tiberius ? Thefe deifications 
were hardly known in the days of liberty, and 
never were they fo frequent, as when defpotifm, 
binding in fetters the faculties of the foul, left 
men no fentiment but fear. Such profanation 
was the work of flavery. That this Religiott 
did not difdain to lend her aid to the ddufion, 
was owing to the natural tolerance of her ge- 
nius ; which, fo long as the public worfhip alone 
was concerned, siccounted external forms of 
ao importancef 

But 
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CuArnt But wUle ilaves thus abufed lier fkdrd 
h name, while ihe feemed in fome foit 2a)sai(k)ii* 
ed to the caprice of the Poets, who disfigtured 
while they thought they embdlifhed her) tii 
that of the phibfophext themfelves, who ei^ 
deavoured to bend her to their fyftems j flit 
ihclofed in her bofom an inftitution which hfl4 
for its principal objeft, to prefenre her fimple 
do£brines inviolate, and to bring back her wor« 
flup to its primitive dignity. Such was Aft 
end propofed by the Myiteries^ 
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CHAPTER It. 



0/ the Secret Worjhify er tf the Myjieries* 



THIS interefting part of tl^ Ancient Reli- 
gion, which in reality conftitutes its ef- 
fence, is at the fame time that part of it which 
is of the moft difftcult inveftigation. Hitherto 
traditions, which are indeed at befl: Uncertain 
and often contradiftory, have been our guides 
in endeavouring to unravel the chaos of my- 
thology*, but here all is covered with thick dark- 
xifefs ; it is now neceflary, as it were, to defcend 
into the bowels of the earth ; to publiih what 
for a long time it was not permitted to reveal ; 
to fcrutinize a fecret kept religioufly ifor ages, 
^nd on which it was hardly allowed to form 
a conjefture. The Ancients, bound by the 
moft facred of all toaths, explained thenifelves 
on this hc*^ with the greateft referve, ^s oftea 
fts they had occafion to fpeak of the Myfleries, 
It muft be allowed, however, that there were 
extant a great many works .concerning thefe ce- 
remonies : befides the books that treated of 
them profeffedly, and which being pubUfli«d 
X uader 
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Off APTcn undfer the names of Orpheus, of Mufaeus, or <rf 

II. Eumolpus, may be termed ritual books ; it is cef- 

M^^^>.»- tain, that Stefimbrotus, Menander, Hicefines, 

who have Arignotus thePythagotician,and feveral otheny 

trcatca of undertook to defcribe them : but now when 

t^ca* the works of thefe authors are loft, the only 

monuments ts^in^ are fome fragments that 

contsun a few allufions^ of which it is verjr 

difficult to find the application ; and we are 

forced to have recourfe to the teftimony evett 

of thofe that have an intereft in deceiving. 

The firft apologifts of ChrifHanity have 
thrown fome light on this obfcure fubjed. It 
was neceflary for them to difcover the dog* 
mas that they meant to refute ; and thou^ 
they have in general disfigured them, their 
vehement declamations contain a multitude of 
intercfting particulars. The' writings of Ar- ! 
nobius, of TertuUian, but efpecially of Clc* 
mens Alexandrinus, are ftill the principal four* j 
ces from which the modems derive their in* 
formation. Thefe, in their turn, have been in- 
fluenced by particular views. Some of them^ 
as may naturally be imagined, have not fcru- 
pled to adopt the inveftives that had formerly 
been dilated by blind zeal againft the inflitu- 

tions^ 
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^on$ of antiquity : and if there are any Dtrho Chavtul 
have (hewn themfelves fuperior to fdch unjuit IL 
prejudices^ they have not always been able 
to guard againft the fpirit of fyftem^ In this 
refped) Warburton deferves our cenfure *• Hid 
Inquirifis are extremely ingenious } but he has 
knaintained that the Gods were only deified 
heroes, M. Gebelinf, who wifhed to find 
ip every circulnftance fome reference to agri- 
culture, perceived nothing in thefe Myfteries 
but an eihblem of the origin and progress of 
that art j while, according to the author of 
jftjfttiquity Unveiled J, " they ought to be con- 
^^ fidered as the fatal depofit of the religious 
^' melancholy of the firit men." Although 
the nature of this work does not permit us to 
enter into all the details which a matter of 
fiich importance would require, yet as we are 
to go oVer the fame ground, we fhall take ad* 
Vantage of the difcoveries, and the great la* 
hours of thofe who have preceded us. Per- 
haps, by follovang their footfteps we (hall fuc- 
ceed in forming a more exa£t idea of a Reli* 
gion too long mifunderftood, and too often ig* 
1 2 norantly 

* Divine Legation of Mofes. 

f Hkft. du Calendrier. 

X L'Antiquitc DeroXlce. lir. j. C. 2% 
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noraiitly'infulted. But let us enter the facred 
receffes of her temple. There, truly auguft, we 
fhall behold her fhining with unborrowed 
luflre, joining to the pomp of ceremonious 
obfervancc the praftice of the auftere virtues, ' 
and intitled by her morality to command the. 
minds of enlightened nations. 

We have already diftingHifhed two Idn'ds 
of worihip in the ancient religion. The firft, 
called Popular, confifted chiefly in outward 
forms. " It prefented to its votaries, fays Fre?' 
'^ ret, a wide but fertile field, which every one 
^' was at liberty to appropriate, and where 
'' each roamed at pleafure without fubordina-* 
" tion, and without the mutual co-operation 
" or confent that produce uniformity." The 
hiftory of thofe gods that have juft come uH^ 
der our review ha^ furnifhed us with more 
than one example of this ; and often, in fpite 
of all our endeavours, it has been difficult for 
us to difcover the primitive idea of which they 
were originally the image. This is not the 
cafe with the other fpecies of worfhip : in it 
all is connefted*and concatenated ; it refts on 
a facred bafis ; it prefents a fyftem all the 
parts of which correfpond with each other ; 
' ' ' and. 
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. .and, for from permitting any capricious inno- Chapter 
vation, it firmly withftpod every attack on the ^^• 
moft uneffential points of its dodrines. IT^e ••'*"'"'*^'^' 
preparations it exafted contributed to maintain 
its purity. It was enveloped in refpedl and 
.filence as with an impenetrable veil. Thus, 
while the people in crowds frequented the por- 
ticoes of the temple, and, proftrate before the 
altars of Jupiter, adored thpt powerful deity 
whom they, had been taught to revere, but 
.whofe effence was. unknown to them, a fmall 
number only were admitted into the fanftu- 
ary : thefe enjoyed the aftual prefence.of the 
..god' J they arofe by degrees to comprehend 
.the principles of things j and, contemplating, 
the fpe£kacle of the uniyerfe, fubjcd to invari- 
able laws, they did homage to him who is the 
origin of all. JL^ ^ 

The fecond worflup diflFered not effentially Thu laft 
from the firft, of which indeed it was fymbo- was known 
. lical, but it had a more direfl: tendency. While ^^ ^* 
it attraded regard by the commanding magni- ^ ^ .^.^ 
.ficence of its exterior, it was ftill more refpec- 
. table by its doftrines. The initiated, that is, 
fuch as had undergone certaia preparatory 
trials, alone were permitted Jo celebrate this 
1 3 W9rfhip, 
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CHAPTtk ^orfhip. It was defigned by a name exprdt 
II. five of its nature. The Myjltries^ or the con* 
^^"^^"^ ^ ' cealed part of the ancient Religion, contained 
its^moft augufl: and moft facred do£brines. 



l^lan of the 
Treatife on 
tbe Myfte- 

rici. 



We fliall begin with inveftigating the ors 
gin of thofe Myfteries, and their objeft. After- 
wards, as we defcribe the ceremonies with 
which they were accompanied^ we fhall chiefly 
endeavour to unfold their fpirit ; and having; 
fhewn thtir importance, and demonftrated 
what were the opinions with refped to them 
among the Ancients, we fhall, in a few word)^ 
attend to the revolutions which an inflitution, 
fo celebrated and fo univerfaUy adopted, wsa 
in the txA expofed to. 



tJBiTerfal». 
tyof the 
l^rfterid* 



JbrDEEi), this inflitution was by no mean 
peculiar to theCrteek$,but exifted amocfg all the 
nations of the earth. Rengioh,in everycountry^ 
concealed h^rfelf under a Veil : in the general 
opinion (he defcended from heaven, where iba 
had recdved divine illumination, and therefans 
perhaps (he thought it neceflary to accommo- 
date herfelf to the weaknefs of our organdy 
by concealing a part of her fplendour ; or peN 
4i^p$, by promulgating incomprehenfible dog* 

mas^ 



tnas, {he meant to avoid the mquifitlve refesarcb Chaptba 

of idle curiofity. For the moil part, inflead IL 

of perfuafion, ihe made ufe of authority, and 

led captive the fenfes, that flie might the more 

eafily bring reafon under fubjedion* Hence, 

fometimes prodigies and marvellous events 

iucceeded one another with rkpidity, while in« 

jxm&ions of the mod rigorous filence were 

impofed on the fpedators. Hence thofe ob- 

jeds of magnificence or terror prefented to 

the eyes, all calculated to produce the mpfl: 

Cvely impreffions on the mind. Such cere* 

monies are fUU in ufe in China, in Jjapan, and 

in thofe EaAem monarchies that have fubfift* 

ed from immemorial times** They were 

known to the Caribbees, to the Mexicans, and 

to the inhabitants of Peru f , before the def* 

trudive invafion of the Spaniards i and they 

ve found alfo at this day among ^ the lavages 

icattered over the Northern countries of the 

New World |, who, with their independence, 

have preferved their original laws. Such for- 

meiiy were the opinions of our brave ancef« 

tors, who fupported for fo ,lpng a time the 

1 4 , caufe 

* Lafiteau, Moeun de$ fauvage$. Tom. a* 

t Id. ihid. "^ t Id. ihid. 
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Chaytbr caufe of liberty, againft the oppreflTors of thflr 
I^* human race : they too had a fecret religion, 
and they fixed its abode in the obfcureft re, 
treats. Darkfome woods that infpired a fa.. 
cred horror, and which time had refpefted as 
well as the hand of man, were the habitationsi 
of their gods. Nobody durft approach then|. 
except on thofe ftated days in which the Druids, 
cfcorted by jhe principal chiefs, went in pom*. 
pous folemnity to cut the faered miQetoe, th^ 
fymbol of their worlhip. In the Northern ex-i 
tremity of our continent alfo, inacqefEble grot*. 
tos and inunenfe caverns ferved to cenceal 
from the multitude the facrifices ♦ of the 
priefts of Odin, as we learn from fome anci^l 
ent charafters infcribed on certain ^ocks in 
Iceland or Norway. Laftly, even thofe people 
that have been lately difeovered fcattered 
among the iflands of the great Pacific Ocean, 
and who have been feparated till now from 
tlie world, have alfo their Myfteriesf. W« 
have had more than one occafion to obfenre 
this conformity of religious opinions in diflfejfi^ 
ent ages arid in different climates : wherice, p^ 
haps, it may be cpncluded, that between mai 

anc| 

♦ Introduction to the Hiftory of Dennjark^ 
f Cook's Voyages. 



*nd the Deity, there exift only a ccrt^n ntim-f CiAprvft. 
ber of connedting relations, which are eafily tra- I^» 
ced. ITius, each individual fyftcm origina« "'^♦•''•^ 
ting fronj the fame principles, would produce 
nearly fimilar rcfults when civil fociety began 
to be formed } and when afterwards a general 
intercourfe was eftablifhed among national, it 
is not liirprifing that various people fliould in- 
ienfibly adopt a theology fimilar in the effen- 
tial parts, though different in the form. 

Thus, the firft Greeks eafily embraced that '^^ «* 
theology which was introduced among them by ^ *°*^ 
the colonies. They had borrowed their demes 
^om the Oriental nations t to them they were 
indebted for that fecret part of the religion 
which could alone inform them of the true 
objefl: of their veneration. The Myfteries were 
particularly celebrated in that country which 
has jufUy been confidered as the parent of the 
fciences * : there they were cultivated by an 
^rder of priefts entrufl:ed with the care of pre. 
fervwg the facred depofit ; and there it was 
only allowed to a few wife meilt to remove the 
veil by which they were concealed. Qrpheus^ 
|g whom we muft always have recourfe when 

we 

? Egypt. 
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Chritnit we inveltigate the Religion of the Greeks, had 
IL travelled into Egypt ; whence he had brought 
die Mylleries, which a philofopher of antiqui« 
tf* calls Divine; becaufe they foftened the 
manners of men ; becaufe, with laws, they be* 
ftowed on them fife and nourifhment ; and, di- 
vefting them of their brutal inclinations, re- 
caUed them to the virtues of humanity. 

They were firft inftituted in a finall iiland 
fituated at the entry of the Thracian Cberfcme- 
fiis> which antiquity long venerated as the cen- 
tre of religion, and thence they padBfed ii^ea* 
BAf into the neighbouring countries* Me* 
bmpus, inftrufied in the fchool of Orpheus^ 
tfiablifhed fimilar inftitutions in Argolis, as 
did Troi^Kimus in Boeotia, and the celebrated 
XSulsBiis at Athens ft In each canton they 
were dtftinguiihed by a diffident name^ or nu 
Aar^ if we may ufe the expxd&on^ they had 
been put under the invocation of a particular 
divinity, chofen moft commonly out of thcrfe 
tif the third order : a certwi proof, Jthat 4I 
Greece diey had the &me origin with the zxtu 
Thus, the moil ancient of all were thofe of 

the 
- f Cicero, dc Legibos. f Tcrtul. Apolog. 
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the difcoverers of metallurgy^ t>f the-Cydopi CMfrfl| 
at Lemnos, of the Guretes and Dadyli in the II* 
ifland of Crete ; but efpedally of the Cabiri in 
£amothracia : vfhidk fliews u£, at the bmt time^ 
that civilization began in the iflands that fUN 
Tound Greece, whence it was afteriirardsfpread 
over the continent* When by a lucky revcfc- 
lution the Greeks had been refcued from bai>- 
barifm, they wiihed that the beneficent deitieSf 
to whom they attributed the difcioveries that 
were mod ufeful to man, ihbuld preiide Ova: 
the religious worihip which hid been introdu- 
ced at the fame period* ThdTe auguft fundion 
Dtrere committed to die charge of Ceres and of 
Bacchus i of the firft efpedally, who had in- 
troduced laws, aAd uught the practice of agri- 
culture. The Myfteries, inftituted in honour 
of that goddeft, foon obtained a con^cuoul 
celebrity. They ^fifiered however in nothing 
' from thofe that wete afterwarda eftabfiflied in 
other places, luid which foon became numer* 
OU8. In whatever place they were cdebratedj 
-or whatever form they affiuned, they continu- 
ed always effentially the fiuftt; and as they 
were but a portion of that religion, which, as we 
have feen^ comprehended the ^verialfyftem 

of 



finAnn -of Nature, they muft have had the fame ob» 
n. jca. 



ObjcA of ^ Among thofe who^ have taken pleafure in 

^ disfiguring mythology, fome have pretended 

that the objeft of the Myfteries was to unveil 

the errors of the former, and to inftill into 

•the people purer fentiments, by informing them 

with regard to the nature of the beings they 

adored, and by teaching them, " that Mercury, 

" Jupiter, Bacchus, and the whole rabble of 

'"licentious deities, were only dead mortals; 

' " fubjed in life to the fame paflions and infir- 

** mities with themifelves ; but having been, 

" on other accounts, benefadors to mankind, 

"grateful pofterity had deified them; and, 

■" with their virtues, had indifcreetly canoni- 

^* zed their vices/* This opinion belongs to 

Warburtonf, and is founded, like the reft 

' which he has adopted, on a pretended letter o£ 

Alexander the Great to his mother, related 

,by St Auguftine, Minutius Felix, and fome 

•others, and which ought to be ranked in the 

number of thofe pious frauds which the firft 

.Chriftians thought themfelves at liberty to 

praftife. We fliall not flop to combat, this 

opinion, 
t Divine Legation, Book z* 
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opinion, of which we have already fiiewn the Chaftse' 
abfurdity. It leads to the improbable fuppo- II- 
fition, that the Ancients cultivated two forts -^'•^•^♦»-»-*!: 
of religiou of oppofite tendency, that the. 
one condemned what the other enjoined, and 
that' the people were at once impious and ido^ 
latrous. 

Far from deflroying polytheifm, in the fenfe ThoMyfte:; 
in which this word ought to be taken, the* nesincuic*- 
Myfteries tended to eftablifli it ; but they con- ^^ ^'^^ 
fined it within its true bounds ; they guarded ^^^ ^^^ 
it efpecially againft the errors of the imagina-s explained 
tion ; and having explained what it was necef- *^« ^*^^«» 
fery to underftand by that multiplicity of gods, *^ niytho? 
the objefts of public veneration, they arofe to 
the Supreme Intelligence who comprehends 
them all, and irom whom they are all but an 
emanation.- The true meaning of the. adven- 
tures that were afcribed to them, of the fables 
that compofcd their hiftory,was unfolded and *" .- 
explained. The principles of the univerfe, 
the moft impofing phenomena of aftronomy^ 
and thofe arts that had ferved as the bails of 
fociety, all paifled fucceffively under review. 
They took particular xare to commemorate 
the principal epocbas of the world, which had 

at 
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CiAtftt at firfl be«n fbraied out of the bofbm of ChadMi 
^' then alternately deftroyed and renewed : laft« 
ty, they unvdied the picture of Science and 
of kdigion uniting together for the happinefii 
*&ild infbudion of mankind* The Myfterieg 
alone were capable iof interpreting the ficred 
emblems i and thud, fays CirceTo, *^ when they 
^ are lireli examined, and duly confidered, they 
^ iUuftrate the nature) of things more than that 
f*ofthegod»^ 

Biti* their pnncipal objeiS, under the natal 
ef UiUTerfal Nature, was the one tinoriginated 
bong, wfaofe fon^ons as ii^eil as attribute! 
had been perfonified. The Myileries, fays 
Strabo f , were inftituted only to preferve the 
honour due to the fupreme beings 

A-Hieaof These alone, feys Chryfippus, cSii ccMiilnft* 

pftAfif Pioo litcate a juft idea of him. They taught that 

he is the Supreme Ruler, that he governs all 

things, and dlfpcfes of all events ; that his eye 

t)eholds every aOion, and even the moft fecrot 

thought. By thus placing Man und^ the im« 

mediate 
^ Dc Not. Dw. lib. u C 4f « 
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mediate inTpe^tion c^the Deity, they infpited CmA9^ 

him with the love of virtue, and they ferved a| IL 

the lame time to give him juft iu)tions of the ••••••■* 

excellence and dignity of human nature 

The dogma of the immomlky of the fottl 3* 'n^ «t 
k ftri&ly connected with thftt pf providence^ AttaMt- 
Since there is a juft God, who puniihes and ^^ 
rewards ; fince he hat itamped his image on 
our hearts, and given us thofe ideas of per» 
fe£Uoil to which we are continually approacbi^ 
ing, he could not will that our expedadoQ 
fliould be decdved, and he has therefore rek^ 
ferved us for the noUeft purpofes« This coa^ 
Iblatory opinion opens to the iage an afylum^ 
whence, like thofe who from an elevated fh^ 
tioii enjoy the profped of the fea in a ftora^ 
he confiders in tranquillity the tumultuous agi- 
tations of mortak, uncertain of their fate ; wfaife 
he, pafuaded as he is that he Ihalireceive the 
reward of his labours, with unwearied ardour 
devotes hupfelf to the inveftigation of truth. 
The defire he has for immortality is, in hii^ 
mind, the ftrongeft afluquice th»t he wiU 6th 
tain it. And indeed, if Nature hcr&ii had . 
not engraven it on his heart, whence could be. 
derived that anticipation of future ages, that 

love 



VBAprii love of glory which he extends beyond thd 
I^ limits of the tomb? Are not ,his thoughts bent 
on futurity ? Is it not for pofterity that he con-i 
fumes himfelf with watchingy that he devoted 
himfelf to meditation, and foregoes the enjoy- 
ineht of his dearefl: pleafures ? He plants ttee^ 
that are not to befar fruit till long after his 
death ; but he kiidws, that one day, idxen his 
grand-children fhall come and repofe beneath ' 
their fhade, he fhall hear and enjoy t^e bene>> 
difliohs bellowed on his memory. Yes, with* 
out a doubt, the foul furvives the body. Let 
Us believe the internal fenfe which proelaimi 
to us this truths rather than all the vai& 
Arguments diat have been urged againfl it{ 
And 'even though it fhould not reft on an w 
dubitabte fcnmdation, why endeavour to defr 
troy its probability ? ^Why dhoke the predou* 
germs df fhofe virtues it gives birth to ? *Twas 
this that conduflied thi'ee hundred Spartans to 
the defiles at ThenUopylas to ferve as a bai^ 
tier againft innumerable armies ; that fsnt £pa^ 
Ininohdas to bury himfelf in the plains df 
Mantinea: it is this that, by promifmg to the 
Warrior a crown of immortality, teaches .him 
to prefer-to tha fweets of repofe the honour of 
•" . .. . . , . psKifhhig^ 
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perifhing for his country*. It alone infpires Chapter 
the courage, ftill more heroic of refifting op- IL 
preffion. How noble is the fpeftade of So- 
crates, unjuftly condemned, difdaining to have 
recourfe to fupplication, occupied the whole 
day of his death in confoling his friends, and 
while he holds in his hands the poifoned cup, 
inculcating upon them thofe fublime principles 
of the truth of which his reafon, improved by 
long experience, had given him the moft per- 
.fe£k convidion. Thus thought Cato, that 
virtuous Roman, whofe inflexible foul never 
could be induced to bend the knee to tyranny, 
and who, after having fupported to the laft 
ftruggle the caufe of liberty, regarded the 
moment of its extinftion as that which Provi- 
dence pointed out to hini for quitting the poft 
he had been deftined to guard. Far be the 
maxims of thofe men from us, who maintain 
that every thing ends with this ftate of exift- 
ence, and that when we ceafe to live we ceafe 
to be. Dreadful idea ! fit only to overwhelm us 
with defpair, and which, for from arming us 
againft- the feat of death, only makes its ap- 
proach the more hideous. Ah ! if it be given 
K to 

* Cicero. Tufcul. 1. 1. c. 15. 
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Chapteh to man to tafte the unmingled pleafure of fa- 
H. tisfeftion \nth his own conduft, if he can de^ 

•^^•^♦^^** p?jt from life as a fatisfied gueft rifes from a 
banquet, it is only in the firm hope, that, after 
being freed from the illufions of fenfe, he goea 
to rejoin the Supreme Being, and to content, 
plate thofe eternal truths of which he is the 
fburce. 

Such, in all ages, has been the language of 
true philofophy, and thus it has exalted the 
mind of Main, by afluring him of immortality^ 
But -when we a(k what becomes of tl^e Soul, 
and what fate fhe is referved for, philofophy ie 
£>rced to remain filent; befides, it lifts itf. 
voice only to a few enlightened minds, fome 
of whom indeed have employed againft it its 
Qwn weapons. Religion poffeifes the double 
advantage of fpeaking to the people, and of 
fubftituting in the room of abftraft fpeculation^ 
which they are unable to gomprehend, fuch 
fenfible images as leave no doubt in the mind. 
It was one of her principle dogmas among the 
Ancients, that the breath which animates is 21 
portion of the univerfal mind diiftifed over 
every particle of matter. ** Man is like to 
*- God, faid they j he is endowed with life za&L 

'' fenfe— 
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" fenfe, he can refleft on the paft; and and- ChapyeW 
*' cipate the future. He maintains an abfcv II 
** lute empire over his body ; he governs and 
** moves it, as God governs the world, which 
^* is not lefs fragile or lefs perifhable* The 
*^ principle of a6Uon alone is eternal*/* The 
Myfteries ferved chiefly to reprefent the ftate 
of the foul when it was releafed from its mor- 
tal encumbrance. They taught, not only the 
art of living well here, but of forming the 
higheft hopes of fiiturity. *' The vulgar, fayg 
** Plutarch, believe that nothing remains aftei* 
** death : but we, initiated as we are in the 
** facred rites of Bacchus, and witneffes of his 
*• holy ceremonies, we know that there exifts 
" a future ftate f." Ariftides, Strabo, Ifocrates, 
and Eufebius, explained themfelv^ alfo in the 
fame terms. The pre-exiftence of the foul, 
and the dogma of the metempfychofis, which 
jfeems to be its natural confequence, were alfo 
taught in the Myfteries. 

In general, the doQrine of a future life has 4.The^pc. 
been adopted by all nations, at leaft by all ^"nco'Rc- 
thofe that deferve to be cited as examples. Le- 
K 2 giflators- 

* Cicero, Somn, Scip. -J: Confol. ad Uxor. 
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Chaster giflators confidered it as the moft efFedual curb ' 

II- for reftraining the paffipns pf men, and they 

have employed every argument to eftablifh this 

falutary doftrme, as we may be convinced by 

attending to the defcriptions which the Anci- 

' ents have left us pf K[elL 

pf the an- This Word figuified among them the rg/?- 
fuent Hcji. dence of Souls. Thither, ^fter death, they re- 
paired in crowds to receive remunerz^tion for 
their deeds. Minos &t as judge, and as the 
names were drawn out of the fatal urn, he 
diftributed to each hi3 merited punifliment ot 
rewards Pluto, feated on a throne of ebony, 
prefided over the infernal regions ; becaufe, as 
we have already obferved, in the fymbolical 
religion of the Ancients, part of which was 
dedicated to the worfhip of the Star^, Winter 
was the night of nature, and becaufe the Sun 
at that time took the name of I^ng of the 
Shades. For this reafon Pluto, who reprefentr 
ted the fun, makes fo important a figure in 
Myfteries deftined to defcribe the empire 
pf the dead. That gloomy region was fitu- 
jtted at an immenfe diftance, far beyond the li- 
p^its of this univerfe. According to the au- 

thor 
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tiior of the Theogdny *, " as far as ttie heai 
" ven is diftant from the earthj fo far is the 
" eaf th removed from the dark abyfs* A mafs 
*' of iron, falling from the top of the ftarry 
'' heavens^ would take nine days and nine 
^' nights^ before it reached the furfade of thd 
** earth ; and it would require the fame time 
** in falling from thence to Tartarus/* the place 
deftined for the punifhment of the wicked* 



II. 



This frightful abode was faid to be twice: 
as deep as it is diftant from the brilliant fum- 
mit of Olympus. It was furrounded by a 
triple wall, it tvas bathed by the flaming wa* 
tcrs of Cdcytus and of Phlegethori, and towers 
of iron guarded the entrance. The cruel Ty- 
liphone watched night and day at the gate,* 
iarmed with ferpents, which flie fliook over the 
heads of the guilty. Their groans, their dole- 
ful cries, niixed with the found of their ftripes^ 
caufe the wide abyfr to refound. There are 
for ever Ihut up the impious Titans, and thofe 
not lefs audacious mortals who dared to refift 
the divinity; Tityus, Ixionj Pirithous, and 
the impious Salmofneus. Perjury, adultery j 
K 3 inceft^ 

Hefiod. Theog. r. 720. 
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Chapter Inceft, and parricide, are likewife puniflied j 
II- and thofe whofe life has been fuUied with odi- 

^ < 4^>.>.>- ^^g crimes ; thofe who have not refpefted the 
ties of blood, who have waged unjuft wars, 
who have fold their country ; thofe who have 
dared to commit enormous wickednefs, and 
enjoyed the fruit of their crimes, are all con- 
iigned^to the moft cruel torments* 

A LESS rigorous fate was referved for hiirt 
who had been guilty of fmaller offences, or 
who, having committed crimes, had given fignft 
of repentance* It was neceffary that he fhould 
l^e punifhed till he had expiated them ; but 
when he had been in fome fort regenerated and 
cleanfed from the impurities contrafked by guih, 
lie was admitted into the abodes of the bleifed. 

ElyCum. That place of delights was admirably cpn- 
trafted with thedifmal regions of Tartarus* The 
ground fparkled with gold sind precious ftones j 
its fertile plains were watered with a multitude 
of never-failing ftreams, which maintained a 
perpetual verdure. ITie flowers of Spring were 
mixed with the rich fruits of Autumn^ A fky: 
for- ever ferene and unclouded, a fun and ftars 
from, which inceffantly flowed' ftreams of living 

light J 
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light ; Sdtid, in fine^ all the objefts which the 
moft brilliant imagination could conceive, were 
toUeded to embellifh thofe happy plains. They 
were inhabited by virtuous men, the friends of 
Juftice, who had ferved their country, and cuU 
livated the ufeful artSi They tailed a pleafure 
which nothing could imbitter ; and the remem* 
brance of the virtues they had pradifed on 
€arth was for them a continual fource of felici^ 
ty. In the midfl of the untningled pleafures 
they enjoyed^ they exercifed themfelves in the 
Qccupations which during life had obtained 
them the gratitude of their countrymen. The 
iegiflator contemplated the priilciples of that z\i^ 
guft and eternal law of which he had before 
but a glimpfe i and the aiTembly of the juft 
that furrounded him were attentive to his in- 
ftruftions. The fight of arms, even in the bo- 
fom of peace and tranquillity, recalled to the 
-femehibrance of the hei-o thofe battles which 
he had fought in defence df his country; while 
the poet, who had confecrated his harp to the 
worfhip of the gods, celebrated anew, in celef- 
tial flrains, the power and benignity of thein^ 
mortils^ 
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Chapter We may conceive what impxeffion thefe 1- 
^I* mages would make on the mind, when uncea- 
The fear of fi^^gly pTcfented to the eyes from earlieft infan- 
HeUamong cy. It is Hot to be doubtcd, that if the hope of fe^ 
e Anci- jj^j^y unbounded leads to virtue, the idea of end- 
lefs punilhment muft have a flill ftronger influi. 
ence on the conduQ:. The religion of the An- 
cients, which to us appears of fo light a nature 
. that we are apt to believe its only end was to 
flatter the fenfes, yet employed the moft proper 
means for reftraining the outrageous multitude. 
It alarmed them oa all fides with the moft 
frightful reprefentations. A poet of antiquity * 
paints, in the ftrongeft colours, that continual 
terror which takes poflelSon ofthe human heart, 
which difturbs and poifons the pleafures of life> 
and which in every part of the earth has erec* 
ted temples for the purpofe of conciliating the 
gods- Platoj in the beginning of the firft book 
of his Republic, reprefents an old man feized 
with fear at the approach of death, and full of 
inquietude with regard to objefts that never 
■occupy the feafon of health.. Then it i^ fays 
he, that we refled on our crimes, on the injuf- 
tice we have committed, and that often, in our 

agitation, 
* Lucretius, lib'. 5. 



agitation, we ftart in our fleep, and are fngh't- dtAfrti* 
ned like children. As foon as fome were found ^^ 
among the ancients who had overcome thefe '^-^▼***^ 
fears, it was pretended that fuch had never fex- 
ifted among them: we might asreafonably judg€ 
of the public belief at this day, by the opinions 
in which fome modem writers have been plea- 
fed to indulge themfelves* The teftiitiony of 
thofe of antiquity who oppofed the prejudices 
of their times, their very attempt to diffipate 
l^ofe fears, and to turn them into ridicule, ra^ 
ther proves how deeply they were rooted. 
Obferve with what folicitude Lucretius every: * 
where endeavours to butft the bonds of religion^ 
and to fortify his readers againft the threatnings 
of eternal punifhment^ The obfervation of Ju- 
venal, fo often cited, that nobody in iiis day 
believed in the fables of Hell, is that of an en- 
lightened mind, which takes no part in the o- 
pinions of the vulgar. The fame thing is to 
be faid of what we read in Cicero, and in fome 
other virrit€r8,onthe fame fubjefl;: and when Vir- 
gil exclaims, " Happy the man that can tread 
^^ under foot inexorable Deftiny, and the noifc 
**, of devouring Acheron," he indicates, in a 
manner fufficiently precife, that it was the pro- 
vince 
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CtiAttt^ Yince of philofophy alone to fliake off the yoki 
IL of cuftom, riveted by education. 

Those who were unable to conquer theft 
*am terrors, found confolations of a different 
kind. Religion ftretched forth her kind hand 
to entourage their hopes, and to relieve theif 
defpoftdency. When temorfe had broughtback> 
%rfthin her pale, an unfortunate wanderer ft6nk 
the paths of juftice, fhe informed him that, hf 
n true confeffion of his guilt, and fincere tepcntl* 
ance, forgivenefs was to be obtained. Witfc 
this view expiatory facrifices were inftituted,b)r 
laieans of which the guilty expected to partid^ 
|>ate in the happinefs of the juft^ 

The nature of Tartarus has been cjfcplalnedi 
ttld the method obferved in the diftribution d 
rewards and punifhments. All the inftitutioni 
4tf the Ancients were direded to the public 
good, about which they were entirely occujnecb 
They wiflied the man of piety to be at the fkait 
lime a good citizen ; that the priitiary an4 
mofl facred of his duties fhould be to love hit 
country, to defend it, and to confecrate the fruh 
of his labours to its fer\ice. Far from encotf« 
raging by vain promifes that contemplative life 

whichy 
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which, though it may well excite our adnura- CHArtii 
tion, or rather our aftoniflimcnt, muft always 11^ 
be the greateft fcourge of civil fociety : the ufe- -•'♦•^♦♦-•^ 
fill virtues alone were encouraged, and alone 
held intitled in this life, and in the next, to fu« 
^reminent rewards. With them religion and 
patriotifm were united : for their religion wat 
not inftituted in thofe unhappy times^ when in* 
numerable multitudes groaned bcsieath the cru« 
el yoke of Defpotiim, or were expofed without 
defence to the incurfiona of barbarians ; Dor 
when the deferts were filled with a croud of 
gloomy and melancholy minds, that foon over^i 
whelmed the world with fupefflition. In Greece 
its origin v^as the fame with that of the Repul>? 
Kcks ; and having contributed to their eftablifltf 
ment, it was the intereft of religion to watch 
over their prefervation and profperity. ^ 

AdcoRDiKoLY the initiated wereinformed of Tli«My- 
the miferable condition out of which their an- ^«^***«*- 

edkhc ad- 

teftors had been extricated : they were told, ^^^are o«* 
how, from a ftate offavagencfs and ferocity, they society. 
hid been reclaimed to a happier way of life, by 
&bmitting to the government of laws* We 
muft not then be furprifed if th^ greater pari 
^ the initiatory ceremomes in the Myfteries 

had 
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CrfAftER had a reference to agriculture, which haci dpe- 
II- rated this important revolution, nor that the 
gods by whom it was invented were thofe whd 
preiided at thefe folemn feftivals. In defcri- 
bing the eftablifhmeht of focieties, they toot 
care to inculcate that original equality after 
which men fo ardently figh j Which catn 6niy be 
found in a ftate of natufe, or rather, whicK 
never did exift if that ftate itfelf is a cfiimera.' 
But fince, in the beft regulated governnientSi 
feach individual is obliged to facrifice a parf 
of his liberty to the general utility, Religioii a- 
lone can reftofe us to oui* original rights. K 
teachps us, that all are equal, and that there U 
no real pre-eminence but that which is confdP 
red by virtue* 



6, They 
prefcribed 
cquaCfy, 
virtue, and 
all moral 
duties. 



The initiated confidered themfelves as mcrrif 
bers of one great family. They were taken indif- 
ferently out of the various orders of the people ; 
and the diftinftions of rank, of bitth, and of 
fortune, gave place to thofe of brotherly love 
and mutual benevolence. And as the Myfte-' 
ries had eftablilhed certain relations between 
man and the Deity, they fetved alfo to ftiew the? 
former what duties he owed his neighbour, and 
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tliey prefcribed to him rules of conduft in every Chapter. 

fUuation of life, II- 



Lastly, their objefl: was to purify the foul, 
to difpofe it to receive the fublimeft ideas, and 
to raife it to the contemplation of intelledual 
things, This laft degree of perfeftion was the 
completion of the doctrine which the Myfteries 
tjnfolded. But none could attain it, except fuch 
as were pure and undefiled ; who had given in* 
{lances of ftrength, of courage, and of attach- - 
ment to virtue, ai^d who had been tried in the 
fchool of adverfity. Such was undoubtedly the 
motive of the probation which the initiated were 
obliged to undergo^ 



7.Theydif- 
dofed the 
fublimeft 
truths* 



We have now feen for what purpofe the Myf- Rccaphu^ 
teries were inftituted. Their principal ob- lationoftho 
je&r was the knowledge of the fupreme being, 
and the explication of the different fables at- ^^ j^ ^ 
tributed to the gods by whom that being was rics. 
r^refented j the doftrine of a Providence, the 
dbgma of the immortality of the foul, and that 
of future punifhments and rewards ; the hifto- 
ry of the eftabliflunent of civil fociety, as well 
33 the invention of the arts amongft which a- 
^iculture held the firft place. They had at 

thQ 
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Cba? T» the fame time a tendezury to infpire the love of* 
I^» juftice, of humanity, of all the patriotic virtues ; 
^ ***"*" and they joined to the precepts of the pureft 
morality, a difplay of truths of the utmoil im- 
portance. 

e^remoBiet To thefe different objeds all the myflical ce^ 
cTtbeMyi. iremonies had a reference^ as it will be eafy to 
*"*" perceive, by the fxmple detail which we mean 
to give of them. Some of thefe ceremonies 
may perhaps appear ridiculous, and little Mu 
ed to the dignity of a great people : bnt it 
moft be remembered^ that they belong to a 
fymbolical religion that explained itfelf only 
in figures. They are, however, interefting in 
fo far as they illuflrate the origin of feveral in* 
iUtutions ftill praftiled among ourfelves, which 
fometimes have only varied their appearance 
that they might adapt themfelves to the w<Mr« 
fliip of modem nations. 

or inkb. What was called Initiation among the Axy 
cients, was admiilion into the {acred Myfteries ; 
. and as that auguft ceremony was, as it were^' 
a tranfition to a new life, it has been com*- 
pared to Death, of which it was the image. 
To defceftd to the ihades properly fignified 

to 



to be initiated, as Servius has remarked f, and CHAPtif , 
•we may confuh on this fubjefl: a very curious ^^^ 
fragment preferved by Stobaeus. Hence, in t^t/*^*^' 
the fabulous ages of antiquity, are fo many gavcrifcti 
viiit3 recorded that were made by heroes to 
the infernal manfions of the dead. That en- 
terprise was ranked in the number of their 
mofl brilliant exploits ; it gave fame to UlyfleSf 
^Eneas, and even to Thefeus, whofe adions. 
fi^em niQre properly to belong to hiflory. It 
\ra3 chiefly for legiflators, for chiefs of colo« 
me^ for founders of empires, that the glory 
qf this exploit was referved. Accordingly, 
of all thofe who penetrated to the gloomy xe^ 
gions, Orpheus is the moft celebrated, ^eing 
unftrufled'in the fchool of the Egyptians, and 
upoibued with their wiTdom, the Weftem na* 
tions confidered him as the author of all their 
civil and religious iniUtutions. He was re« 
prefented in the Elyfian fields arrayed in a 
flowing robe, and uttering thofe divine accents 
that had formerly fet open to him the gates of 
t)i€ infernal kingdom^ when he went to folicit ' 

the reftoration of his beloved £uryd|ce« Hit 
l^ef when ihe was again raviflied from him, 

hit 

-f -Serf, ad £nei(t Ub. & 



Chapter his Is^mentarions, re-echoed from the tops of the 
II. Riphean mountains to the frozen fhores of the 

•^*^"*^*"^^ Tanais ; his dreadful end, and the fweet ac- 
cents of his. voice, that in fpite of the leaden 
hand of death ftill repeated the name he held 
fo dear, have been defcribed in the moft en- 
chanting numbers, and make the moft beauti* 
fill epifode in the moft perfeft poem that anti- 
quity has tranfmitted to our times. The cir- 
cumftances of his defcent into hell have a re- 
ference to emblems that are now unknown. 
But it is probable that the author of the Geor- 
gics conformed to the facred traditions that 
were current in his time. 



Kdions of 
the Anci- 
ents com- 
pared with] 
thofeofthe 
Modems. 



We cannot help obferving in this place, the 
diflFerence between the fictions of the Ancientg 
and thofe of the Modems. It does not appear 
that the imaginary heroes of chivalry were 
ever aftuated by the great motives of religion, 
or even of patriotifm. The St Graal, which 
they fwore to defend, feems merely to exhibil^ 
a pidure of the fuperftition and grofs ignorance 
that then prevailed. Though, for the moft palt, 
inroUed under the banner of the crofs, their, 
high feats of arms confifted in engagements 
with giants Of enormous ftature, in bidding 

defiance 
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defiance to the braveft warriors, in ftormmg Chi?te«. 
caftles, and in exhibiting prodigies of intempe- ^^• 
rate valour. The enchantments of the old ro- 
mance, and the iilufions of fairy power, leave 
no impreflion on the mind of the reader that 
can afford him fatisfefHon. It was otherwife 
with the Grecian fiftions, in which the marvel- 
lous was derived from a facred fource, and 
where the imagination, already furrounded by 
magnificent objeds, of which it could difpofc 
at its pleafiire, was under no neceffity to in- 
vent either the monftrous or fantaftic. iTie 
epic poem had akeady acquired all the majefty 
that belongs to it. And how interefting to 
the mafters of the world muft not that poem 
have been, which illuftrated their origin, while 
it comprehended whatever religion deems mofl 
venerable and auguft ! Every circumftance 
leads us to believe, what Warburton has moft 
ingenioufly demonftrated, that the defcription 
of the infernal regions in the ^SEneid is a 
reprefentation of the facred Myfteries, and 
of the ceremonies that attended their celebra- 
tion. 

The Myfteries were divided into two kinds j Two ibrts 
the greater and the lefs* The latter were on» ^^ ^^^^ 

LI rici. 
ly 



The leflcr 
Myftcricf, 
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CwAVTEn ly a preparation, a fort of ^oyiciatey which H 
II- was neceflary to perform before theafpirant 
could be admitted to the former, of which they 
were the image, as deep, fap Euripides, is 
the image of death ; and they chiefly confided 
in luftrations and purifications of ^very kind* . 

After the candidate had been lUfficientlj 
exercifed by a long fad, and a feries of auftera 
cUervances, he was led into a chapel on'th^. 
banks of a river, confecrated for the purpofci 
where he was plunged into the water as ai) 
emblem of regeneration. l]his ceremony Ter« 
tuUian qompares to that of Saptifm, bf^hich 
it was indeed 4he fymboU The candidate wa| 
even prefented by a kind of introdu^r, wW 
pefformed the office of a father, and may 1m 
called by the name of Sponfor, The Prieft, 
who had the care of the preparatory luftra*. 
tions, was called the Hydranqs. A vidim 
was tb|^ facrificed, which was generally a fow 
with young, probably becauTe that animal wat 
made ufe of to fignify the fecundity of nature i 
and the -candidate having taken an oath that 
he would reveal nothing of what was to bc^ 
communicated, various quefUom were pro* 
pofed to him. He was aiked, for iaftancc, if 

bo 
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he had eaten fruit ; he replied, " I have fafted. Chapter 
** I have drank of the cyceon, I have taken '^ 
** the ciftus, I have put into the calathus ; and 
** having operated,* I have put back the cala- 
** thus into the ciftus *." We (hall not at- 
tempt to explain thefe myfterious formulas, 
of which it is now impoffible to conjedure 
the fenfe. Some authors, and among others 
M. Gcbelin, think they referred to the pro- ^ 
du^ons of the earth. We fliall only fay, that 
die cyceon was a mixture of wine, of honey, 
of water, and meal; As to the calatbusy or 
&cred bafket, it was carried in great pomp oil 
cars in the fdbmn proceflions at the feails of 
6eres, and then the people were prohibited 
iVom appearing at any jhcc from which it 
could be *feen. As it pafled along, every eye 
"^r^ fixed on the ground. 

When the candidatehad anfwered to all the 
i ^eftions, and had performed the cuftomary re* 
b quifites, the elements of the fecret dodrine, 
> m which he was afterwards to be perfedly in- 
[. Itm&ed^ were explained to him, and thus he 
was gradually prepared fbr admiflion into the 
fmduary. But it was neceflary to undergo 
L 2 new 

* Clemeiu Aleaundrku 



Chapter new preparations, and to fufter new trials 
^^' more fevere than the former. He was fUlI 

■**-^"^ • * *" but a Myjiesj or adept, the name given to thofe 
who had been admitted only to the leffer MyP 
teries ; it was not till he had been initiated 
into the greater, that he obtained the name 
of Epoptes^ or conten^platifl;, 

Ofthegrcat The interval between the performance of 
myftcrics. |;hefe two ceremonies was at leaft a year. We 
ihall leave to the learned the care of fixing 
the particular period, and time of their cele» 
bratipn ; fuch refearches; dp not fall within 
our plan. The genius of the Ancient Religi6n 
is our objed, and we fhall confine ourfelves 
to thofe circumflances which peculiarly cha^ 
raderize it, 

fricfts em- EvERY clrcumftance in the great Myfterlea 
pioycd in coufpircd to producc the end for which they 
*^^' had been inftituted. Not only the fun^ona 
of the Priefts, but their drefs had a pvticular ■ 
fignification. The miniflers that prefided over 
the initiations were four in number. The 
Supreme Pontif was called Hieropbanta^ His 
head was encircled with a diadem, he re* 
prpfcnted the J)emmrgos^ or the Genius that 

Cre^t^d 



Cfgslted the world, and it was his province Crfi»^fH 
alone to receive the initiated. This dignity ^^' 
wis enjoyed during life. Among the Atheni- 
ans it wa^ hereditary in' the family of the Eu- 
molpidffi* He who was inverted with this fa^ 
cred office was enjoined td celibacy j it was 
neceflary too that he fhotald be of a proper 
age, and have a commanding tone of voice* 
Next in dignity was the DdiuchUs^ dl* Lampa-^ 
dophorus ; that is, the torch-bearer, remarkable 
for his hair and the fillets that bound his head. 
He had the chatge of purifying the adept be*» 
fore initiation 1 a lively image df fh^ fun, with 
all whofe attributes he- was adorned. The 
third minifter was the Epibofniusy or afEflant 
at the altar, Vi^ho carried the fymbol of the 
tnoon : his nanie declares his funftibti. Laft- 
ly, the HierO'Ceryxj ot chief df the facred he- 
ralds, had the cate of keeping off the profane^ 
of inftnifting the afpirant, and of reciting to 
him the formulas which he was to pronounce^ 
He held in his hand a caduceus, and was in-t 
vetted with the garments that belonged to 
Mercury. Hence we infer, that the Myfteries 
were intended to rcprefent the fyftem of the 
"world ; and indeed j in fome of them, the dif- 
ferent orders of the initiated bore the named 
L3 ^f 
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Chapter of the twelve figns of the zodiac, and of thf 
II« diiFerent coaflellations. 

^ Besides thefe principal immfters there were 
feveral others of fubordinate rank ; and prtefb* 
effes, called Meliffa^ received the women who 
chofe to be initiated. There wa^ affo a prieft 
who was entrufted with the char of the Myf- 
tyries, and who maintained order during the 
performance of the ceremonies. He had par- 
ticular officers under him, and wasr called King : 
for as thefe inlHtutions had been founded by 
the firfl: chiefs at a time when the faeerdotal of- 
fice was united with the fovereign authorit^^ 
the people, when they becafme^free, thought 
themfelves obliged to refpeft whatever had a rc» 
ference to religion. Thus the Romam, who 
held the name of King in abhorrence, chofc 
' one, however, on cert2&n occafions, to affift at 
the facrifices : and in the Republk of Athens, 
he who had the particular fuperiatendence e£ 
the Myfteries was called King. Archon^ 

CSnemeniet It is now time to accompany the afpiranft 
asthegrcat j^^q ^^ interior of the temple, and to enjoy 

^^^^**^ vdth him the wonderful fpefbtcle that wa« 
, there to ftrike his fenfesr The ceremony was 

perfonoed 



|>etfoi'iAed at night, that o}>icurity xKltght tell- CHii'tii. 
der the fcene more awfiiL Thofe who wete to ". 
be received advanced in fileWej they lUrere -^'•*-^*?'»^ 
trowned with leaved of. myrtle, and they walh- 
ed their hahds at the ehtry of the portico. But 
the clelniiefs of the body Was 6nly cimblcittati* 
tal of the purity of the foul I and that no fpot 
tnight remain, that they mighf efface cVen Ae 
Iremembrancie of their faults, they made confef- CoaftflM. 
fion to the Hietophahta, after having fWom 
that they would, reveal every adion of theit life* ' 
tt was on a fimilar occafion that the priefl:, ha^ 
Ving ordered Lyfaftder to declare all the crimeil 
he had committed ; ^' U it you, ot* the Gods^ 
'* that enjoin me ^is coiifeffion V* laid he* 
^ TheGods,*' replied theprieft. " Then do you 
** retire,*' faid Lyfander ; •* if they aik me, I 
*^ WiUanfwer them/' It may be prefumed, that 
It common citizen would not have ventured oa 
language fo bold. Indeed the greater part of 
thofe who Were to be initiated iq)proached with 
religious awe, and were generally induced to 
that ftep from an ardent defire of being deliver- 
ed from the ftings and horrors of confcieace. 



The Hiero-ccryx began the initiation, by (}pe^4d 
Seating the cuilomary formulaa. Henc^^ ^ Great 



Myftorii^ 
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Chapt^.r hcncCj ye profane^ cried he ; and'tf there is among 
1^* you any impious or wicked per/on^ any JeBary of 
Epicurus y (and afterwards they added /?«y Cbrif-' 
tian^) tet him injiantly retire. The murderer of 
Agrippina, when about to enter the facred pre- 
cinfts of Eleufis, was checked by a voice which 
prohibited any parricide from approaching; 
and he withdrew, not daring to pollute the 
Myfteries with his prefence. The herald then 
continued; Let thofe alone approach who are 
pure in hearty and who ackfiowledge one God. 
After this proclamation, a new and dreadful 
oath was required of the candidates, and many 
other queftions were put to them. One of the 
anfwers was this : I have eaten mt of the tam^ 
hour J I have drank out of tl^e cymbal^ I have 
carried the kemos^ I hofue entred the nupiicA 
bed *. The books containing the facred ritei 
and formulas, which were read with a loud 
voice to the initiated, were kept inclofed bei* 
tween two ftones, whence they were only ta^^ 
ken on folenrn occafions. 

When 



^i 



^ Clemens Alexandrin. M. GebeEn fuppofes that the 
words tamboutf cynibal^ and kernos^ (igniEed veiTels €0i^ 
tainiog difierent fruits. 



Trials* 



When the preparatory ceremonies Werecon- CnAvtt fr 
eluded, the trials began, which in many places W* 
were dreadful, and often dangerous j but in 
general they were confined to fimple fhews and 
reprefentations, calculated however to product 
a very great effeft. C!ontinual alternations of 
light and darknefs, claps of thunder^ fantoms, 
hideous fpedres, and dreadful cries in the nudf): 
of the filence of night, llruck the initiated with 
horror, and froze his blood. After having 
been divefted of his garments, he was girt with 
the Ikin of a fawn, to fhew that he ought now 
to be feparated from every thing profane. A3 
the Myfteries were an emblem of death, or a 
fcrt of regeneration, it was neceflary that he 
ihould appear to be refufcitated, as an emblem 
of new life. He was prefeuted with a crown, 
which he trod under foot, and as foon as the 
fword was held over his head, he feigned to fall 
down dead, then feemed again to return to life. 
Commodus, aflifling one day at the myfleries 
of Mithras, was not fatisfied with this counter- 
feited death, he was wicked enough to feafl his^ 
eyes with the fight of a real murder. After, 
thefe different ceremonies, the candidate re- 
ceived the diftrnguifhing robe, which he ever 
sUtcrwards wore as an honourable badge. 
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<ftiA>tkt Ik this condition he waited till he feceived 
II. permiffion to enter the temple. ^' Now,- fayi 
•*^*^"' " Ciaudian, I fee thefacred walls begin tofhike} 
jjjjjjjjj^j^ ^ and vivid lights flaftring from the lofty roof, 
to MTen- ^- announces the approach of the go^ i already 
1^ ** from the depths of the earth is heard the tre* 

<' mendous voice, and the temple reverberates 
^ the awfid foimd." At lail the portals (qpeni 
at a dSTtance appears a ftatue, magnificently »• 
dbmed^ . and refplendent with light, which li 
meant to figtufy Univer£d Ns^re. Now thd 
hsiippy candidate is furromided only with thi 
tnoft agreeable objeds« He finds himfelf tranf* 
|x>rted into meads enamelled with flotirers; he 
hears on all fides a celeftial harmony : and whcii 
he begins to view the horrid Image of Tartanui 
the fcene is immediately changed, and the en* 
chanting fields of Elyfium open Upon his figfat« 
^he fudden traniHion from the realms of dai^ 
nets to that ddightBil abode, forms an admira* 
ble tontraft in that pirt of the ^neid where the 
poet opens to his hero the profped of thofe 
blifsful tnanfions. That defcription is made with 
fo much art, it is frill of fach mafteriy ftroket 
ef genius, that though ive were ever fo little 
fenfible to harmony, we may in fome mealuM 
aQB€eive froai it the various iinpreflions which 

wottl4 
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would agitate the foul of the fpe£tator m thefe CnAttn 
Myfieries. M- 

Whei^ the afpiraat arrired at the end of hiJ '^^ ^^ 
labours, he received his reward ; he was declat- ***^ 
ted £pGfteSf and he enjoyed the Atito^fia^ of 
the cmtemplaHm ; becaufe he i^ras now permit* 
ted to contemplate that truths after which he 
had fo long fighed^ and which was now to be 
revealed to him* The Hierophanta, who was 
the exclufive interpreter of the will of thegods^ 
jBrft made an obhtion of bread, while he pro- 
nounced fome myfterions words. This was 
called the cbq/le breads becaufe none fed on it 
but the pure, and it Was only difiributed to the 
priefts employed in the ferviire of the altar, of 
to thofe who approached t^e facred MyfterieS 
ttdth fuitable difpofitions« At this time the 
Pontif took an opportunity of tecaliing to the 
minds of the affiftants the duties of morality^ 
and of recommending to them the pra&ice of 
every virtue; and then he began the folemn 
^rayer^ with the following invocation : 



** I am to reveal a myftcry to the initiated. 
^* Exclude the unhallowed and profane : and 
f do thou, O Muftrosy offi^ring of thefplen- 

<• did 



ofthcHie» 
ropnttou 



C€ , 



CnAPTEti ** did Selene, give an attentive ear to my fon^^ 
I^- *' for truth fliall be difplayed without difguife* 
^'*"*^^'*^ " Beware, left prejudice delude thee, or prevent 
** thee from enjoying the happinefs that the' 
*' knowledge of truth alone can beftow. Con* 
** template this heavenly oracle^ and preferve 
^* it in purity' of heart and of mind. Tread in 
•* the paths of Juftice ; adore the fole ruler of 
•* the univerfe* He is one, and independent. 
All other beings owe their exiftence to him 
alone ; he ads in them and through them } 
*' he fees all, but has never yet been beheld by 
** mortal eyes.'* 

Chores of The crowd of Priefts and of the initiated 
Acinitia- celebrated in concert this firft caufe. They 

fed. 

addrefTed to him their vows ; they adored him 
mider every form in which he thinks proper 
toreprefent himfelf, and by which be conti* 
nually makes manifeft his power. All the 
gods that compofe the celeftial h;erarchy,' and 
who were only attributes of the Supreme In- 
telligence, were by turns invoked ; and, while 
the purcft incenfe burnt upon the altars, the 
whole temple refoiinded with the itames of 
Vulcan ; of Minerva ; of Pan, k)rd of univerfaf 
matter J of oWSatitfii; of Hercules the power- 
ful. 
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fill, the magnanimous, the invincible ; of the Chapts^'"^ 
great Jupiter, and above all, of the beneficent I^- * 
Ceres, whb had fo benefited the human race.' -'•-'-**^^>^ 
Some of thefe lacred fongs have cfcaped the 
devaftations of time ; fuch as the hymns of 
Orpheus, to whonj is alfo afcribed that fung 
by the Hierophanta ; and precious fragments 
Uiey are whoever may have been the author ; 
they certainly belong to the moft remote anti- 
dquity, and it is now impoflible to explain 
them, if they are npt applicable to the initia- 
tions. Indeed, as the Abbe Souchay has well 
obferved *, ^* thefe hymns could not have had 
*' any other objefl:. They all begin, fays he,* 
*f byearneft invocations, and by fuch energetic 
V formulas as thefe, G/w ear unto me; I invoke 
1^ thee ; I call ttpcn thee^^ They abound in epi- 
thets exprefUve of the power, or of the attri- 
butes of the Deity ; the recitation of them was' 
preceded by the burning of incenfe, or per- 
fumes in honour of the gods* 

If we may believe Warburton, and after inwiiat 

him Voltaire, the beginning of the Theogony «>nfifted 

cf Sanchoniatho, which comprUgd 4n allego- * **^ 

rical 

* Acad, des Belick Ltttres, tomes 12. and i& ' 
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^Amt rical defcripdon of the origin of the DTorld, 
II. was alfo read at the Myfteries. It is probable 
that this was the time chofen for explaining 
the phyficai revolutions of the globe, and for 
unfolding the fenfe of all the fables of mytho* 
logy. ** The dodrine of the Great Myfteries, 
^ fays Clemens Alexandrinus, related to the 
^ whole univerfe ; here all inftmftion ended ; 
^^ Nature, and the things it contains, were un- 
** veiled.'* The initiated were informed vrith 
regard to the fymbolical reprefentations of the 
fixed (tars, of the planets, and in general of 
the mundane fyftem, ^^ by (hewing them 9 
^ ladder, (ays Celfus, in which were feven in*, 
'^ terftitial fpaces, with an eighth at the top of 
^ alL" Various emblems were employed to 
exhibit the glorious cour(e of the fun, who(e 
worfhip made fuch an eflentia) part of retigioR. 
That god who was dead, and was revived^ we 
find a principal chamber in the Myfteries of 
every country ; Cadmilhis among the C^biri, ' 
Atys in Fhrygia, Adonis in Syria, Ofiris a- 
mong the Egyptians^ and in Greece the young 
Jacchus torn by the Titans« Indeed atl the 
ieftivals that^fucceeded a- time of mourning, 
W^c fo many reprefentations of the God of 
day in the different feafons of the year. In 

the 



the fame manner agriculture and its happy e£> CnAnti^ 
feds were figured by the wanderings of Ills, W* 
or thofe of Ceres, and by the hiftory of I*ro- -♦^^♦•*^ 
ferpine. LaAIy, after the pidure of all the 
fciences, of which ];eligioQ was the dqpofitary^ 
had been exhibited, it was ihewn how the in- 
telligences that conititute the three great or« 
ders of the Gods, and who, exifting in all 
fpace, are engaged in maintaining the univer- 
ial harmony, were reunited to the Supreme* 
Being, of whofe eflence they were originally 
»part* 

ByT It was not now the Pondf who taught Afpeir^ 
this dodrine of the great foul of the w:orld; anceof Na. 
Nature herfelf appeared to the initiated, and a 
Toice was heard pronouncing the following 
words*: ^^Mdved by thy prayers, I am come; I. 
<< amNature,the univerial parent; thefovereiga 
^ of the elements; thefprtngof ages; thefirftof 
1* the gods; thequeenoftbe Manes: wader one 
^ formi reprefimt all the gods and all the god- 
<^ deiTes. I di%enfe the lighlof heaven ; I agi<« 
^' tate the hUW^$ of the ocean; I encdmpais the 
^infernal regions witihrdeoceand horror* All 
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*^ nations acknowledge my power. The Phry- 
*' gians call me the Mother of the Gods ; the 
*' inhabitants of Cyprus, Venus ; thofe of A- 
*' thens, Ceres ; but in Egypt, and among the 
** people on whom the fun firft fheds his early 
*' beams, fages, learned in the ancient dodlrine, 
*^ have called me Ifis. Under all thefe names, 
*' and with many different ceremonies, I am 
*' the only deity whom the univerfe invokes.*' 
This paffage will not permit us to doubt the 
identity of the Myfteries, which no where dif- 
fered effentially, as we have already obferved. 
The ceremonies might indeed vary according to 
circumftances, and efpeciajly according to the 

different gem'us of the people that performed 
them. They were cruel and fanguinary in the 
Eaft, where defpotifm made a jefl of human 
facrifices ; in the mild climate of Greece they 
tended only to make virtuous citizens ; and 
in every country they were incorporated with 
the particular form of worfhip ; but the fame 
divinity was always adored, and that divinity 
was no other that univerial Nature. 



Thus Ihe proceeded. ^ " Be juft, and thou 
** fhalt be happy 5 thou fhalt live full of glory 

" under 



^ under my prbtedion j and wheh thou ar- Cha>t» 
•* riveft at the end of thy courfe> death fhall II* 
** open to thee an entrance into the Elyfian -'-^-^♦•-•^ 
^* field«^ But ifj by an ardent zeal for my 
** worfhip, aiid by the prafticc df virtue, thou 
•' (halt approve thyfdf worthy of my fiivour, 
** knbw that I have the power of prolonging 
** thy days beyond the period affigned to thee 
"^ by deftiny/' 

The fymbolic image of the fecundity of 1^4* 

hire was then exhibited ; ah image that expref* 

fed the means by which fhe renews herfelf in 

the clafs of organized bodies^ aUd which j hav* 

ing been at firfl: thofen by a fimple aftd rude 

people, had continued in ufe after they were 

civilized and corrupted, becaufe it had been 

originally confeci*at€d to religious purpofes* 

The Phallus was carried \n great pompj in 

the ceremonies of the women, the -Ktek was 

made ufe of; and in fpite of the remonftrancei 

of the fibers of the church, it would appear 

that this ceremony ftill continued to be refpeo* 

ted» But it conveyed ho impure idea to the 

imagination^ for the initiated addtefled this 

prayer to Nature. 

M Haix-C 
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Ctf APTfii ^^ Haii. ! holy and unwearied benefaafe6 
II. " of the human race ! thou who, like a tender 
mother, lavifheft on mortals thy precious 
gifts, and who ftretchefl forth thy hands to 

^ '' affift the unhappy, all hail ! I invoke thee, 

" thou powerful deity j thee, whom the Godg 
** of heaven adore, and whom the Gods 
*' of hell dread : thee, who haft impreffed 
•* motion on the celeftial fpheres ; who con- 
*' tinueft to nourifh the fijes of the fun ; who 
^f « govemeft the univerfe ; and whofe empire 
^' extends even to Tartarus. Thou fpeakeft^ 
^ and the ftars make anfwer ; the gods re- 
*^ joice, the feafons fucceed each other, and 
^* the elements are obedient to thy voice. By 
*' thy order the winds rage, and the cloud* 
*' are coUeded ; plants germinate, and iffue 
^^ from the bofom of the earth ; animals people 
*' the forefts and the mountains j the ferpent 
*^ hides himfelf in obfcure retreats j the inha- 
*' bitants of air, the monfters of the ocean, 
" the whole univerfe is fubjeft to thy com- 
*' mand. Who can worthily celebrate thy 
** praifes, O auguft divinity I Engroffed with 
*^ thy majefty, I fliall inceffantly behold thee, 
^ and contemplate thy divine perfefKons. May 

^thy 
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^' thy facred image never ceafe to dwell in the CMApTwi: 
** bottom of my heart * !*' ^^^ 

Here the initiation ended, and the aflembly End of th^ . 
Vras difmiffed by a formula, borrowed from ^^** ^^' 

tcrict* 

the Phenician koffl omphet ; which fignified, 
nvatchj and be pure* 

Thus ended thele Myfteries, fo juftly re* tansxitn* 
nowned in ancient times, and which alone, as tionoftha 
we may now be convinced, conftituted,properly P"nc»P«l 
(peaking^ the effence of religion. They were y"*"^ 
Inftituted in great numbers, as each deity, be* 
Tides the public worfhip which was addreffed 
to him, had likewife a particular and fecret 
fervice* But after the. Myfteries of Ifis in 
Egypt, which had ferved as a model for al- 
tnoft all the reft, the principal wenc thofe pf 
the Cabiri in Samothracia, in which the an- 
cient language of Orpheus was again found 
in the names given to the gods there invoked j 
thofe of Cybele in Phrygiaj of Venus in the 
Wand of Cyprus j of Vulcan at Lemnos } of 
Jupiter in Crete } of Mithras in Afia Minor^ 
famous for the aufterities and rigorous obfer- 
ranees that were there exafked j and, lallly, 
thofe of Bacchus and of Ceres in Greece. 

M 2 But 
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But thefe laft foon began to eclipfe all the 
reft. According to Cicero^ people ciame from 
all quarters to be initiated here. " Is there a 
" fingle Greek, fays Ariftides, a fingle Barba- 
*' rian fo ignorant, fo impious, as not to confi*' 
** der Eleufis as the common temple bf the 
** world ?*' That temple was built at a town in 
the neighbourhood of Athens, on the ground 
that had firft yielded the bounties of Ceres* 
It was remarkable for the magnificence of its* 
architefture, as well as for its immenfe extents 
and Strabo obferves, that it would contain as 
many people as the largeft Amphitheatre. Wd 
are inclined to adopt the ingenious etymology 
of the word Eleufis given by the learned author 
of Antiquity Unveiled. He fuppofes that this 
word, by. which the Myfteries of Athens were 
denominatfed, is not derived from the place 
where they were celebrated, but from thar 
objefk J which was to obtain pardon of God: 
this is what Eleufis properly fignifies j fo that 
the city feems to have obtained its name from 
thefe folemn feftivals. The fame thing may 
be faid, he adds, of the word Ilyffus, a little 
river in which the purifications were perform- 
ed, and of the Elyfiunij or place of the bleffed, 

name^ 
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names which feem to have originated in the CHArTsu 
fame way. ^^' 

Nothing could equal the pomp or the ma- 
jefty of the ceremonies of Eleufis. The gresit 
Myfteries lafted nine days ; each of which was 
deftined to particular rites, a circumftantial 
detail of which is to be foimd in Meurfms, or 
in the works of St Croix and Gebelin, who 
have followed him. During that time no per- 
fon could be arretted ; the courts were Ihut, 
and buiinefs was fufpended, Thefe feftivals, 
confecrated to the worlhip of Ceres, were 
the molt folemn part of the religion of the 
Greeks. 



tliefain# 
objed. 



They had ftill other feftivals in honour of otherfca% 
that goddefs, all equally myfterious. Such as that had 
thofe of the Thefmophoria, for inftance, which 
had a confiderable refemblance to the Eleu- 

TheisuK, 

iinian ceremonies, and in which the Priefteffes ^^^^^ 
'alone performed the funftions of the Hiero- 
phanta, of the Daduchus, and of the other aC- 
fiftants J probably, becaufe it was before the 
ftatue of Ceres Thefmophoros that the women 
^ere initiated* 

M3 The 
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Chapter The Bacchanalia, or Myfteries of Bacchus, 
II- are not lefs celebrated. They too were divid- 
•4-4-<^>-v-»- gj jj^^Q greater and lefs. We know the vio- 
^ lent agitations of the initiated at thefe feafts, 

their tranfports, and the kind of fury that ani- 
mated them, when, with the Thyrfus in their 
hands, they made the woods and the moun- 
tains refound with the cries of lo Bacche^ JEvoe 
Sabqfiy Evoe Bacche. But in the midft of their 
inebriation, and of that noify and tumultuous 
joy, they were inftrufted in the mod fublime 
dogmas ; and from them arofe the Orphicks, 
-{a feft which, among the Ancients, were attach* 
cd both to religion and philofophy, 

1 . These Bacchanalia form an ever-memor- 

able epoch in the hiftory of the arts. They 
were originally accompanied with dancing, and 
with numerous bands of muficians, who, pre- 
tending to imitate the petulant gaiety of the 
Satyrs, of the Sileni, and Maenades, celebrated 
in their rude fongs the God of the Vintage. 
This grofs fpedlaele gave birth to regular and 
more decent reprefentations, Thefpis had led 
his aftors, fuUied with dirt, through the towB8« 
Infpired by Bacchus, himfelf, Efchylus was the 

firft 
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firfl: who found the art of moving the fpeQ:a- ChaptiI^ 
tors by reprefenting only eminent, charaders ; ^^ 
and tragedy foon acquired, in the hands of So- 
phocles and Euripides, the laft degree of per- 
fedion. But it ftill retained fomewhat of its 
myftic original, and though already poffeffedi . * 

of the power of exciting the ftrongeft paffions, 
it prefented, for the moft part, to the Greeks, 
only the adventures of gods, or of the heroes 
of fabulous antiquity. 

Every thing then concurred to recall to the importance 
mind of the Greeks the religion they had ^^^^^y&^ 
been taught to- revere^ The Myfteries were 
the moft important part of it, the only part 
indeed worthy of the name, as they infpired 
the deepeft veneration. Thcfe are the firft 
:and the moft auguft of all ceremonies, fays 
'Ariftode. Praetextat calls them the prefervers 
wf the human race ; and, according to Plato, 
they could not have been invented but by 
men of fuperior genius. This philofopher even 
adds, that in order to attain the abode of the 
bleffed, initiation was neceflary, and that thofe 
who neglefted it would certainly be precipita- 
ted to the bottom of the abyfs. . 

M4 , Wk 
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Cha^tir We ought to rank among the principal 

II* dogmas adopted by the Ancients, that whicfi 

'^^>'^ m^e initiation be confidercd as a rigorous 

I fi itiation 

j~^^ „ and indifpenfible duty. They believed firmlyji 
• rigoroiM that without it there was no chance for lalva* 
^* tion, if we may venture to life the expreilion. 

Hence their zeal for tbefe Myfteries. Apulei« 
us defcribes to us the crowds of men and 
women of every age and condition who pref- 
fed to be admitted* The negled of them was 
looked upon as facrilege. The fuperflitious 
man in Theophraflus was eager to inform him* 
jelf, if all thofe who £dled with him in the 
fame vefTel hacl been initiated* Some waite^ 
till the hour of death before fulfilling this du* 
ty; undoubtedly, that they might be pure 
when they appeared in the, fight of the ter* 
rible Ju4ge : many Cbriftians too, in the pri» 
mitive church, deferred baptifm till their Uft 
momentSf In purfuance of the fame ideai 
children were initiated in their cradle^ < It is 
weedlefs to fay, that in fucb cafes none of th^ 
pompous ceremonies which we have defcribed 
were obferved. The feaet do&ine was re-» 
vealed only to fuch as were able to compre- 
hend it, and who had undergone the cuftop 
«*ry probation* But here initiation confifted 

in 
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in the mere expiatoty ceremonies. The cu& Chaptht 
tom was founded on the opinion held forth in II* 
the Myfteries themfelves ; that 'we are gxiilty 
at the moment of birth j that 'this life is def- 
tined to pxpiate crimes committed in a prior 
(late of exiftence ; and that the foul cannot 
{dpire after a happier lot fo long as it remains 
fullied and polluted with its 5riginal ftain. 
The tender viflims that were tom by untime- 
ly fate from their mother's bofom, and whofe 
eyes bad hardly opened on the light of this 
world, went to occupy a feparated place in Tar- 
tarus, where they bewailed their hard fate itt 
plaintive cries and lamentationSf 

Bayle*s ideas revolted at this feeming in- 
juftice. « The firft thing, fays he, that wat' 
♦^ met with, on entering the infemat regions^ 
*■ was the place of infants, who never ceafed 
** to weep. What could be more infamousr 
^' than the punifliment of thofe little inno- 
*^ cents, who had never been guilty of any 
** crime ?^ This reproach would be well found- 
ed, if the people had been to anfwer at the 
tribunal of reafon. But it would be eafy to 
i^^culpate the Ancients by arguments employ- 
ed 



iCnimtL ed at this very day, although they had not tbS 
II. advantage of the light which we enjoy *• 
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No one could be admitted to Elyfium, if he 
fcomi£cdto had not performed the expiations that religion , 
Oie initi*- injoined* " The fun fliines but for us, ex- 
** claims, in Ariftophancs f , the chorus of the 
•* initiated, we only receive pleafure from his 
^* beams. For us alone the meadows are en- 
*^ amelled with flowers ; even for us who are 
*^ initiated, and who have learned to perform 
^* all ads of piety and juftice," Indeed they 
alone were reputed' happy in this life, and 
they died in the hope of entering into a (late 
of ftill greater felicity. As one of them was 
boafting of the bleffiiigs that were deftined for 
idm. Why then do you not go to enjoy them? 
faid a Lacedemonian. The crowd of profane, 
on the contrary, had all the punifliments of 
Tartarus to expeftj and it was not enough 

that 

* Warburton accounts for this feeming injuftice, by 

fuppofing it a provifion of the Lawgiver, for the fecurity 

. 'of infancy againft the horrid prance of expofing children, 

•which was univer&l, and had almoft erafed the fenfe of 

morality and inftinA. 

f Ran. A& i. Scene 4« 
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! Jthat their lives were f)tire, and that they had CHAprtk 
been diftinguiflied by irreproachable manners. 11^ 

The devout Polytheift condemned to punilh- -*-<-^4>h*^ , 
nient the mkn who had only been virtuous. 

ningt to 

*' What ! cried Diogenes, fliall Agefilaus and thofe that 

Epaminondas be precipttated to Erebus ? and were nou 
ihall the vile Petaecion enjoy eternal felicity ?** 



The religion of the Ancients did not then Reiigioni 
merely confift . in fliow and external cere- "»^°^«"n^ 
mony, as has been often afferted. It exaft^ ^. *^ . ^ 
of its votaries implicit faitt ; it enjoined the ^ ^ ^^ 
.moll rigorous obfervances : and if it feemed the iJyflteJf 
indifferent to the multiplicity of fables and ^^ 
traditions, to which its allegorical genius ga\ne * 
ample occafion, if it even allowed the poets t(f 
fafliion them at their pleafiu-e, it refumed all 
its rights, whenever its dogmas and the princi- 
pal objefts of its worfliip were attacked. In the 
Myfteries efpecially, it was particularly rigid 
and fevere ; it became intolerant, cruel, and 
even unjuft. One of the chief articles in the 
accufation of Socrates, was that of having ne- 
glected initiation. His enemies prevailed ; and 
the man who had been declaim by the oracle 
itfelf the wifdft of men, was found guilty of 
impiety : he who had placed his confidence 

m 
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i!bA»TBit in the rAnuneradoa of a jufl: God, whom be 
IL had inibruded the people to know and to love^ 

■ ^ * ^> »> and who, during the courfe of a life dedica- 
ted to the pradice of Virtue^ had never ceafed 
to inculcate on his fellow-citizens the great 
duties of Morality. "But whatever* reproach 
pofterity may think due to the perpetrators of 
this a£kion, it ftill fhews the attachment they en- 
tertained for the national religion. They left 
to philofophers the liberty of imagining and 
of explaining fyftems^ and of deducing what- 
ever confequencea from them they chofe, pro- 
vided they did not touch on the Myfteries, 
that Is, on the national belief. Ariftotle was 
brought before the judges^ and accufed of hav 
ing facrificed to the manes of his wife, with ce- 
remonies in ufe at the Eleuiinian feflivals, and 
he was obliged to fly to Chalds ; but, what is 
remarkable, he ordered in his will» that a fta- 
fue fhould be erefled to Ceres. The poet 
Efchylus run ftill a greater rifk. It was thought 
that in one of his pieces he had made allufions 
to the Myfteries. He was forced to take refuge 
at the foot of the altar of Bacchus, and he 
could not appeafe the multitude, till he had 
proved that he was not initiated. But nothing 
throws fo much light on the charafter of the 

Athenians 



Athenians as their conduft to Aldbladd, on CHAFTt% 
^an important occafion, in which the intercfts ^^ 
of their country were facrificed to thofe of re- 
li^on. Plutarch has tranfinitted to us a re- 
lation of the circumftances of this aSair, from 
which we give the following abridged ac* 
colint : • 



whatfaij^ 
peoedto 



In the courie of the Peloponndiffli war> when 
Athens, having arrived at the height of its 
power, meditated the conqueft of Sicily, and eve- ^joWadrf 
ry thing being ready for»an expedidon which 
Alcibiades was to command, the city was fil- 
led with armaments, and preparations of every 
Uind, when an imforefeen accident attrafted the 
public attention. The hermes, or ftatues of 
Mercury, which abounded in all the ftreets of 
the town, were one day found mutilated and 
defaced. Immediately terror and conftematioa 
feized the citizens. The ftriaeft fcrutiny was 
tnade into this tranfadion ; the fenate and the 
people afTenibled feveral times in the fpace of 
a few days to difcover the authors of tlie facri- 
lege. In the midft of the general agitation, 
witnefTes were produced by the orator Andro* 
cles, who accufed Alcibiades of having commit- 
ted the outrage i aud^ what was much more 
^ grievous^ 
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CttAPt^R grievous, they made oath that at a fcaR he, tiath 
II- feveral of his companions, had counterfeited 
" the ceremonies of the holy Myfteries. The re- 
lation of fuch facrilege inftantly excited the 
warmeft indignation ; but the fury of the peo- 
|Je by degrees abated when they reflefted on 
the abilities of Alcibiades, on ^he affection, 
which the foldiers bore him, and on the numer- 
ous troops which he himfelf had raifed for the 
fervice of the Aate, who would perhaps reftife to 
proceed if he was not to command them. His 
enemies, that he might not on this account ef- 
cape them, contrived another expedient t they 
propofed to allow his departure for Sicily, un* 
der pretence that it would materially injure 
' the fervice, if the captain of the enterprize 
fhould be detained when the troops were in 
hourly expectation of orders to proceed : that, 
in the mean time, judges fhould be appointed, 
and a day afligned to him in which he might 
dnfwer to the crimes that had been laid to his 
charge. 

Alcibiades perceived the malice of this art- 
ful delay. He reprefented how difBcuk it would 
be for him to fulfil the duties of a General, 
^hen his mind was tortured with fufpenfe, 

arifing 
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arlfing from the natttre of the delinqiiencjr of Graftsji 
which he had been accufed. ** I Ihall deferve ^I* 
death, faid he, if I am not able to juftify my- 
felf ; but if I am now found iimocent, I fliall 
have only the enemies of the ftate to contaid 
with, and Ihall not be obliged to fuffer the at- 
tacks of calumniators.** His reafons were Hot 
reliflied, and he had orders to fail.. But what 
he had forefeen came to pafi. His enemies 
took advantage of his abfence to excite againft 
him the hatred of the public, and to acconw 
plifli his ruin. Accufations were greedily rci- 
ceived, the accufed were profecuted with ri- 
gour, and more than three hundred perfona 
were involved in this famous profecutionj 
among whom was the orator Andocides, who 
had no pther means of efcaping the vengeance 
•f the laws, than by confeffing the cii|ne. 

Alcibiades had hardly, arrived in Sicily 
when he was recalled* The tenor of his ac-. 
cufation, which has been preferved by the 
hiftorian of his life, deferves to be detailed. 
^' Theflalus, the fon of Cimon, of the ward of 
^ Laciades, doth accufe Alcibiades, the fon of 
^ Clinias, of the ward of Scambonides, of hav- 
^ ing infulted the goddefles Ccre^ and ProfeF* 

pineg^ 



4ffiAfr%fL *^ pine, by reprefentiiig in derifion the fidly 
IL ti Myfterlcs, and fhewing them to his doinpai« 

^a!M-4^-«»->» ^^ nJons in his own hoiife f where, beiiig Habi^ 
*^ ted in fuch robes as are ufed by the chief 
f^ Prieft when he fhews the holy thittgs, he 
** aflumed the name of Hierophanta ; f*oli-« 
^ tion, that df the torch-bearer ; and Theodo^ 
^ rus, of the ward of Phegea, performed the 
^ office of the lacred herald^ faluting the reft 
** of the company as priefts and initiated per- 
•• foBtis. All which was done Contrary to the 
^ holy laws and inftitutions of the £amol-« 
*' pidae, and of the priefts and other officers oi 
•* the holy Myfteries of the temple at Eleufis/* 

* ALClBf AbES, appf ehenfive of tlie cohleqtieft* 
te& of this accufatidn, refufe J to appear. What^ 
faid one^ do you diftruft the juftice of yout* 
country? " Not with rdped to the things of 
^ this life faid he ; but ^ to life iffelf, I wduld 
•* diftruft my own mother, who might unwJt- 
•^ rily throw in the black bean inftead of th^ 
^ white/' When he underftood thait the Athe- 
nians had condemned him to death ; ^ I flial! 
•* let them know, faid he, that 1 2im ftill alive.** 
Indeed they were but made too fenfible of hiia 
talents.. (The lofs of Sicily, from, which they 

were 



were Ihamefully repulfed, was but a foretefte cjf ChA^t«i; 
the calamities that they experienced. The re- II* 
public being quickly affailed from every quar-* '^^-^-^^^W 
ter, confined to its own proper territory, and 
torn by intefline divifiohis, found no refource 
but in him whom they had profcribed* Alci- 
biades flew to the ifliftance of %h fellow-citi- 
zens, and he g^ned feveral vi£lories that at leaft 
retarded their ruin. But when, after the mod 
brilliant fuccefs, he came among them to enjoy 
his glory and their gratitude, he entered the 
walls of Athens with fear and trembling. It 
Nwras neceifary, firft of all, that the decree of his 
condemnation fhould be reverfed. This was 
oppofed by the Eumolpidse, but in fpite of their 
proteftations the people ordered him to be ab- 
folved, and they defired that the facred heralds 
Ihould revoke the excommunication which, by 
their own exprefs command, had been fulmi- 
nated and publifhed a^nfl: him. But they could 
obtain from the high prieft Theodorus only this 
reply : " 1 have neither excommunicated nor 
•* curfed him, if he has been guilty of no crime 
•* againft the ftate/* 

Alcibiades fdon found an illuftrious oppor- 
tunity of compleat juftification, and of fliewing 

N hia 
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CHAprnt his refpeft for the ceremonies he had been ac- 
II- cufed of profaning. The Lacedemonians ha- 
ving, for a long time, been encamped in the 
territory of Attica, occupied thecity of Deceliaf 
on the road from Athens to Ekufis j fo that in^ 
their feftivals the initiated were obliged to go 
by fea to the temple of Ceres, and the facred 
road no longer refounded with the holy fong of 
Jacchus. Alcibiades, in order to reftore to the 
Myfteries their ancient dignity, and thus per- 
form a duty, honourable to the gods an4 bene- 
ficial to the people, propofed to accompany the 
proceifion with his army. He was perfuaded 
that the Lacedemonians would not venture to 
trouble orattack him; but if they lefttheircamp^ 
he refolved to give them battle j which could 
not fail of terminating fuccefsfully^ as his fol^ 
diers would be animated by the confideration; 
that they were fighting in the fight of their 
country, in defence of its moff facred inftitu- 
tions. He communicated this refolution to the 
Eumolpidse, and, after having taken the neeet 
fary precautions, he made the folemn zSsahlj 
of the initiated begin their msirch, and covered 
them with his army, which,, obferving^a reKgi-' 
€U8 filence, advanced along the road : a con*' 
dud much to be admired^ adds the hiflorian, 

and 



fiftd ftiU of holy zeal ; in whkh AlcibiadeS pef- CkAPxifc 
Ibrrried the part, not only of an able and expe- ^I- 
nenced General, but of High Prieft and Sove- -* .^-^♦--»- 
teign Pohtif* In returning, he led the procef* 
fion in the fame order to the gates of the dty^ 
V^hile the eii^ny did not dar^ to appears 

We thought propet* to lay the illtef eftihg cif* 
tumftances of this faft before the reader, be^ 
caufe it does not feem foreign to OUr fubjedtj 
and may ferve to illuftrate the religious fpirit 
o( the Grecian people* 

As the Ancients were imprtffed with fuch St ftiniibrich* 
high veneratioii for the Myfteries, we may ea*. ofthofcwiu* 
fily conceive that they were concealed from the ™^^. 

. ' , Myfteritiw 

profiihe with peculiar anxiety. Two Acama- 
nian youths, who had ftrayed accidentally into 
the precinds of Eleufis^ were maflacr^d without 
pity on the fpot. To divulge the Myfteries, wad 
St crime punifhed by the laws with death* It 
^ff^s not for having faid that there were no godSf 
nor for having made a jeft of Hefcules and hi^ 
labours^ that Diagoras was profcrib^ ) but be« 
•caufe he had publiihed the fdcrot eereimonies o£ 
the Cabin, or thofe of the mother of the gods* 
Having fled, a price vf2Z fet on his head^ and a 
N a reward 



Chapteh reward was promifed to any one who (hould 
II» take him. The Athenians held him forth to the 

M"i-^>->^>. Other nations as a public enemy. Their in- 
dignation was carried fo far, that they per- 
fecuted the inhabitants of Melos, the native 
place of that Atheift. Thofe who, like Diago- 
ras, efcaped the vengeance of the laws, were a- 
voided in fodety with that horror which the 
fight of a man infpires who has been guilty of 
an atrocious crime. Hisfellow-citizeas renoun- 
ced all intercourfe with him ; they would not 
live in the fame houfe, nor eat at the fame tabic 
with him. It was alfo forbidden, under fevere pe- 
nalties, to hearken to the fecret of the Myfteries 
when revealed ; in a word, to aik any queflioni 
that had the leafl relation to them was a crime. 



on the fe- 
cret of the 
Myftcrici, 



But to what motive are thefe exceffive pre* 
cautions to be attributed, ? Why did fo holy a 
religion conceal itfelf behjind a veil ? Was it, ts 
Strabo fays, becaufe having for its objefl: the 
knowledge of nature, who hides herfelf from 
obfervation, it might the. better imitate her? 
Ought we not rather to feek for the caufe of 
this concealment in the very origin of that re- 
ligion, and in the fpirit by which it was animOf- 
i^d ? We have feen that it was entirely found- 

'ed 
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cd on allegory. The ceremonies it had adop- C»apt« 
ted were of the higheft antiquity. It was of im- Im- 
portance to preferve them, becaufe they all had 
butoneobjeft ; and fufficient attention could not 
be beftowed in maintaining them unaltered by 
the diverfity of languages, but efpecially by the 
genius of different people. But the more they 
might appear ftrange, the more anxious were the 
ancients to render them refpeSable. Perhaps the 
only means of refcuing them from ridicule, 
and beftowing upon them the proper degree of 
landity, was to inveft them with the veil of fe- 
crecy ; and this fecret^ in all probability, con- 
fided in nothing but in the ceremonies them- 
felves. We mull not be furprifed that it wa3 
fo fcrupuloufly kept. Befides the puniflmient 
annexed tp a difcovery, who is he that will 
wantonly violate his' oath, efpecially when it 
has been impofed with fuch pomp, and taken 
with fuch folemnity ? But, befides, religion 
had in view to encourage the fciences, to inform 
the underftanding, and to perfeft reafon. The 
perfon who was initiated jufUy gloried in being 
admitted to a participation of the great truths 
which flie taught. He mufthave believed himfelf 
4rf a more elevated nature ; and th^ illufion, 
Vfaile it flattered him by exalting hi& felf-love, 
N 3 prevented 
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Cmavtek prevented him fromdifclofing the fecret to thofc 
II' \vhom he did not think worthy of fuch a favour* . 



We muft remark, moreover, that the ftate of 
perfedion which feems fo oppofite to the weak* 
nefs of our nature, is that towards which wc 
conftantly endeavour to rife* The ideal good, 
if we may fo fpeak, is not lefs real than the ideal 
beauty, of which the great artifts have left us 
models ; it is equally imprinted pn our minds, 
and is calculated to produce the fame enthu«^ 
fiafm^ In the midft of paffions, by the vio* 
lence of which we are hurri^ to evil, we Ia« 
ment our deviation from reftitude, and eagerly 
inquire after whatever can contribute to lead 
us back into the right path. Hence dur fcnfe 
ef morality, and our taftc for the works that 
inculcate it; hence the ailoniflung fticility 
which fome auftere minds have ^ways found 
in producing great revolutions when they have 
held themfelves forth 5t$ reformers. The hit 
tory of modern times ftimifhes us with mor^ 
than one exapiple. Hence, in a word, in the 
heart of the moft corrupted fodeties, thofe nu? 
merous aflbciatlons which have rendered them« 
felves independent of all laws, becaufe they 
Xubjed themfelves to the law of nature onlyi 

who 
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who endeavour to eftabiifli every where that CuAtr^w 
equality which has been every where loft ; II* 
^uid who^ forming in every nation fo many -••^•^♦^•'•^ 
feparate bodies, compofe but one fcunily,lpread ^ 
over the whole furface of the earth, every mem- 
ber of which has the fame end in view, the love 
and the pradice of virtue. 

SoM£TiM£S the Myfteries excited the jea- Faifehnpthi 
loufy of the government. The reftlefs eye of **^*°"' **" 
defpotifm endeavoured to penetrate the interior . 

* ^ * nc8 and fe- 

of thefe aflemblies j and when they happen- crct afleok- 
ed to fall under its difpleafure, though they Uie«. 
never fliewed any thing but the love of hu^' 
manity and an ardent zeal for the public good,- 
yet calumny ferved as a pretext for perfecu-* 
tion. Then were revived thofe grofe fables 
which the credulous multitude have greedi-* 
ly catched at, always ready to attack every in* 
ftitution, the true modve of which it does not 
underftand. But were not the moft fhameful 
diforders imputed even to the Chriftians of 
the Primidve Church ? Forced to conceal 
themfelves from their enemies, that is, from 
the ftate itfclf, they could only meet in 
the night, or in obfcxirc retreats; This fuiw 
Mifbed a pretence for accufing them of crimes 
N 4 ^^ 



QiAPneit to which "We refofe to give credit, althottgh 
, I^* the writers of ecclefiaftical hiftory themfelves» 
have acknowledged that feme abufes had real- 
ly crept in among them *. 



We may well fuppofe, that thefe did not 
fpare their perfecutors that had thus calitmni^ 
ated them; and they principally attacked the 
Myfteries. " Formerly, fays Clemens Alex* 
** andririus, the filence of night concealed the 
** pleafures of the wife and modeft with an 
*' impenetrable veil ; but now Night herfelf 
^ divulges the debaucheries which the initiated 
^' devote to her; The light of torches de. 
^ clares the crimes it difcovers. Extinguifh 
** thefe fires, O criminal Hierophanta ! and 
^ thou who carrieft the myfterious torch, dread 
^* to kindle thefe lamps ; their flame will difco" 
^^ ver thy Jacchus. Allow the fhades to conceal 
♦* thy myfteries, and tet darknefs at leaft ex* 
^* cufe thy orgies* The light which qanhot 
•* diffemble is ready to accufe thee, and to de- 
^ mand vengeance.** 

- To all thefe imputations of corruption and 
debauchery which were mutually made in 
theological difputes, the partifans of the oppc 

fite 
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fite fefts will oppofe the fenfible refleftion of a OMFTUt 

writer, who alone, of all thefe authors, has join- ^^ 

ed a philofophic mind to great erudition. ** I "^^^^ 

*' believe, fays the judicious Freret *, that there 

*' were conjunftures in which the fecret and 

*^ nofturnal affemblies were the occafion of 

" diforders ; but fuch diforders were con* 

*^ trary to the principles of the feft, becaufe 

** no religion ever exifted which did not pro^ 

*' pofe to inculcate a more perfefl; obfervance of 

•* the laws of morality, by conjoining religious 

** motives with the political fenftions of thefe 

^^ laws." 

But what muft appear Angular i^ that the* Formoftiirf 

fethers of the Church themfelves had no diffi* Myftenot 

culty in borrowing from them many oi thpfe ce- ^^f^^ ^ 

remonies which they endeavoured to degrade. rj^«j^ 

They make ufe of expreflions entirely fimilar* 

^* The ufage of the Church, fays S. Cyrillus, 

♦' is not to difcover its Myfterigs to the Gai- 

*^ tiles, efpecially thofe that concern the Father 

" and the bleffed Spirit. It is even ihy. o£ 

*' talking of them* to the catechumens ; on the 

^^ contrary, it is almoft alway&in obfcure terms, 

♦* in fuch a manner however, as thi^. the be* 

^ Uevcrs who are inftruded may comprehend^ 

••and 
♦ Acad, dca Bel, Xie^ torn. 23* Mem. p- «53% 



€mAm% ^* and that the reft may not be difcouraged. 
U* ** By thefe enigmas the Dagon is overturned.'' 
The formula in ufe in the primitive Church 
was predfely diat of the temple of Eleufis. 
** Depart, ye pro&nc. Let the catechmnens, 
^ let thofe who are not initiated, retire/* The 
' CSiriiUans at that time called the facraments by 
die name of Myfieries^ or Orgies. ITie prieft 
wa& the my(lag<:>giie, and the eucharift a true 
initiation *• The fame filence was exacted, 
the fame trials were to be undergone; and 
the fecret dogmas, which were only revealed 
to a few, and that after certain preparations, 
reprefented the fecret dodrine. Thus, the 
fiime Clemens Aiexandrinus exclaims in a 
holy tranfport,**OMyfleries, truly fiicred! O* 
^ pure light! At the light of torches the veil 
^ that covers God and Heaven falls off. I am 
^ holy, now that I am initiated. It is the 
^ Lord himfelf who b the Hierophanta. He 
^ fets his feal upon the adept, whom he illu« 
^ minates with his beams ; and whom, as a 
** recompenfe for his firith, he will recommend 
^ to the eternal love of his Father. Thefe are 
^ the orgies of my Myfteries ! come ye^ and 

** be received.*' 

Thu^ 
* Caiaabon, exercit. ad Baroo* aonaL pantg. 16. 



Thus, the Myfteriefe of antiquity fcarcely Chamimi ^ 
changed then: form when ehriftianity became ^ 
the prevaiUng religion. At that period the -^^-^♦•^^' 
Jews alfo adopted them, and among thefc jhgMyftt.* 
people they were the ori^n of the Cabala, ries. 
We may affirm, that afterwards they never 
ceafed to exKt. We fee them fliining in 
great luftre through the darknefs of the middle 
ages ; and whether the traces of them were* 
preferved in fpite of the ignorance which then 
covered the Weftem World, or whether the 
age of chivalry brought them from the Eaft, 
it is certain that our brave chevaliers acquired 
in that expedition thofe heroic virtue that 
have made them fo celebrated, of which per- 
haps it would be difficult at this day to find 
an example, and which at leaft confole u» 
for the barbarifm of thofe ages that involved 
the hiftory of the human mind in impenetrable 
cbfcurity. At the revival of letters, the Myf* 
teries acquired new luftre* They obtained an 
influence over the ftill barbarous manners^- 
which they no doubt contributed to foften by 
inculcating parddUlarly the principles of a re* 
fined morality. The ceremonies with which 
they are attended prcwe to this day from 
whence they drew their origin- They feem 

to 
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l!iiA»TBR to We retsdned their magnificent decoration* 
^ and ancient obfervances, only to demonftrate, 
that in the midft of revolutions which have 
fwept away fo many nations from the fece of 
the earth : men, fince the eftablifhment of fo 
deties, compofe but one great family. What- 
^cr conformity there may exift between the 
Myfteries of the Modems and thofe of the An- 
tients, the latter are particularly diftinguiffied 
from the former in having made an eflential 
part of religion, or rather in having coniti- 
tuted the religion itfelf. 



tofme^ion Greece derived another advantage from 

oftheMyf. 
tcrict with 



ofthcMyf. ^j^g Myfteries; they were the fource from 
which the fineft geniufes of that nation drew 



the greateft part of thofe difcoveries that have 
rendered them immortal. Philofophy is the 
objeft of the Myfteries, according to Strabo. 
We (hall not affirm, that without the ceremonies 
of Ceres and Bacchus that important branch 
pf human knowledge would not have flouiifh- 
ed among thofe people. Liberty, of which 
they were idolatroufly fond, could not fail, by 
leading them to what was great in the fciences 
and arts, to exercife thofe fine faculties which 
they had received from naturei Whatever had 

been 



been the religious adminiftration of GreAfe^ Ch Arri4 
undoubtedly the wifdom of Socrates would ^* 
have excited the admiration of his compa^ 
triots ; the eloquent pen of Xenophon and of 
Plato, would have configned the precepts of 
it to pofterity, and Ariftotle would have afto- 
nilhed the world by the vaft extent of his ge^ 
nius. But it is not lefs certain, that reli^on^ 
being the depofitory of the fciences, ftrft 
brought the elements of them into Greece^ 
where they were afterwards cultivated with f^ ' 
much fuccefs ; and we may have obferved^ 
that the Myfteries comprehended the prind- 
pies, and unfolded the dodrines of a fublimo 
philofophy. 

According to Proclus and Jamblichu^^ 
Pythagoras had received his notion of the mer- 
tempfychofis, and that of the purification of th6 
foul, from the hymns of Orpheus, and had 
learnt, to make ufe of his own words, that 
the eternal fubjlance of number was the intelligent 
mind of the univerfe^ of heaven^ of the earthy an4 
of mixed beings • Accordingly this philqfopher 
adopted the greater part of the ceremonies in 
ufe in the Myfteries, fuch as the probation, 
,<;^e fdence, and a aumber of other rigorou^s 

Qbf(?rva»ces> 



HmMrti bhfervdntes. He anilotmeed his dogtnis id b^ 
' I^ fcure terms, and his difciples were prohibited 
Srortk revealing his doftrin^i His fchiaol hav* 
Ing been dilperfed, feveral k&i were formed 
out of the wreck of it, l^ho all adhered to 
Ae fame principles differently modified. That 
%rfaich feemed moft ftriS:ly to confoi'm itfel^ 
tD thofe pHnciples was the Orphic, or Bachic 
ff&ft ; fo named^ becaufe its followers were par* 
ticularly ^Utached to the wbrfhip of BacchuSi 
of which Orpheus was the founder. " Thef 
^ fubje6ked the feletesy or perfeft, to the obfisr* 
^ vation of praftices injoined to the £gyp 
^ dlUi prisfts ; that is to fay, that they fhouid 
^live only on fruits and plants, and (hould 
** abftain from bloody facrifi<^es ; in this re* 
^fped they formed a body feparated from 
^ the reft cf the fociety, and this was what 
^ they called the Orphic life*/' They jdned 
themfelves afterBTaardt to the new Plitomdans, 
and they found means to fubftitute their -dog« 
mks in the room of the andent pktonifmf 

It would be curious to trace alt thefe fe£b 
as they fprung from one another, and fucceeded 

each 
f Freret, A^ad. 4m BdL Lett. Tom. zp Mm» 



cacli other during the fmeft ages of Giwee. Cvtfvil 

We might obferve what they had m conuna&i IL 
what vras peculiar to each, and in Jifhat they 
adhered to the national religion, from whidk 
they were always cautious not to deviate too 
openly ; but as we mre obliged to confine omH 
felves within the bounds prefoibed to thii 
work, we fliall only remark, that of all the fe£b 
the Stoics retained the greateft conformity 
tvith the Myfteries. Their dofltrine, fo magaii> 
ficently defcribed by the grciatefl: paimer of 
antiquity, was precifely that which the Hiero^ 
phanta tmfolded to the initiated in the iandu« 
ary of Eleufis. The Epicureans, on the coxw 
trary , who endeavoured to annihilate the gods^ 
by fubilituting m dieur ftead a blind principle^ 
were regafded as the enemies of religion. ThdLr 
prefence, it was imagined, would pro£me the 
fanftity <rf the Myfterfes ; and, as we have be*- 
fore related, they were in the number of thofe 
to whom the herald interdided the entranor 
to the temple* If Aey were not pcrfecutcd^ 
it was becaufe in their writings they were care^ 
&1 to refpeft thefe augullloleimmiesr 

It is needlefe to repeat, that die Ancient^ 
in every thinjj^ (hat concerned their deities^ 
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.Cff AfTSft gave free fcape to the imaginatidn. Hie pblett 
IL . took advantage of this pcrmiflion to adorn sdid 

•fHi-4^>^ cmbellifli their ingenious fiftions. We may 
add too, that die philolbphers, although ob* 
:liged to greater circumfpeftion, becaufe they 
. propofed to themfelves a nobler and more fo- 
rious purpofe, made the fame ufe of them la 
their Works j and as the public worfhip was aa 
iiiexhauftible fund of dcfcription and imagery 
for the poets, philofophy likewife drew from 
the fecret worftiip a copious ftore of maieriab 
.for its diflfercnt fyftems. 

l*ai^toiia* But religion neverthelefe maintained its do» 
tioaofwhat jninion. We have juft feen What it had done 
MffUtm. ^^ fecure its eftablifhnient, by an inftitutioa 
which, on all occafions, tended to confirm it« 
! authority. The Myfteries drawing, like reli- 

gion, their origin from the Eaft, paffed over ve- 
ry early into Gr^ede^ There it Was their bbjeft 
to inculcate the dodrine of a providence which 
punifhed guilty and offered a fecompence to vir- 
tue i to purify the manners, and to unfold the 
fyftem of univerfal nature, or of the fupfeme 
mind of the univerfe. To thefe objefts tend 
all the ceremonies they prefcribe, the magAifi-» 

5«ice of which was pafticalarly tematkaWe In 

the- 
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the temple t)f Eleufis. Initiation was that ce- CHArria 
remony which of all others the Ancients reckon- II* 
ed the mod folemn, and the mod iacred. It was 
recommended as anindifpejpiableduty, and be- 
ing fanftioned by the moft folemn oath, both di- 
vine and human laws protected it againft every 
attack. Such are the Myfteries that have been 
tranfmitted to our times ; which have had an 
uniform influence on the happinefs of man- 
kind, and which formerly among the Greeks 
contributed in a peculiar manner to their glo- 
ry, by infpiring them with a tafte fbrthefcien- 
ces and for philofophy. 
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CItAPTERm. 

Of/ome other religious InJiitutiQns among tki 
Greeks* 



Other Arttf 
desofthe 
ancient Re- 
iijion* 



AFTER having expl^ned at fome length 
the double worlhip, the one public the 
other fecret, which compofed the religi on of 
the Greeks, we have ftill to treat of fome other 
points, of lefs importance indeed, but neceffary 
for the obtaining a diftind idea of that religion^ 
The objefts that now occupy our attention, 
are the Feftivals, the Sacrifices, and what re- 
lates to the oracles, or divination. As oxff 
principal aim has been to inquire into the fpi« 
rit of the religious inftitutio^s^ of Greece, wc 
fliall pals quickly over thefe different fubje£lS| 
although all of them would admitofmuchiiiveftir 
gation, the firft efpecially, on which the Icam-i 
ned have beftowed iodcfatigabte attention aQ4 
erudition. 



r)f the Fef. ^^ nations have had feftivals or days coiu 
tmis and fecTated to repofe, and deftined to the praiiia 
thcirorigin. Qf th^ Supreme Bemg, in gratitude for hi$ bene- 

fiu. 
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fits. The firft, and moft folemn, were inftitu- CwAPxtit' 
ted by nations that had acquired the knowledge HI. 
of agricuhure. The labours of the field de- 
mand relaxation, and the return of harveft 
prefents a fuitable occafion for expreffing the 
joy and tranfports of a lively gratitude to the 
author of nature. The old man who reckons 
his age by the number of harvefts he has lea* 
ped, rejoices with his family at the return of 
autumn. He invites his children to fmg the 
praifes of the bountiful Go4 that loads them 
with his bleflings ; and he himfelf, with a fick- 
le in his hand, or a flieaf of corn, raifes the 
lofty hymn- The revolutions of the heaven- 
ly bodies, which invariably lead to the fame 
pleafures, and demand the fame labours, were, 
in the eyes of the firft hufbandmen, fo many 
interefting periods, which it was neceflary to 
eftablifh. They celebrated the renovation of 
the year, the return of the feafons, the courfe 
of the fun, and the different afpeds of the moon. 
When religion laid hold of thcfe objefts to re- 
commend them to public veneration, the fefti- 
vals were gradually incorporated with the fa- 
bles of mythology, and thus became cemie&ed 
with the worlhip of the greatcft part of the 

O a NEiTHaa 
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iivet. 



CHAFtm MEitHER U It 'difficult to aifcover what wei«* 
^^^» the motives of their inflitution among the ABk 
cients. They related to the appearance oiiht 
fun in the four principal points of the celeftiid 
fphere, and confequently to the liioft remarl£< 
able divifions of the year } to the phafei of the 
moon, which had given oocafion to the diftin&i 
lion of months and of wedui j and to the va^ 
rious operations of agriculture, fuch as tillage 
and reaping. There were fiill others that had 
a more particular reference to refigion^ nsA 
which had been invented for the purpde of int 
forming men vfith regard to ^e origin of thti 
world and the revolutions of nature* hMtfjfcL 
tivals were inftituted with a view to perpeHiaJMi 
the remembrance of fome celebrated events* 
or in memory of thofe heroes that had benot 
fited their country. 

This fiimifliesusvi4th the means of arrangh^ 
Pmfion <rf all the fcftivals of antiquity. We fliall diftim 
the fciii- jjyjfl^ jijgjj^ ij^^^ fy^f different Hnds : i. The 

^^nbmicll feftivals^ including tbefolar and 
lunar ; 2. The 'rural fcftivals ; 3/ Tliofe relfc 
ting to theogony ; and, 4. Thofe Jriteh^ed ^Q 
pommcmorate celebrated herotfs or events, 
Thefe fcftivals were vcrj^ numerous, and wcris 
*" " mtiltipiie4 
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multipKed to fiicb a degree in Athens, fays Mon- Ch aftiic 
^tefijuieu, *' among that fuperior people to whom m* ^ 
^' aU the cities of Greece fubmitted their differ- ^-^^^'^ 
*^ ences, that there was hardly fufficient time left 
*' for the common bufinefs of life." We fhall 
not enter into the immenfe detailof all thefe fefti- 
vaJs, but content ourfelves with having indica- 
ted the ofdef in which at appears to us that 
they may be arranged ; and, leaving to others 
the care of filling up the nomenclature, we Ihali 
make choice in each clafs of thofe only that are 
the moft remarkable, or. that are moft proper 
for fhewing the fpirit of the religious cuftoms 
of the Greeks. 
. ' -■ • "...'» 

The moft magnificent of all, and fikewrfe Aftmnoml. 
the moft numerous were the feftivate oi; thip cai^cft»^«^ 
Sun, who hj^d been perfonified under fo many '^^ ^*^^' 
different forms^ and who& cour& it is fo ef* 
fential for civilized people to be acqusunted . 
with. The year was never certainly fixed a- 
jnong the Greeks, whence arifes the coafufio^t 
that reigm in their calendar* They were i^arer 
iul, however, to mark the piincipaLepoch$« 
£ach feafon wa^ celebrated with proper folem* 
^ty, and always wit^ fymbolg relative to the 
wrivalof -the Sun, whether at the folftices or 
O3 at 
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CffArtBit af the equinoxes, tn the Spring, they tdehrs^ 
III- ted his return, when conqueror of India he 

rt f $^>^p^^ advanced, crot<rned with glory, from the ex* 
tremities of the eaft i then happened the great 
Dionyfia. The Athenians placed the feaft of 
Hercules at the Summer folftice. At Rhodes^ 
the inhabitants, wfro gave themfehres out for 
the children of the Sun, and who had erefted 
to his honour that ftupendous Coloffus which 
was ranked among the v/onders of the worlds 
worfhipped him chiefly in autmnn. In "Winter^ 
they wept hiaf death, and were ajflfefted with 
the melancjholy in which he fetoied to ha*e 
plunged all nature* Befides that Adonis of 
whom we have formerly fpoken, who was fb 
celebrated in all the countries of the earth, the 
Lacedemonians deplored the fatal lot of Hya- 
cinthus, as an emblem of the year, which, like 
a tender flower, fiides and fofes its luftre* 

But foon the light re-appeared, the god was 
again revivified and his return to life was eve- 
fy where celebrated. Ancient nations annotut-i 
ced It by their fbngs of triumph. Each perfbn 
congratulated his neighbour, and prefents were 
fent as a fignal of the renovation of the yearj 
a cuflom ftill perpetuated with usr Thenight 

of 
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t( the Winter folftice, which the Greeks tiatned Ch aptk» 
the tripk night, was that which they thought IIL 
gave birth to Hercules. It has become an •^•^•^t*-^** 
epoch of (ingulaf impoftance in the eyes of 
the Chriftian, who has deftined it to celebrate 
the birth of the Saviour, that true Sun of 
Juftice, who alone has come td difTipate the 
darknefs of ignorance* We may likewifc ftiil 
find at this day traces of many ceremonies of 
the fame fort. The Egyptians fixed the preg- 
nancy of Ifis in the laft days of March, and to* 
wards the end of December they placed the 
commemoration of her delivery. Some of the 
names that the Roman Catholic Church has 
inferted into her calendar about the fame time 
of the year, ftill perpetuate thofe feftivals of 
yidory by which the courfe of the Sun had 
been reprefented* Thus the Ancients may be 
faid to have accompanied that luminary in his 
progrefs. When he feemed to forfake our 
climates, the ceremonies wore a melancholy 
afpecl } but cries of exidtation, and tranfports 
of joy, fucceeded their lamentations when he 
again re-afcended to the fuperior hennfphere. 

These fucceifive revohitions gave occafion 

to innumerable allegorifs and ufages, of which 

O4 it 
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CMArTKA it U eafy to perceive the motive. It |f^s ^^ 
that the reign of Jupiter was tp end, aad tbat 
ke would commit the fceptre of the univetia 
into the handg of Fhanes^ Is i\ot this tradidom 
a reprefentation of the viciffitudes incident to 
the Sun i Phanes was the fame wiili Dion j«- 
ftiH, who made his firft ap|>earanGe under the 
igure of a child* In other^countries, Ofiris^ or 
even Apolld^ but always one of the deities that' 
reprefented the Siiii, was dcftined to fucoeed 
another of the fame claft^ ^ Mculapius^ the dw 
vine phyfidan of every cvil^ was announced 
in theiollowing tefm& : ^^ Why doft ^tfaottoiaC 
^.fliine, O benevolent lighty for the comfort 
f^ of the WQtld t Mortals are indebted to thee 
^ for life. To thee abne it belongs to difen* 
^ gage die fpirit from the grafp of death* In 
*' vain does Hdl rage« Of a ^god thou fiialt 
<' become a man, and of a man a god, and 
•« twice fhall thy defHny be didnged.^' 

All the people waited for his return, and 
irith their :eyes turned totxrardi the>^£aft they 
ioivoked^ hitfi with a loud, vdkfti ihefimm 
ghied that a new revolution Would induce a 
netir order o£ things^and make th^m more hap^ 
py. Such delufive hope was given to Maix to 

make 
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tBske him forget the paft, and to txmfok hinl CRArrtt 

Under prefent calamities* ^k is chiefly when a UI. 

a nation groans undej: defpotiim that this leor 

dmenty the only one it retains^ nnfeldU .iu 

felf with the greatelt energy. ; The opinioa 

of an avenging god has come originaU]f 

from climates tha% feem to have, been coo* 

demned to perpetual . fervitude^ It obtainoi 

a quick receptipn ampDg the Romans after 

they became flave^ . O^vius had fcarcely e& 

tab.liflied) on a folid foundation^ the power of 

the C^fars^^vhen Rome exclaimed^ ^^ The timet 

¥' foretold by 4Jbie Sybil are arrived i^ mays 

^^ new age reftoTe that Satutn ! Soon may ibm 

^ child be born who ihall banifli die age of 

^^ Iron, and foon may Apollo become mafter 

^ of the world/' Apollo is the deity tha« 

Horace, tehified with the mLrfiMtunes of ^ hit 

country, befeeches to come aiid expiate the 

crimes committed under the reign of Jupi* 

ter*. 

In the laft yeais of the ydgn x)f IjSberiu^ 

k was rumoured that the Fhenix had eooid 

from the extremities of Aiia to bum itfblf m 

the temple of the Bun at'Heliopolis, and ditt 

t ^-y--'. ..■ >j^. ■■..■-. ^ k 
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GnAiptka it was to tevive from amidft its alh^st That 
m* bird, fo famous for its longevity and miraeuii 
loiis deaths had at firft been the fymbol of the 
eycles that fucceed and grow out of one anr* 
other* The duration of its life was fourf eeA 
himdted and iixty years. This niunber is pre* 
ckely that of the great period of Thot. Thi 
JEuhers of the church afterwarcis propofed it as 
an authentic proof of the refurreOion ^ and in 
the fame manner were many of the emblems 
of antiquity applied to the new dodrines» Ta> 
dtuS) when giving an account of the religious 
i^inions c^ his age, found himfelf obliged: fea 
ttiention the Fhenix and to relate the xnam^ti 
]ous in its hiflory. It is fingular that he placet 
its appearance in Egypt, under th^ confuUbip 
of Faulus Fabius and ^Lucius Vitellius ia.the 
year thirty<*four, only a few months aftet thi 
tonfmnmation of that g)reat fisurrifice at Jerufa» 
lem^firom which begins an $era fo precious to 
the human race* Under Vefpafian, after the 
monftrous excefles of Caligula and of Nero, 
the nupour went abroad, ikys TaqitlMitthat a 
tune would come which had be^ f0retol4 ki 
the lacred books of the priefls, in •which the 
£a|l ihould be in commodon,.and mea:(rosi 
Judea ihould fubje^ every thing to their do^ 

minion^ 
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Itunlon ^. Suetonius exprefies himfdUPeXaSly CmrtA 
19 the fame terms* It would Heem, that fo man j UL 
nations, bending und,er the fame yoke, Yelied 
upon that religion which afforded them a con* 
Iblatoryhope* It perfuaded them, that i^m the 
regions in which the bright day-ftar arifea^ 
there fhould iflue a conqueror commiflioned 
by heaven to bre^k their chains, and to deliyet 
ihem from bondage. 

The Sun, as the deliverer who was to fut 

III the expeftation of the nations, was everf 

where invoked with great pomp. Greece ne* 

ver difplayed fudi magnificence as on thoft 

days of foiemnity which were inftituted m 

honour of the gods who fqHrfcntied the SuinL 

The Ifthnw*! garnet were dedicated to Neptufld 

In the Pythian, the memorable viftory of Apdf- 

io was celebrated. ** Silence! the God ap* 

^ proaches ; prepare your concerts, and make 

♦* ready the dance. Io, let all fing Io Paean ! 

^* Such was, O divine Phcebtisi the firft cr^ 

^ of the people of Delphi, when thou didft 

^ fliew in their favour the power of thy z^ 

•* rows. PithcPi the formididble monfler, Pitho, 

^^ the terrible ferpent darted towards thee, but 

f ^ thy redoubled and rapid blows foon laid him^ 

A dea4 
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CnAwnx \^ dead at thy feet. The people fiiouted lo^ Ip 
in* ^ Paean ! ilrike ; for Latona in thee has fent m 
^ a delivery •**• The Nemaean games were 
inftituted in honour of the viftory which Her- 
cules gained over the lion. Laftly^ the Olym- 
pic games, which gave rife to a famous aera^ 
were confecrated to Jupitefi The concourfe 
of people at thefe games may be confidered 
as the auguft affembly of the whole nation. 
There, crowns were not only decreed to the 
Wreftlers, to thofe who had given proofs of fu- 
perior fkill and addrefs} but there too^ re- 
wards were beftowed on diflinguifhed talents^ 
and worthy deeds : and the citizen who had 
fignalized himfelf, found, in the applaufe of 
his compatriots, the nobleil meed that his ac« 
'fions cbuid receive. When Themiftocles, re- 
turning conqueror from Salamis, appeared at 
thefe games, the air refounded with loud ac' 
clamations. The fpe&acles were interrupted ^ 
and, fays a writer who knew how to eftimate 
heroifm, " The combatants were neglefted 
^* during a whole day, that the people nught 
^ look at and contemplate a gresLt filan.^' It 
was there too that Herodotus came to charm 
the Greeks by the recital of their yiftories over. 

■ * the 
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the Perfians. The names of the nhie mdes^ Cm? ti^. 

vhich were given by way of applaufe to the ttt '^ 

books of hisi hiftory, atteft the enthufiafin of -*^^ 
the hearen, and fiiew how defervedly the au« 
thor was celebrated. 

The worfliip of the Sun was conneflied a* Liuurfcft 
mong the Greek? with every inftitution. The ^^»»*i- 
year is formed by th^ revolution of that lumi- 
nary round the earth. If men were long igno- 
t^t of the precife duration of th^it revolutionL 
tihey were never ndftaken with regard to the or- 
der of the feafons j and we have juft feen, that,; 
from the veiy beginning, this periodical return 
was announced by fefUvals, the principal ob* 
jeft of which was to ferve as unequivocal flgi^ 
to the limple hufbandman. Another divifio^ 
of time which was early made, is that which ha^ 
received the name of Months and which com- 
prehends the fpace included in one revohition 
of the Moon. Its duration may be differently 
meafured. *^ If we confider the time only 
*^ which the Moon takes in palling through 
•* the zodiac to return to the fame pomt in the 
•* heavens, we will fiiid it nearly twenty-eight 
** days ; and this is what is called the Periodi- 
^ cal month: but if w? confider the courfe of 

«« the 
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emktn^ ** the Moon with regard to the afpefll of the 
itL ^ Sun, and in her conjun€tions with him, 
^^ her period is more than twenty-nine dayt, 
^ which ittakes the fynodk month.*' ^ Thefe 
two months being incommenfm^ble with 
each other, it was neceflary, for the purpo- 
ies of fociety, to find a number of entire days 
which fhould moft exadtly contain the fourth 
part of a revolution of the Moon. Seven was' 
the number fixed upon, becaufe the period of 
twenty-eight days which refults from it, is that 
which approaches neareft to the tine lunar 
period, whether we confider the particular 
motion of that latellite, or its relative motioil 
with the Sun. Such was the origin of weeks 
thus indicated by the different phafes of the' 
Moon ; and this divifion is fo well efbablifiied 
in nature, that it has been univerfally adopted* 

As the four mofl remarkable points in the 
Sun's path had been celebrated, the fbur parts 
of the month were, on the fame principle, like* 
wife deftined to religious obfarsm^e. Every 
feventh part of the weekly cycle was coi^ccra* 
ted ; and, as the learned author * from whom 
we have chiefly taken thefe remarks has ob« 

ferved, 

f Boulanger. L'Antiqaite deyoil^e. 
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ferved, the lunar feftivals had the fame analo- CuArrnt 
fry to thofe of the Sun that^the different phafes ^^^ 
had to the folftices and equinoxes. The Neo- 
»menia were among the. Ancientg an important 
epoch, that announced the return of a benevo* 
lent planet. The Greeks dedicated the feall^ 
of the new Moon to all the god$, and they 
invoked efpecially Diana and Apollo as tha 
fountains of light, befeeching them to guard 
throughout the month the public felicity. They 
confecrated to the fame deities the feaft of 
the firil quarter, and celebrated in their ho- 
nour the ThargeliaE, during which the youth 
fung hymns and carried branches of laurel* 
The day on which the Moon attains her full 
lultre was no lefs folenm in their eyes } but 
there remain few monuments of the mao^ 
ner in which it was celebrated : the.fame is 
to be faid with regard ,to the feaft of the lafl 
quarter, which is alio little known. We only 
-know that the Olympic games began on the 
day of the full Moon ; and that it was conft* 
dered as a happy day,, efpecially bythe Lace« 
demonians, who never betook themfelres ta 
the country before the fifteenth day of the 
month. For it mufl be obferved, that the fu- 
periUtiQn which ai&gns a happy or unforto- 

nate 



jeHAFTift nate influence to particular days as well as to 
III. particular numbers, is of a very early origin; 

^ • *• ^ ^ and it would feem to be a malady of which 
the human mind can ^ never perfeftly cure ib 
felf, even among people who think themfelva 
the moft enlightened. *• Thus, adds M. Bon- 
^* langer, at the return of each period, they 
•* praifed or bleffed the God who preferves the 
** univerfe ; and that primitive fimplidty \rtuch 
♦* had fixed the numb^, the order, and the 
*^ dignity of the feftivals by the return of d« 
^ lunar and folar phafes, has certdnly fornix 
•' thing great and fublime.*' 

Umi Amokg thofe that related to agriculture^ 

Mrnii. the Saturnalia, which had long been eftablifhed 
in Greece, were particularly remarkable. Be- 
fore they were introduced at Rome, where 
they acquired new luftre, they had been cele- 
brated at Athens under the name of Cbr§ma ; 
and in the beautiful valley of Tempe, fo & 
mous for the luxuriance of it& produftions, 
' under that of Peloria^ It was the particular 
charader of the Saturnalia, that they incul- 
cated the idea of primaeval equality. Huma- 
nity, fo often infulted among the Ancients, at 
thefc feafts refumed her rights, at feaft for t 

time« 
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time* Matters and flaves eat togethef at the CitArTfil 
feme table. Every thing tended to recall - U^ 
the memory of thiait happy age, in which there 
exifled no diftinftion of ranks^ and in which 
the hufbandmen, iharing the fame toils> and 
partaking ot the fame pleafures, followed no 
laws but thofe of natural equityk 

The Ambarvsde wias inteSnded lo propitiate 
Ceres, and to demand of her a ptentiful hidr- 
vefti Towards the end of Spring, procefiions 
were ihade round the fields when they are 
covered with the growing com; and the 
prlefld, crowned with branches, danced and 
fung in honour of the goddefs of fhiitful fea«» 
fons. As agriculture was one of the objeds 
fef Religion^ it may Well be imagined that ihe 
omitted nothing that cbuid contribute to its 
, fuccefs, ahd that ihe Iiad therefore confecrat^ 
its various operations by different folenmitieSfc 
She was not lefs attentive to mark the grand 
epochs of the difperfion of chaos, and of the 
revolutions that had happened to the £ice of 
the earth* 



iTitE roamings of" Latona^ while (he fought Feftxfs!i 
an afylum in vain over the whole univerie; ««iatingi 
P her " 
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Chaftii her retreat upon the fhore of an ifland In the 
^^ middle of the fea j her piercing cries when, 

^** ^^ loofening her girdle, and leanmg her back 
to the trunk of a palm-tree, fhe experienced 
the throes of child-birth, were fo many fym- 
bols that rdated to the creation of the world. 
In order to reprefent the harmony of the celet 
tial fpheres, it was faid that the fwans of 
Maeonia, alTembling on the banks of the Pado- 
lus, had feven times faluted her with their 
harmonious notes« Delos alone prefented it* 
fcif to the goddefs, while every other refting* 
place feemed to fly from before her. Delot^ 
which formerly like a ftar had been darted 
from the iky, .thea ceafed to be driven at the 
inercy of the Waves. It was called the Moft 
Sacred of Iflands, the Nurfe of Apollo, Neither 
Bellona, nor death, nor the horrors of war, had 
ever dared to approach its happy (hores. But 
the nations around made annual offerings of 
their firit fruits and tenths to Latona. From 
the rifmg of the Sun to the weftem ocean, from 
Ae burning regions of the fouth to the inhof* 
pitable Hyperborean climes, ihe was uniform* 
ly revered. The Athenians in particular inr 
fUtuted a brilliant feftival in her honour. A 
xcSd^ richly adorned, cvried thither the fo- 

kma 
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lemn embafiy in gfeat pomp j iiid ^*hile*th6 CuAPtftii 
iroop of Theorise irepeawd the hyito which ^^^' 
the old man of Lydia, the divine Olen^ had 
brought from the bsinks of the Xanthus, the 
young maids beat the ground with meafurcd 
ftep» « Hail! O I?elo6> cried the general: 
** voice^ thou that rifelt itiajeftic above the 
^' waves ! the Cyclades form a dance around' 
^ thee. Hail, thou Queen of Iflands I ttail^ 
** O Phebus! Hail, O daughter of Latona!'* 
While this feftival continued^ no fentence o( 
death could be carried into execution; and 
Socrates, already condemned, remained^ pm 
foh till the facred veffel returned. The Delia* 
were celebrated in the month Thargelion^ 
which anfwers to our May. The birth of na* 
ture was celebrated in the fcafon When Wery 
thing is renewed* The impetuous winds of 
Winter wefe huflied. Spring alone Was trium*^ 
phant, when the ilars firft ihot theijr beams a^ 
crofs the iky, and the different tribes of aju« 
mals received the benefit of the light* 

The eternal trifdotti trhich had pe«M*d a« 

the formation of all thmgs was likeiwife invo^ 

ked. Minerva, the tutelary deity of the Athe* 

pa * taxis. 
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CttA^tik nkns, ctoie in perfon to honour the folcmtiity, 
and her ftatue on that day was carried in pro- 
Ceffion, under a canopy, through the city. 

Her invincible arm had overpowered the 
audacious children of the earth. ITie objea: 
6f the Panathencan feftival was the memory of 
this celebrated viftory. The peplus, or mag- 
nificent veil of the goddefs, was carried in 
friumph. The hiftory of the war with the 
giants, and of their defeat, was here embroi* 
dered by the hands of young virgins confecra- 
ted td her worihip« . This veil was then attach-* 
^ to a veiTel which was made to move on the 
ground. The great Paoathenaea confifted in 
proceifions and various games* Rewards Were 
diftributed to the vigors in the chariot race^ 
in gymnaftic exercifes, and in mufic. Thefe 
^were followed by the pyrrhic, or military dan* 
ceS) which were performed by the youths in 
compleat armour, becaufe in this manner Mi- 
nerva had danced after her triumph over the 
impious Titans ; and this tradition proves, that 
the ancient revolutions of the univerfe werf 
the principal obje£U of attention. 

Th5 Hydrophoriae were likewife a comme- 

moratioQ 
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moration of the deluge. The people of Athens CuktritK 

went annually to pour water into an aperture III^ 

iituated near the temple of Jupiter Olympus, 

out of which they thought the deluge had if- 

fued which inundated Attica. There werp 

feveral other feftivals of this kind in various 

provinces of Greece j thofe in particular that 

had been the fcene of the local inundations in 

the times of Deucalion, or of Ogyges. Here 

they appeafed the infernal gods with prayers 

and facrifices. 



The fame divinities prefided oyer the fefti- 
vals inftituted in honour of the dead^ la 
the fabulous ages of antiquity, the heroes 
were called by the name of Demi-gods j and 
fometimes iimple funeral honours became a 
fort of worfliip. We muft not imagine, how# 
ever, that any adoration was ever paid to themu 
Greece, proud of her independence, knew no- 
thing of an apotheofis ; nor ever, while Ihe re- 
tained her freedom,- did fhe bow the knee be- 
fore altars erected to men. But (he loaded 
Mrith honourable diftinaions thofe who had 
filed their blood ih her defence* It was thus 
that Ihe confecrated the tnemory of thofe bravd 
jbldiers who had conquered at Platea three 
P 3 . hundred 
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CHArrn hundred tfaoufand barbarians : and an annual 
in. feftival was celebrated on the fpot that had 

if*4^#x^^ been the theatre of theif glory. No flave at 
fitted at it, becaufe the heroes had fallen yift. 
tims to their love of liberty. The citizens rt^ 
paired in folemn pomp to the foot of the mo- 
nument that had been erefted to them, an3 
having invoked their manes, the Archon took 
the cup full of wine, and cried aloud,' " I 
** drink to thofe who have died for their coua* 
•* try.^* 

Among a people fenfible to the power of 
eloquence, and who knew well how to fexdte 
femulation, the cuftom of pronouncing funeral 
orations on thdr warriors was foon xnttoducei 
Thefe orations were not made only on chiefi 
and generals, and men who have often no 
other merit than that of being elevated by their 
birth above their equals; they celebrated the 
whole army of the defenders of the (late j they 
praifed their valour and intrepidity. The ora- 
tor bdng ftationed at the tomb of the deceafed 
hero, addteffed himfelf to his parents : *^ I do 
•* not attempt to conlble you, faid he, have act 
•* your children fallen with glory? Would not 
♦^ ^ you, Uke them, prefer an honourable death 

«to 
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^^to an obfcure, or ignominious life ?*^ then CHAPTi^fc 
turning to the brothers and children, he faid, ^^^• 
*^ A glorious courfe lies before you* You 
** have the example of your fathers and your 
^* brothers, but do not flatter yourfelves that 
*^ you can eafily attain renown like theirg* 
** While a man is living he has rivals, and the 
** hatred that attends him is unceafmgly em- 
" ployed to rob him of his fame : but juftice 
*' is always done to the man who is no more : 
** death alone can baniih envy, and eftablifh 
*' the fame of thofe whofe lives have been ufe- 
^' ful." Thus fpoke the celebrated Pericles, 
when from the tribunal of Athens he pronoun- 
ced the eulogium of thofe who had periihed ia 
the war of Samos. We muft neceffarily cqn- 
fefs, that moil of the inilitutions of that people 
had an air of grandeur imknpwn to our mo* 
dern ftates ; and the religion with which they 
were conneded, contributed to render them 
ftill more auguft. 



We have juft fliewn the nature of the fefti- of fome 

vals. In order to have a general view of them, p*^^^"^** 

^ tic» with 

and to comprife them all in one iketch, we ^^^^ ^ 

may join to thefe four forts, the Ailronomical, uic takt. 

Rural, Theogonic, and Commemorative j thofe i^ 
P 4 which 
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Chaptee which have..already been the objefl: of our ijh 

in. quiry when we were treating of the ceremcN 

>«.4-4^>.v..t. ^^ ^£ Ji^itij^tion, and which ?onfequently wo 

jnay c^H .Myft^rious Feftivals. But we muft 
obferve with care, the circumftances by which 
tjhey ar:e diftinguifhed. Thefe laft had an in^ 
timate connexion with the feci^et worlhip, and 
jnade an effential part pf it, Iji the others, on 
the contrary, Jteligio^i did not r^fiife tp u» 
veil herfelf tcv every ey^t Thus the hymns 
that were fung at thefe two feafts were of* 
very oppofite nature. Wc have feen that thoft 
of Orpheu$ were folely defigned for the Myf- 
teries. The other hymns that have been tranf 
mitted tp us, feem to relate only to the public, 
worlhip. The adventures they contain, that 
multitude of fables and fictions which are the 
fubje^ of them, feem founded on the pc^ulaf 
traditions : and it is eafy to perceive in them 
that fpecies of theology which the Poets had 
adopted. Thefe hymns are full of agreeable 
defcription? ; fonaetim^s they abound in ele-! 
vated thoughts and bold imagery. We have 
ftill the works of this kiAd that were cpmpofe4 
by Caljimachus, who Uved at the court pf th^ 
Ptolcmys ; and fome ftill more ancient, as they 
^ .p bear the ft«n^ of Hpuier, Befi^es the Ji^ymns 

of 
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of Pindar, which no doubt breathed the fame t»Afrti 
enthufiafm*with his other works^ time has be- 1^ ' 
reaved us of thofe of Anthes, of Olen the Ly. 
cian, 8f Stefichorus, of Archilochus/ofMmo* 
Hides, and of fome other Grecian Poets. A- 
mong the Latins, feveral odes of Horace, and 
efpecially the fecular poem, are true hymns* 
This is alfo the cafe with that beautiful invo- 
cation to Hercules in the eighth book of the 
-ffineid ; and we muft not forget the poftn at- 
tributed to Catullus, which was fung at the vi* 
gils of Venus *, 

In the mldft of the great folemnlties, thefe 
hymns were repeated with a loud voice, by 
numerous choirs of youths and virgins carry- 
ing the facred bafkets. The feftivals of the 
Ancients difplayed a fpfcaacle of extraordinary ' 
magnificence, being accompanied with all the 
pomp of ceremonies, with dances, vdth games, 
and exercifes of every kind. They were alfo 
attended with t circumftance of particular me- 
rit, that of fufpeiiding the fury of war. la* 
thofe that concerned the whole nation, from 
the inftant that the herald announced them to 
tb^ different cities of Greece, the warriors laid 

dowa 
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fifArrst down their arms ; and it ^^as forbidden, under 
HL the fevereft penalties, to infringe the facred 

•**••* "^ truce ^ an inftitution truly ufeful in a republic 
of warriorg, always eager to deprive tReir ri- 
vals of that liberty which they were fo anxious 
to preferve within their own precinds. la 
like manner, the fierce nations of Germany 
adopted, in the midft of their forefls, this 
method of fufpending tlie rancorous maxims 
MtrhicH incited the different tribes to inceffant 
hoftilities : and among us, when Europe,*OYe^ 
fpread with fortreffes, exhibited on all hands 
the image of war, the truce of God, which the 

K 

Vaflals were obliged to refpeft, procured to 
the unhappy fubjeds a few intervals of trao- 
quillity and peace. 

Sacrificeti Thus did that religion, fometimes ^t lead, 
• contribute to the good of the people. We 
may be affured, that while fhe civilized the 
Greeks, Ihe brought them back to the fenjii' 
ments of humanity. Cruel and fierce at firft, 
*like other favages, they offered human vidims 
to their gods. It is true that their choice ge- 
nerally fell upon prifoners taken in wai^ fuch as 
the Trojans who were facrificed to the ghoft of 
Achilles. But that horrid cuitomceafed as foon 

as 
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M^they became civilized. The celebrated fecri- CifArrdE 
fice of Iphigenia, which Lucretius fo boldly m* 
accufes religion of having caufed, is an event 
which* belongs to the heroic ages, that is, to 
the time in which the Greeks were ftill barba* 
rous, as we learn from the Iliad and Odyffey, 
For, after the eftabliihment of the republics, 
Ve do not find th^t the Greeks followed the 
example of thofe nations by whom they were 
furrounded, who feemed infenfible to the voice 
of Nature. The fineft treaty of peace which 
has ever been configned to the records of hif- 
tory is dile to a Greek. Gelon having fub- 
dued the Carths^^inians, exa&ed from them, at 
the only condition on which .he agreed to a 
truce, that they (hould ceafe to facrifice their 
women and children to Saturn. If there were 
{till a nation in Europe that retained the more 
atrocious cuftom of an auto-da-fe, it would 
be meritorious in the other powers to join in 
conftraining that nation, by force of arms, to 
abolifh the barbarous praftice. No war could 
be undertaken for a more juit, or more refpec* 
table purpofct 

In the happy countries of Greece, the pidus 
contented themfeives vidifacrificing the blood 

of 
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Chaptcii 

III. 



of animals. The firft vidims were thofe that 
with mercilefs rage had devoured the innocent 
inhabitants of the plains. Th^ goat bled on 
the altars of Bacchus, becaufe it bad not re- 
fpefked the fhoots of the vine. In like man- 
lier, the-fow was at firft employed as an expfc 
ation to 'Ceres ; and fudi was the original mo* 
tiv6 of facrificesj but toon the oxhimfdf, and 
the iimocent fheq), were not fpared. It muft 
be confcfled, that our peaceful ceremonies feeni 
preferable to thofe of the Ancients*^ Notwith* 
ftanding the perfumes thai they were careful 
to difperfe, notwithltanding the gSrIanda of 
flowers with which the viftira^ were crownec^ 
the fight of thefe animals^ their groans, while 
expiring under the facred knife> their blood 
which ran in ftreams on the pavement of the 
temples j thefe images of death and definition 
mufl have infpired a degree of horror, and 
feem unworthy of the adoration paid ta the 
Supreme Being« 



iMtiaatioiu OuRTeHgiou has not adopted thefe fangui- 
nary facrifices : it has, moreover, left antiquity 
in pofTeffion of the art of deceiving by divina- 
tion. We have not however rifeU fuperior 
to thofe prejudices which. ieem to cleave to 

hiunaa 



Kuman nature : we have at all times attempted, Chapt« 
and even at the prefent endeavour to penetrate ^^^^ 
into futurity; but chriftianity has uniibrmly •^"^"*t'"*'*i 
difcountenanced all thofe means which ^ vain "^ 

and ridiculous curioiity has eniployed for 
thefe purpofes ; while, on the contrary, among 
the Ancients, prediftions of every kind, and 
in general all that cdtild gratify the credulity 
of the people, made a part of the public wor- 
fhip. They defined divination to be a prefeiuif* 
ment and fore-knowledge of future events; 
&nd they exalted it into an art fubjefted ta 
rules and pHodples. It is impofliblo to jufliff 
them in this, for there can be no excufe for 
error j but if we fliould imdertake to account 
for thefe fuperftitious practices, we might dif« 
cover the origin of them in the very, ^nius 
of their religion, which was intimately con* 
tiedted witH aftronomy ; and accordingly tha. 
founders of it had been diligent in ofeferving 
th6 principal phenomeria of the heavenly bo* 
dies. It was one of the reli^bus tenets, that 
all bodies are moved by intelligences which 
preiide over the general harmony ; iffiid this 
fyftem confiderably favoiured the opinion of a 
(idereal influence on human a&irs ; an idea 
which has been adopted in every age, becaule 

man 



Citi»irtife Dism IS ever prone to compare hlmfelf" with tfetf 
IIL grandefl objeds of nature^ and has alwap been 
villing to believe that heaven takes a particu* 
br i»tereft in his prefervation. Befides, froni 
their propgifity to alkgorical reprefentatlon, 
or rather fhim their abufe of It, the Greeks 
kid infenfibly perfonified every being, even 
^ofe that &emed leait intitled to fuch attention^ 
and people ii^rere m A manner furrounded witb 
deities : the moft common event was coniider'» 
cd as a fign by which they made manifeft theii? 
Interfei'encc. From that period, the flight ol 
yrd^, the noife of thunder, the ftate of the 
tntrails of^ a vidim, ^Krords })ronouneed by 
thance an4 t^thout defign, Ih & Word, fhd 
Inoft: trifling tb-cumflance acquired a degred 
. of in^rtance, ftnd feemed the voice of th^ 
deity liiihfelf, audibly eierted* 

Ibn^ of At irft, fbme £indtic6 believed themfelvel 
iHTsdck infpired 5^ others, more craftily took advantage 
tf the general belief in fpiritsj aftd Immedi* 
ttely, from^vety quarter, there arofe &iered m* 
tcrpreters, -who es^ounded dreams arid pre* 
difted the future ; and thelfe had the art of at» 
.' '' tracing the multitude, who are ahvays greedy 
of prodigiest Their eommon abode vm in 

ovesj 
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*aves, in obfcure dens, where every thing cotl- C»ArttM 
fpired to fofter fuperftition : thefe retreats were ^^^ 
chofen, either becaufe in certain places the '^'*^*'^^ 
v^ours that exhale from the earth really pro-t 
dyce that fort of intoxication and delirium, fo 
necefTary to thofe who pretend to infpiration'} 
or becaufe, in order to conceal their fecret 
pradices, they made choice of thofe retreats 
which were impervious to the light of day, 
and in which the voice acquired fomething fu^ 
pematural by being reverberated from the 
hollow rocks. At iafl thefe rude and favage 
places became magnificent abodes, to which 
the chiefs of the people aj^roached with re« 
verential awe ; and inftead of a iimple herdf* 
man, there appeared a prieftefs, venerable from 
her dignified air and age, who feated herfelf 
with profound foleninity on a faaed tripod* 

'The number of thofe interpreters of the will oiacic <rf 
of the gods multiplied with the credulity and the l><»il<»^ 
wants of the peoplew But thofe alone attra&ed 
the public confidence and veneration who re^i 
Tided in the temples, and the god hiinielf fpoke 
by their mouth. Such was the origin of the 
oracles, fo famous in Greece. That of Dodo- 
fiA viras the; firft knowD| it was alwjtys one of 

th§ 
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Xinmtk the mod revered, and that precifely in pt&pOf^ 
^I^- fion to Its antiquity. The Pelafgi coilfecfittcd 
the tree from the fruit of which they had ob* 
tained a grofs food. The forefts of TheflSJy 
were at once the objed and the feat of theit 
worihip* At the arrival of the Oriental colo> 
nies they tranfported their god into Epirus^ in* 
to the kingdom of the Moioffi, and it was 
there that Dodona acquired fuch celebrityt 
During the mdft profperbua ages of Greece^ 
the people, always attached to the religion of 
their anceftors^ went to confult thofe vener* 
ftble oaks ; and, not unfrequently, the change 
of peace or war depended on the mann«r in 
which their branches wer« agitated by the 
wind* The oracle was likewife made known 
by the noife of fome vafes that were Aifpended 
among the trees, or by the cooing of doves that 
Were fuffered to harbour within the facred 
|)reGin&s« It was by the nature, or variety of 
thefe different founds, that the (acred interpret 
ters regulated their refponfes, which always 
began with thefe words, ^^ Attefld to th« d«* 
•* crees of Jupiter/* 



The office of interpfefer was intnifted td 



The office 
of interpre* 

ter intruft- women j. and indeed ia all countries, whcrevet 
tdtowo- in^irations ot prodigies ate to be attewpted, 

men. ^ 

or 
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tr extraordinary means employed^ recourfe Is CfirA?Ts«' 
always had to the fofter fex, who, by the ex- HI* 
treme fenfibility of their organs, ate moft fuf- -*'^-^*"**'- 
ceptible of enthufiafnu The Germans and 
ancient Scandinavians had prieftefles who ac- 
companied them in all their expeditIons,march- 
ing at their head to the field of battle, infpi- 
ring the courage of the warriors by affuring 
them of vidory,orbypromifmg them a glorious 
reward if they died in the caufe of liberty^ It- 
has been obferved, that almoft in every coun^-r 
try of Europe the people have been converted 
to chriftianity by Queens. And among the 
moft enlightened peo{de^ in thofe moments of 
cflfervefcence, when opinidnisare eftabliihed that 
are founded on miracles, the illuiion alwsrys 
begins with the womeh, and by women it is 
perpetuated. Thofe ^^mirdicles gerierallyl con- 
fbund the fenfes by couhterading the eftabliib- 
ed laws of nature ; yet for riiat very reafoft thej 
are received with extr^e' avidity, till at laft 
reafon and experience aflign them their place 
in the numerous clafs of errors. We i^oijft 
not therefore be furprifed, if womeu vwece^xan* 
ployed by the Ancients to prediS; the future^ 

In defcribing the nature of the impreflions TheP/tki^ 
(^ which 
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CHArTE» Avhich thp prieilefs of the temple of Apollo 
III. Pythian received, fom^ ecclefiaftical writer^ 
have attributed the ^nd of frenzy that ihe wa« 
feized ^ith to a particular caufe which inod^« 
ty does not permit us to mention *, But with^ 
out having recourfe to exhalations rifmg from 
the earth, which might a^ forcibly on certain 
organs, it feems to us that fanaticUm 'wa$ alone 
*ble to operate th^ phenomenon. Why feardi 
for another agent, when we know the powes 
of imagination? Such was its eSe& on tfaci 
Pythia, that (he feemed really animated by ar 
fupematural fpirit. As foon as (he began, tot 
cry, ^^ Behold the godf the god appros^chesl 
^* her features, her colour, a^d.h^ .counte« 
^Vnance are ;}q longer the fame. . Her haira. 
^Vftai^d ere^ apd &e feems no longer mprt^ 
^ A prey to the rooft impetoQW emotions, flic 

^ yields 
♦ Qrig. «mtr^ Celt |. 7, 
« Picimr Pytiiia iqfiderc tnpodi AppoUii|ls> ac ^nidqa 
^ cruritrut ap^ms { fic^ue malignmn ipiritmn inferne m 
<^ corpus ejus penctrant^m* ipfsun impfcrc fwwt." ft- 
Cfcryfpff^ homdi 40, "* ^ 

The ancient SchpBidl <m Ari<tophw!e« %• *Uwifiir. 
when faking pftbis pn^fiefs, *^ infidens tripxli diTasis 
** catit cruribujB malignum vapCtrcoi redpit per gepitali^ 
« CI implcw fworc.'' 



" yields, to the god who overpowers her, anci Chapti* 

*^ whom fhe attempts in vain to efcape. Her ^^^' 

•* wild eye is direfted to heaven. The violent 

•* heavings of her bofom refemble the billows 

** which lall with a deep and hollow murmur^ 

** when the angry Boreas agitates the Waters of 

** the ocean. At laft {he utters the facred 

** words. But as foon as flie is abandoned by 

«* that ceieftial light which informed her of 

** the fate of the world, and is gmded only by ' 

^ the feeble gleam that cfire£ts the reft of man* 

** kind, iBie is immediately involved in dark*' 

•* nefs. ApoUd commands ObHvioxi f 6 taktf 

** poffeflion of her &caldes, and to efface froni 

** her mind the knowledgeof the future. Truth, 

«* now banifhed from her bdfom, retires' to 

^^the tripods,'' till the tinie when (he igam 

vouchiafes to communicate ; for at Delphi (he 

gave oracles but once in a year. 

- ' ^ - ■ . -i* • 

The oracle of that dty was the mofl: cd^ Oracle at 

"brnted of all antiquity. Qn the rocks of moui)( PeipHi. 

Famaffus ftood a magnificent t»n{Je» enriche^ 

irith ar mukitode of offeringiy.rwfaich luperfti^ 

lidli had depofited at it» flirme. It wa^' confix 

dered a» fituatlsd' ifilliecentre 5f die earthy be«: 

caufe the cUvinity that refided there occupies^ 

(^z the 



flMAPTsi the cenfre of the world. At firft'it was but 9, 
11^- ruftic cottage, formed of brancijies of laurel, 

fi^*% >- rj,^ ^^^^ firjiple edifice, fuch as was fuited to 
the rudenefs of the firft ages, there fucceeded 
another, conitnifted in a more marvellous man* 
per. This, as it w^ faid, had been £ibricated 
)}y bee99[;thofe ipduitrious . artiib which, ac-^ 
wording to the . ancient theology, were en- 
dowed with a divine foul, and participated of 
the univerfal' mind that pervades aU matter. 
At lait the Amphy£Uons employed the moft 
able arduds to build, in honour of Apollo, a fsm* 
pie whidi fhould be worthy of the majefty.of 
that god, mir of ihfi y^neFs^tion of the people;, 

Cau&s of There the mofl important affairs were dcfi 

thccircdit cided. What colony, fays. Cicero, did the 
Greeks ever fend to Sicily, to Italy, or into 
Aiia Minor ? What.war did. they cy^ und^^ 
take, without having confulted the gods of Do- 
dona, or. Delphi? The chiefs and principal 
mmgiftrates were car^id to iqaintain this coo^ 
fidencein.tb^ oracle,, and more than oace ixin 
deed did tbey.abnfe it. Lyiander> profidbag bjr 
the credulity, of. his fellow-citizens, wa8*0(& ti^ 
point of ^nftaving his, country. Philip, more 
fQn\u»te».iKid;\fho, befid^, had more power* 
:. ^> ' ful 
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fill refources, took thi« method of fbtging fet- CwAi^ffc 

tets for Greece. The Pythia herfelf was ac- in. 

cufed of having allowed herfelf to be Corrupted 

by the gold of that prince. It was not in this 

way that Alexander proceeded. Havihg gone 

to confuk the prieftefs, while he meditated the 

conqueft of the worlds arid fhe having refufed 

to anfwer, under jJretence that fhe did not fiiid 

the infpiring influence of the god^ hi carried 

her to the tripod by force. " mf/oh ! fatd 

^^Jhe^ nothing can' tuith/iand thee :- 2nd thtk 

wotds, the natural expreffibn of impatience at 

the violence oflFercd to lier, were fufficient for 

the young hero; he -xonfidered them. as the 

happy prefage of that fuccefs that was to crown 

his enterprife* 

The oracles therefore ferved as a'pgiirical 
inftrument in the hands of the defigning prief^ 
tefs, which (he fometimcs employed to fatisfy 
the views of ambition, but which fhe ofteK di* 
refted to the general good. It wa« perhaps the 
moft eiEcadous means of uniting againft (^ 
ic^mm'on enemy fo many nations, whom an 
oppofition of interefts kept in perpetual dil^ 
i:ord ; as we have fince feen the ffcites of chrif- 
tendom afTemble at once^ and ifiarch againfl 
C^3 infidels 
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CnxTtin infidefe at the command of a minifter of rdK- 
III. gidn calling himfelf a Prophet. Innumerable 

^f*^^^^ annieE of Perfians and Barbarians threatened 
the rum of the only country of th^ ut^yerfe 
wh6re liberty was eftabliftted: but the gods 
matched oyer its fecurity, and infpired the 
Greeks with diat noUe boldnefs which render- 
td them invincible at Salamis^ and m Xht 
plains of Marathon and Platea. ' 

Reafon Na fooiler did thefe repubtics (Appear diaa 
ciAtit the oracles ceafed ; and the period of that 
lilence, for which fo many abfard reafons have 
bear given, is pr^ifely that in which Rome 
became the peaceful miftrefs of the world* 
The interior provinces were fecure from ihva* 
tion. Peace and flavery fecured their tran- 
quiffifjr* No advant^ was to be reaped by 
deceiving the multitude, who were chadned 
down by the ftriftcft fews, and from whom a 
paffive obedience was eamSed^ What need 
faad^aves of ccmfuking the gbds, who cduUI 
It&t promlfe them a happier pro(pedf - Ihc ft« 
fiire could not differ from the prefent, at leaffi 
iiot for a long time ; and even when time ac- 
tually did bring about revolutions vi^iich it 
tints in!^£Gibi« to fbrefee^^epeopl^ fincethey 
<i could 
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Could ttbt f arive drades that had becti ^got* Cit A?tft4 

ten for ages, had recotfffe to prediftions fbr^ MI- 
ftierly believed^ and whkh ftUl remaiued on 
i-ecotd* # ' 



^ > §"»<^p^» 9"^' 



SofAt 6f thrfe foretold a delivefci"! and it Anotbtf 
\Xras thought that they were about to be actom- "«»*» ^ 
pliihed. It 18 remarkable that the books of ^"^^ 

uitt {btiii'c# 

the Sybils acquired great aiidiority when the 
Roman empire became a prey to the invafions 
of the Northern Conq^uerors. Prediftbns, 
which we fiave already feid had a rjeference 
to tlie ancient spirit ci reli^on, were applied 
to the deftru^tion of that inunenfe Coloflus* : 

': Indeed the Sybils acc6rdmg to the Eaftetii sytnin 
language, was the virgin who appears in the figijft 
«fthe zodiac bearing a ffaeaf of com: andicwas 
|)robable, m confequdice of the belief in judi^ 
cial aftrology, that the name was givto to all 
Women who pretended to foretell fixture eveUte ^ ]^ 

and who perhaps originally confixed theift-i 
Mvcs to die announcing of the period of fear* 
teft* The Anciotts enumerated many of thefe; 
among otherS) the Sybil of Cuma, and anothet 
of Erythrea in Ionia* The common opinion 
was, that each of them liyed a tbou£md yoirs ; 
(^4 this 
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Chapteh this might probably, a8 M. Boulanger ccnjeC« 
III. tares, fignify an aftrooomical period which 

:J1-<^>r»">- may hate given rife to the fed of Millenarians. 
Our literati have not been niggard (^ their re- 
fearches into the age and number of the Sy^ 
bills. Some enumerj^teten. Petit admits o^^ 
Ly one * : and he maintaio;^, that^ if one ap^ 
peared at the fame tune i^ different places, the 
devil muil have tranfported^ her conliauaUy 
from one country to another; for they dl a- 
gree in this, that (he w^ iofpired by tli6 evil 
fpirit. The Sybilline books which repiain are 
obvioully fpurious, and there is no doubt but 
that they were the manufadure of theChriftigns 
in the firft age. They are, however, very cu- 
rious ; as the author, whoever he was,.has; c^-^ 
tainly preferved many traditions^ and the ori^- 
nal nwumer of the firft Sybils, 



Collections 
»f the Prc- 
didloni. 



There exifted likewife in antiquity pthet 
fiinilar coUedions, fuch as thofe, of Bacis the 
Beotian, and thofe of the celebrated Muikus, 
who had been inftruded by Orpheus himfeli^ 
Thefe were occafionally confulted j and as they 
contained anfwers always ready for. every quefi^ 

tion^ 

. • Petri Petiti de Sybilh libri tres. Lipf. i6i6n 



tion, they had this advantage over the tit^cleS^ Chaptie 
ti^hich uttered rdponfcs only at certain timc& lU* 

The evocation of the dead was another way Evocations 
of knowing future events prafUfed by almoft of the dead, 
every people. Saul, with the aflifhmce of the 
witch of £nd6r, raifisd Samuel from his grave t 
Ulyffes too, guided by the counfels of Circe^ 
called forth the ihade of the prophet Tirdias : 
and thefe twa princes aded from the famb mo^ 
tive, the defire of knowing the fate that wa» 
referved for thenu 



It was thought likewife, that the dying Weft prcdiaiow 
endowed with a prophetic fpirit, as if, when ©fthcdy 
on the point of being difengaged from matter^ *°^' 
they already partici]pated of that divine effence 
to which they were going to be united* Ho- 
mer makes Heftor announce the fpeedy fate 
of his barbarous conqueror ; and Calanus, on 
the fimeral pile, predifts that bf Alexander *• 
The hiftory of the middle ages, which alfo' 
were often disfigured with prodigies and mi« 
racles, reprefents to us the grand mafter of 
the Templars fmnmoning his cruel murderers, 
thfe Pope and Philip the Fair, to appear before 

the 

* Cicero de DiTioadooe^lik i. 



Cfiiimft ^e tribiixial of the Supreme Judge i toct k 
lit. adds^ that both of them died at the tune he had 
predicted** 
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Difibeoet Thus, e^el^^ age afibfdisi cxiittpieS of fliprt*^ 
of opbtoot ftitiotEL It would feem, however, that human 
"*^ ,^*" teafiiXL has been much impf oved Hate the re* 

and Mi>* *^ \^ 

4m times, vivslloflctterju In truth, ouJ^ writers Continue 
forthemoft part attached to ahdeiit feblesf 
but they f^edi all the h&s of m^erti timet 
Aat are intionfiftentwith the laws bf ilatxtrei 
Credulity no longer ejdfts bm anumg indiiU 
duals# Though it maj ftill a£biate fome par*' 
^ulai* focieties, it nevetr afieds the gredt inters 
efts of the ftate* Nations no longer trembte 
ft tbe afped of thofe phenomena in nature 
t(rhi<!h often In former times c^Ax^ucerted ths 
inoft important defigns. An edipfe -of^tbe 
feoon hiiidred Nidas from takiitg-adyantage 
Df die only favourabte moment fcnr lite retreat { 
koceafibned lAs (hameM^dbadi^ tmd sdl the 
^^ifafters of thejAthMians in ^cSif. The bt»« 
Pelq)idas, abandoned by hie^ tnyop^ i^H ftttSi^ 
iar circuinftance, was obliggdrirtfli htHy three 
hundred men, to march againft the teemy at 
"■ - Gynocephdiis, where heVateldfle*-^T^ 

•■ ■'* - ■■•■■- -'-' ^ '■' ' c j tl i mc ft S i Eii s^ 
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cedemonians, by not daring to take dbe ddd CsAtna 
before the full moon^ were deprived of the ^^ 
glory of contributing to the common la&ty of ^^*^"^ 
Greece in the plains of Marathon^ It would 
be eafy to detail a crowd of fimilar cafei» jbift 
baji^ily the annals of modem times will not 
tranfmit any fuch to pofterity* The Uwa of 
nature, now better known, have difpelled tlM( 
fears c^ the people at ifieajipearanceof cdmeti 
and meteors. Theiain^bow^whichdieGreeki 
confidered as la £gnal of the friendfiiip that 
exiftdd between man and the Deity, and whidi 
the Scandiimmns be^ieved^ tb be a giant^ 
bridge, is no^ known by crery body to bi 
the natural effe& of the refra&iox]is of the rays 
of light in the clouds. Tfaofe voices no longer '^ 

are htaid, that in the filence of night camt^ ' 

fiiddenly to ajmounce impdhding calamhie^^ 
There are now no longer any animals iba$ 
fpeak^ fhowers of bloody or armies enqomM 
tering in the air J and the birth of mcmftersa& 
fords only aA opportunity to. the obferver, of 
ijtudying and admiring die faandywork of Na« 
ttre, even in her wanderings. 

But an)H0Og the Ancients every event pro^ Aasnr^ 
cl^ed tljid will of the gods : and the manner 

••• ■■ ••- '■ ' • • of . 



Chaptih of interpreting its diflferent expreffions confts- 
III. tuted the learning of the Augurs- Thefe were 

^H^#»i»^ generally chofen from among the number of 
the moft refpeftable citizens : and one of them * 
has told UB, that they could not help fniilmg 
at the credulity of the people when they met 
among themfelves j but in public they were 
obliged to perform their fundions with coun« 
terfeited gravity : and fuch is every where the, 
fete of the wife and enlightened, that they are, 
forced to refpeQ: prqudices, to fubmit them*' 
felves to the opinions -of others, and to bow 
the knee, as Epicurus himfelf did, before the 
objedis which the multitude revere. 

Other fn- We fliaU not Undertake to emimerate all 
pcrftitiont. the fupcrftitious praftices of antiquity, fuch as 
prefages drawn from the flight of birds and 
from the interpretation of dreams : we (ball 
not fpeak of the importance attributed to cer- 
tain v numbers, nor of a multitude of differ- 
cnt ceremoniesr* Neither (hall we difcourfeof 
the.wordiip paid to aniihak or -to fountains, 
fometimes even to (tones of particular (hape# 
As our intention was only to exhibit a gener- 
al pidure of the Religion of the Greeks^, it 

is 

* Clcerov 



is fufficient, ift order to finifh it, that we have Chapter 
given an idea of their fumptuous feftivals, '^^' 
which we have divided into four different ^"^ T^*" 

Recapitula- 

kinds ; of the facrifices with- which they were tion of the 

accompanied j and of the principal branched fubjea 

of divination, fuch as the different forts of *«»*cd«^ 
oracles, as well as the other means employed 
in ord^r , to obtjda ' a .knowledge ' of futurp 

events, . . ■ 

... y 

Aft^r having fucceffively examined all the: 
parts of thi^t religion,, it only remajins that we^ 
^deavour tp clifqover what influence it: had) 
<>n the nations whafe: worfhip is.the objeA o^ 
c>W invefligauon. ^ 
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C H A P T E R IV, 

JfLtfUSiom on tbe Influence ofRelipon ammg tb$ 
Greeks. 

Tbe fid- ^T^HRimpeffe^ondfdururformat^ 
^,^ *^ A not the nature of the fubje^, will pre- 
vent us from treating diis important matter vnth -■ 
^the fuUnds tff which it is ftdc^tibife; Todo 
kjttflice, we ought t<» be intimatdy idquaint^ 
6i. with ef^nry.ihmg thatt coneerns die Ahdents^ 
and to hive ftudied with care the hlftory of 
dieir manners, their laws, and opinions ; wtf 
ihould be poflcffeJ of that acutenefs of obfct- 
vailoxi which penetrates the chara£ter of na^ 
tibns, which perceives thfe various impulfes to^ 
which they are obedient, and which, in the 
midft of that multitude of interefts and paifions . 
of every kii|4 with which they are perpetually 
agitated, difcems the true caufes suid hidden 
motives of events. We feel but too fenfibly 
how £ur this attempt is beyond our feeble 
powers* Obliged to confine ourfelves within 
ftitl more narrow limits, we Ihall endeavour 
atl'caft to cadiibit fome refuhs, and to Hcdch 

out 
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put the plan, which cannot be executed but by C^Arrtt 
an abler hand. .. . , ^^ 

In order to judge of the influence of religion^ Mumer ct 
we mull confider her as flie regards ibciety,*, viewing re- 
that is, we muft examine in what manner fhe ^'^*"" "^^ 
is connefted with legiflation, with political . ^ 
oeconomy , with morals, and the ixatioaal dba» . -: 

radter. If il;^ were pof&ble^for us to obtain, a 
perfect knowledge of thele four different xelau . 
tions among the Ancients, by ulcertaimng the 
exertions of religion lor their glory andhap^ 
pinefs, we &ould be in a condition to deter<r 
oune precifely the influence it had over thenu 



In the firft place, then it is not to be doubted ; CMmetii* 
but that in the republics of Greece, religioxt <^f '^a^ 
ferved as the bafig of j every fyftem of lawst ^**^ 
The laws, as we have already obferved, had a . r.withtt. 
lacred origuu As they were derived from tha. guuti«riu 
Deity himfelf, their eftabliAunent was among . 
the number of the principal obje^h to which'the 
veneration of the public \wis direited._ Thus^.. 
the firft chiefs who had refci;ed their comj^ 
triots from barbarifm, called themfelves th^ * 
Offspring;; pf the Gods« At that time,, when th^ 
jon of Apollo collected ^e trib^that wera^ . 

fcattered 
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^HAnvK 'ibattered bv^lhef mountains df Thrace, Minos, 

^- fprung frcmj Jupiter himfelf, diaated to Oete 

'**^^'**^ his celebrated law$, which were the original of 

^thofe of Lstc&d^moi^: and t>f which thofe^ o£ 

%Kato were an improvetnent^- The iegifiatots 

%ho afteirwai^ aj^^eaied have always had m- 

cotitfe to the intervention of Heavenv'and th^ 

.baVe Al^ys^ prodadmed themfelves 'Intet|tfid- 

teh of the Divihe Will. Lycurgus and Soloii^ 

that they might change thd inftitattonft'^f fhih' 

<s6anrry) p«9ctfred:the authc^ty of &«'oraefe 

for that purpofe; Bcfides, as oite txf^our TmI: 

iBlrri^rs remarks; ^^HEtie legiili^toV'tSeiifg^Wi^U^ 

^f toemployd&er-ibrce on^guibent^.liad 1^ 

fi' courfe from neceflity to . an authority^ of'^a 

■ t ' ^ ftipeiiorlund^'iiphiich might icon^ 

^ violence, - and perfuade without' con^^gi&ioi^i 

H he put into the tnoHtbs of hl« immortatLptir- 

,^: ^ fi>na^es, the decifions of that fubU^eiedfcak 

-^ which foars above the compretidnfioii'''^ 

» vulgar minds V^ ■ . - : L^.? i^sl'v 

«^ AETHbuoH^ the iegifliitort of- Or^ete v«t 

^txfeiiipt from the errors of fUperlUtion, iBDKl 

Iblew'well^act aw^Tftippiir^ly.f|MritU2difl^n(A 

made for the generality of men ; that'it if ^ 

if( >; ^ ceflary 

* Rouffeau Social contrad** . ?^- " 



fieflary to at&nift:the^peopfe by (die ^lendoiir CMumi 
of ritesandoitmoniesyaffldlbepcmipofoi^ I^* 
vrard ifaow; that they wonld fixm wknowledge 
no rcftratm if they we» not often affinnbled 
in die feemples and put in miod.of their duty } 
in a.vwd, dial reiigioDy of fome fint, is abib* 
iuidy neceffid7 ibr 4hem« They took advan* 
lage therefore of that which had been iaitt^ 
4wcd by theiEaftem cokmiet. But as &ey 
■Kant their re^pon for free citizens^ they be« 
gan by diVeft^iij^ die fyftem they^ adopted of 
tfiat theodatical fpirit whkh in ks native place 
had made men flares ; and ietdng afide its lo« 
gendary tradidons^ the fiftions of Poeu, and 
die:TBin ornaments ^th viiich it was loaded^ 
Aey attadied them&het rdud^ that jMurt 
itptiifpaa wluch tended to inlpire the love ot 
wtUe, and whidi elevated the foul to^^the 
kOMFledge of-a ^Supreme Being. We ha¥e 
Jiad OGcafioa-to obferve with what le^ieft 
platoandCkerofpeskoftheMyfttries. The 
4odrine there inculcated was that which the^ 
htte deferibitd in ilide beantifol works^ is 
«hich theyeshthit models for legiflatian) k 
ttas tfaatiivbichXhaniidai asd Zakucns had 
$dopted«/ '.-;..: r V.i . ' ■ - *•*..' 
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Chavtil The preamble to the laws of this laft fB^ 
IV, exifts. After having eftabliihed as a certaiQ 
truth that there are gods, after having brought 
ia proof of their jeziftence this univerfe, which 
could not have been the work of blipd chance j^ 
hfi recommends to,tliQ Locrians to do homage 
to the D^ty, not by pompous facrificcs, nor by. 
vaincetcmonie^^ but by approaching him with 
a pure and upiiight heart, ^^ For .God* &ya 
^^: he, does not accept the worihip of the wic)^. 
^' ed. Virtue alone is the homage that be xe^ 
^^ quires,^' Afterseaipd^ he exhom them to 
the pra£tice of beneficence ; to prefer honouf 
tp thd^ adya^tag^ of fortune; and to be »• 
g^dleis pi the lols of ricbeii, if they caooot ba 
preferved without in&my or . ihami^ -, . As to. 
thoie whofe h^ns ar<e^i^icUx)ed to evi^^^^iii^ 
whp are in^led by t|ie violence of th^ pa£^ 
iions to commk enorinities, he fets J^^of f( 
^^r eyes the feai: of an offended X^etty; Jb|^ 
^$at^ then^ with his vengeaiKe at ib^vm 
i4t?ble hour, of 4cathf wbcncvery.one fliaE 
be judg(^ acoording.to hia ddBd8,.andi|rhai 
tl)e guilty, torn by the cruel agonies of m 
uptDorCt^, ibaO .make vam anii ftnideft yow« 
^^ Let this dreadftil moment, adds he, be for 
^everpreienttDyour,;BuAd« Thus Ihall you 

••tread 
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*• tread wit& a fertn ftep on the roSd of juificc; CHiPTit 

•• But if there is among you any one who can-^ IV. 

<* not refift the folicitations^ ofthe temfiter^ let 

*^ him impldte the affiftance of the gods/ let 

^ him fly for refuge to the temples as to the 

*^fiit^ afylunu There, men habituated in 

«^ the conftant prafltce of probity and virtue^ 

^< will condefcend to be his guide, they will 

*^ inform him of the punifhments that awadt 

^ the wicked, and of the happinefs rcferved 

^ for the jiifl ; and their wife infthiSions fhail 

^ confinh his foul in virtue." 

THtjg keligion lent her aid to the laws, the 

. cine fervhig tis an affiftant tb the other, whil^^ 

they afted^id concert for th€ formation of 

^pod citizens. Is it to this fortunate cb-oper* 

ation that the flourifliing ftate of thofe famous 

republics is owing which we propofe to our- 

fidves a^ models ? Shall we fay that they 'dre# 

dieir itrength equally from thefe two drcuin* 

fiances united? No,' wr muft rather attribute 

At honour of die reputation they ftave ob-*^ 

fadnedfolelytottedvillnflStutions} to tiiol^ 

laws of winch die gteat Montefl^[uiett^i^vdi 

Ri " • '■ ■ -111 
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fiHtT^ ^^-^.-^^ am 44eat vhta, after Mv^ ^^ 

<.f M^h^t yjfcld^d to the^lfvcodemail^ «iid 
V C!t«tei ^[iras tfa«^jbft -cen^noft of thn ftwWiamf i 

*< tb^^nnmitoi •pdthty^aftvdeikliikttbecltdL 
«fina^ thf occafiw i>f ffiur i44£tRiP|]tf»; 

■i - ■ ■ ■■ ■•■.■■ •..: . . ••?■, ,-.•.; r ^jjjrl' 

iWitKfiir r -l^^1' 1^ rive «an09jt a$nQ.i|s« iteHqfj^Mls 
^'5**''^ .iUlJg^on fubferweojt «» it$ vicssi,, itti?:H-,# 
.kaft, able to retain.her mthin dn^ IwiMMki 
|itd thiiia itt ^fjiisf wprk vufa^g tti&iAaf^ft^ 
telf» wh» i^jcakwg-ftf t^ .i§a«e«^j« pf^.^ 
.i^<^ in ^e.siiddj«i;ag«>i ca|U Sj^Ug^ <)|9 

^ <rf:^yi^Ig inft^g9t^fubje£b t()fteyo^ 
<pf havl^ been, ttvp ^gtuJC^ of in|£^e,.^^^9p^ 
^ fiwreign ^far», .-^cfwjsclkig -^h^tfp, ^ 
tp^£>.QiU(^jcoQcocn ^,iem|i(tfal9^&^ (i^ 
;gi(^.bec^tme as it .i^qre ,the^/^ q|^,rhfiii|>,|i1|jf» 

pQI^ul jijirqofjly^d to. th«r:Jj«fh?RpiiR Qji^ 
|il^% ^ No enormity h^ I^flppes^but^ faa4 

f- ■' I- ■ ■' ■ '■ •■ ->•■■ ■'■•■ «*•'■■ ■'. f^Oft 
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*« pfetfsked withWtktthAc * tMlbiWer tsFfc'nljmJr ^• 
■** of cmf^tlfedkr, tbie oiijpheffidiiSiiClfluildap tff 
«» «UF itlS«irliaMlu«ugh tiieeBlorte tSAtpiii^ 

"^ «d iridtti^ t thott haftlbttftd ne«jSt>i»« onl^ 
** «> crftnpte upon taw ;jimd^^ftfoe^ %iitirrat ti 

tulopdng diefe refle^om «f a mittd iSHlij^lMi^ed 

indeed^ but irritated; arid jtiftiy fo, by tte 

ferteeMM tWd^B ifioi vSS&ei Hit fihieft c^uif - 

triei of ^tt^; aftd tf ^H^ hifr hijHd'elJF faiid 

•been the yfiHA^^ It fiTfuS^eiitiy cenifih tfait 

tefigktti ferinsd onlf iit'X'pteteaBthtikK'iaiAii-. 

-iSAviii bmtredoli# vr^lf ^ti^utetd^ 

<tll dte «v(li'thtt'ha^ vdced '^^litiitian'ir^ 

^ ittodei^ Httttik '1i(^ aMrcdhViiieea MtHk 

%pamani^lHd to dti6dfeft fbif^^t^ ligfl^lgivieft 

^teitt by thd fei^tiVVJlvttde to omtferd1«r 

-%6ie tinhapipy Atabalipi: fiioiiif hfs thfode j utA 

HCr^ fatis^dy^^ nitfy &cnnlced fir nii^ny tfilu 

•tfoiui'-of in«!n i% to ^rtftify Afefr iflfetidlfe 

^Vario^* WeIbiAwtfiJitTOe'^6q>iil*iieVir'xdni« 

'inahdjid tliie%aa!(&)cie dFBtJhxSiSlomewi'tBt 

^tbaif of i)te>«teftaitts fnHtr0biflfl;'lh«'l}sl!ii^ 

-rous «ki)editk>&8 of ^ Osti&mi tkt4SBSiim^ 

ifld& of Kings, nor all thofe horrors that blot 

R3 ' the 
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fiuAfm die pages of our calendar. But it ig ^qoaUy 
^* time, tiiat the jftncieiits were deftitiite of -n 

^^^^^^'^^ fimilv prtteiitt: that this powerful ^notiTei 
tirhich Im produced 'fo matay crinn aaiang 
us, made no part of the fimtof tfaob confti-* 
'bidon^'and that thqf nenrr einpioyedliietfir* 
rible weapon of fanaticifin. . Fpr ,a jloi^itaale 
these 18 no inftance of a war unj^fflqijbqt.^ 
account of religion* That of the Ph^osHas 
was begun with a diffisient view, atthou^lt 
was known by the name <^a Ss^ed iQUCW' : Its 
ol^ed was not to fubdue infidels, but to^pupidt 
a faorilegious people, ihat had. dated to l&Visde 
die territory confeerated to die god rareredi U 
Delphi* To what muft we attribute tJuit-pm* 
found peace, that h^q>y tranquillity ivhich S^ 
faed no interruptioA? vWe will not ac<;u|e-ie- 
Ugion of indifi^epc^ a^^jUM fo often been ^^^ 
We are obliged to con£^ that flie became ia^ 
: tolenm^ and even unmeafurably fi^m^ v^iea^ 
ber iacredi dogmas were attacked. But her do# 
. . jBumon wafl) incorporated with tl^ of th^gOf^ ' 
vemmentt and all the members of the jQtate^ 
being united among thoofe^ves, Amosi tbat 
political unity which ia our days can never .be 
.attained^ 

Tiuj 
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TtOr eftabfiihmait oF ChnfthAky.iiMit>dtt^ CMrttt 
leed a new langiiage: • difirupdon, tiil thca ^^* 
unknown, c^ the fpiritual from the temporal 
power, anda daflung e£ juri£ii£ti6ns was the 
tefult which occafioned numberle& irars and 
diforders. Andendy the pnefthood was a d* 
Hilfundion intruded to the ordiiMry dtiieen. 
Mid certain holiotirabie diftin^ons were an* 
inned to k ; biit only thofis indeed were chofcn 
to perforin it who were beft intided by thdr 
lervkes or their dignity. Xenophon, an hiflo* 
flaa, phil ofopher, and able general, was per* 
ibrming diieoflke of pridl» when he was tdd 
dF the lo& of his foa Jkilled at the battle of 
Mantineau The diief men of the ftate wmt 
in perfon to the temples, and paid dieir own 
TOWS to the dddestf their country. Happy na- 
dons! where the ioale perfon that inyd^tht 
gods could addreis an oration to the people : 
where the fame hand thiat (hed the blood of a 
viftim could gather laurds in the field of bht* 
lie ! The priefts, as they did not form a fepa» 
rate body in the Hate, had no intereft in fo« 
mentingdivifions to drouble its peace. 11iet3«> 
tizens of every order were tulanfanous ih the 
love of thdr country and in its defence, tnd 
R4 th0 
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;}V* firtbutddt to promote the geneic^lg^^^^.f.;^^^ ^-^^ 
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^. tTidi /< To this noble emukdpxy ^ a»%icM& 
Ibr 'die precious esamples thejr \mtn Mt U9*f 
What cfjtalted charaders were t^ofe «|f^'^ 
tides^ of CiiiKm» of Fhoci?]^ c^ £^pvw|u^^ 
and that crowd of heroes who make the cHnuu 
ment of Greece^, and tb^t .wiU iw. M«r t4o 
honduf Ito nimianity ! Have ihem ever "wA^ 
ed lioiore'perf^ joamples^of humap^ tivtAef * 
Where ihall we find mor« dUimereAed patri»'- 
dfin, more greatne&^of foul, er.* prfec^kar i 
more auftere, more; pure? ThefeemUieotqaaf^T' 
titles are no doubt to be afcribed tor tto iAa^ <^ 
ture of the gpyernment^ and were the bapp^H 
fruits oiF liberty. On the ^^ hand, hcwev^ ^ 
Religum princqpsally qoncemedhej&lf withano^'^ 
rati J her dogmas were intended tp detcrdas^''* 
people from vice» and to encouFago dwa^jcctr.o^ 
virtte; andthougli fhe. never was id>lf:tO'cpc.'^ 
gender true, beroifin, though A^xMrerl -hMK^^*" 
any'po^er oyer dio^e fupeiior voiAt^^ts^ whoill ■ '"^ 
it is^ neceflfary to prefoibe va^iv^^smin&Li^^ 
who find in themfelves ^bueir^^wai^^ asilF ^'^■ 
who only ob^ that ,fi^ and;nM>il^£K»l of 4lt '-"^^ 
laws whic^ is eagrav4a;|L<)a thor;^^ 

racers 
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ftdeti faui^bte; yttfhe raifed her Iroic^ta CitAtttil 
die muldtttde; fee idts aUe at once to infpire !▼• 
them with the love of their doty^ and to reftrain 
them i^xdnd; iiift bDunds; and the anziityoS 
ihecivli aUdiorfty to make her reTpeded^ ptmm 
hew neceffiu7 it was thoujght to have dus u(Qf 
fkf ^mrpofe aocompKihed« '<c^ 

: It ^H Hot be ekpeded that we (boufd heiv 
treat^the Morality of the Andd&ts, qot that , 
we ftoald^zansbe the inx)grefs it made amOB|| 
them, in what ftate dkey left it, and what im^ 
pro^emeins wore made'bn h' hf die modemt^ 
if we were to el^ge hi ^^ inquiry/ vrti 
would-begm with obferving; that in fhidying 
thofe montttnents of theh* mann^ which re* 
Hiain^ ^ wridags of Vhilofophers are not aK 
ways&ithfulguidef ;- Jbr they, being ad£ded 
for^dse noft part to fpeodadoii^ have father 
tdd:ut^hat men otrght to be than what thejf 
reaUj were hi '^eir times. Bat thefe reflec« 
tioitiij^beloi^ nxite properly to the hiftoryof 
sioxaluy; a^woifc which it ftili wanting, and 
nrhicb ia wonhy^i^eiil^bymg the attehdon of 
an 2kAc (Asfimwr/ h wtoold be hxtereftbg to 
trac^ ttect fideuiie in^ its pf6gre& tfajrough dif* 
lerentiariMli-ikkl totftii^ fa^is way the 



fiiiftn Mnk^tiiM oag^ to l» alli|g;MdttthMtr|ar 
<¥^ Sitioiu flyMU not be iield hi dlimadoii 
Odvlsl^ to tldr mitttir^^ 
ardwffttenial pigiiiitrjr of imagiiiarf: giaifcit 
4Mir which tttndi dfem; faMmptopimiDtt 
tdk^what'diflf h»re done ia^behs^ orr&r liie 
goodofmankiiid* Tfaitttfiareatafile^^hib 
iRre adoiire the fimfdidty and chaftkf of die 

trecie fo gvtat that thcte never wa»%f»e4ifS|b 
iliore irefined in thia t^pcA ; mduk ve ipiityfe 
of tlie hardy and vigotous education they gave 
4i^ youths thcirM^eft ^ ag^^'4dtti»^lio& 
fitaUtft and alt their ethw domd^mtMs; 
wenmft itifl rt^pttmii ihaa #idi tiiaHaaiuhy 
Ihe ^o£ms ftate of ^erjc^ ^die abominable 
Imt -diat enjoined the pbttifhg to death of lMa 
in a bcfieged dty tfaat;«e|9amabkt0diffift:ia 
ksddSbnce; their cruelty to prifoners; and, in 
Htmcrift idi th^ vnn, the iki^ninary TeniKatioa 
joadeim their «unuea wotAf of ths mofLlii- 
4age hoilAei : pradkes wiach^Me ^Boummetr 
Jtaft wi& sftMifhikient among dvflliied nacSen,^ 
iiha Sjfisllat tbes&me langttagfejr^hftattlieiiHkai 
ceitomiy and who ^fimned^bnfrumex |MeifiIe»' 
Pkahapi we mi^t^ndy^hilt iflpcertain ixka$* 



■i'Jt:^ 



*CNipf that 



£ m 1 

that dur tnatment m^ mifat gntfe(>iluBil.^ 
kwi of huflHaiutj mg»§ tii 4te iWt^ klioi9!% KL 
laid ^iofe<)£j3aci]MJdor« tmivetfidly ns^udi^ 
Th« law ^ua&amk Wm iofixodf^ <m ai >afi| 
.^hidb^ ctoeft Imiour: to tlic pcopla of £t^ 
rope; aad vithoot inYeftigadt^ ptiscUely vltil 



af rd2gio% we mfty.teaiKireta.itffin^ dttlif 
Ibmtttde no logger CBdiftatiiioiir climitct, it m 
to ChriftiaQity akwe that m jurGt|a4ebted |i)f 
its abdidoiu ^ 

Wb hare already Iq4 oocajSon tt» veamk 
in how manty fd|>e&89 confvfeped at a political 
inftituti0n» chriiUayuty wurfitperioir to thewoDi 
flupof the iLiici^ts;;^btt^:w« tn^rol^gedl^ 

confefe, thatevefiia'liu»pQ|iil<tfM<V 
liol inallntaMi i4 fopqnpdty at aU tiQieu : 

Therb are certain duties and defires ixflh 4.wttd4 
fIstMed in cmbeambyKaisWfchiBrieL^whi^ 
4p general^ sieA aye inctei to &^ Vh 
fwyuni?eiMyb«>k¥^ d^ 1^ ttiiiMgiiitto 
«ipke aftpriiie^ftsewctf 
that it i»««{wdoMblcto be^ii^ 
|«aifai liime •carqif f^U.fiu1ber tlidr «i«^ 
^ui bunk taiikitii* aftU^^MaUiuft of bdflff 



tDucngagCu iroiu tnc snuirsnieins utuaSwOrKfy 
116 fatism ndnotur ittAi cBg^n^ 'itiKler root |^ nc 

liil^t! tdtkIiided;ibat€hH!tiiilliiAr^^ 
i iltte that ffaall Miff hdgi ifat^t^itt 
yKich Incukatei titmuKt)^' aad fiSfitt^ 
innfeh 'ifioniraefk tcputMSdn 'at a vtiptiiil*^ itm 
whidi fccdttiiffenas igooniioe , nhtlt anncKnlft 
j^rogreft of the honiiui'idiid. Stlch ' dpiikaur, 

Sai-Jij^ «r «ie «htth^, "fiiih ^ma&'&t^ 
HftpmtBiik wmteiAM isT kttbft^^^fiidl 

nOrOnEtuC i m hcb' 6MlaMlC wtnuURy otpcir' 
^rownbiykt'"- '' ' 'ir-..-o-.. .- -i-- •.;;.£ 
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4a7^ ihissc f otgiu ajmo^ ia\f^aif,iipmcii of Iv ^^ 

J»o inud^.f^u^f^edit, «ai)d which aal^ i]|t 
vUh. 1$ wsEe.^^igTnfc,, Thp inii|j<}in of Sqi» 
(grates, fhe /eloquence of.Plftto, 4ie j^ibjonil 
£emujSof.44»tol«>th« vivtij^qf {^^fua^QpndfH^ 
9jr th^S,cipi9»» of,thQ Afitoi^is^) have Qfie|| 
incited. no ii^tipa«m4. but thofiii.of |Hqr 9B4 
txm^qsu, Ourl«ti|mdinQ|JhiWehew9JQ^ 
tb^ fitte with a finceritf wiuch.we woidd he 
tempted tp admire,, if. it did.natei«ite.miit 
^i. the (vw tim th» vymeft in^igf>ati«n». 'Jhi» 
fodiih'piideof thefe men vnkm^^keaii belicn^ 
|^emiel|Ee>.'«f> a^^ iiiii>eri0r;aa)tHr«« iiu^js^mf 
^jp^pe»r wntmt(\ wiih.iiMhoIj|^-nge> «nd.be£Uiit 
C« ^ aoqent Aigei.lhpiMiiDJurioiieipithiMt 
|fQW.^to^ba«;ttoghlBiffY,<rfafe^ 
j^ong bsirroa rbdot and long fuikntm^,^-!^ 
world) ferved to ^ the eauvasj dutelfe night 

4ifewptf ifefawt .of fteonofagffv <hc» owft liii 



'iB^ wiMMjbe* wi««it.«e^ibl|iNr dMiehrfefwyop 



» ttdlsi^4»dfeaikidttiii6tuffchies'ioftIieCan^' 
Vf* tevtt ttltb tlMft little Jewifli tribtt wMcb havtf- 

it an dmtt go^diMd opinions^ and eveiy whertf 
d%ned ttitiiah ^«lr bKHIndii t Imdif th»:^'ar6 
^nAon'-iniottg 'Oi^ wBo hitri Aixeit^txy paH 

#iBl' .«f their AoMe'teBKiity, dc liaVe'tKed" 
Ibl«e4 to dbfeiVd tbie m6$*ti^l<enM<.ci^iciMa' 
i|pt6lBilbr ' Alb vfe^t^ftsM^dwdveryy wit ^iWM' 

flMPedcoaBdmu^ jHMual Jdftoryt aluii^|>altl^ 
<«l«H]r wshij^qBard tirth* oij{a»iaiidBtti<tf'<Mlf ; 
globe^oocafiaaibiveriUalkri*.' Tfaii<wibii^ 
ll» «a^ «id^:tiM .AAd«M< :' M i u ie tffaW ia i ^ 
viikaiii'isrt itf^fituH- '<Ih7 «teftr'« Hbettf 
trigi«»- ft £rte vfeb^: «6* iftilr riliia|ttMl(M(i^ 
Ig hau ww iiw ^heir fyfWtt-nrith tegalrd ttf tM " 
IWMtaoA >o£ Itebig!!, •!» the iMit «f<tili>^^ 

i#idi ii«&fte«n6{RMd by Atf ittft^a M^^iir^ - 
ttnts ftf iMidbted ooniyibAiM te^ caetehfl tlie^ 
a«d gotfdSliAaiiUnd d^fit««th ilrliich# 
^■a-iatniftedt- ttdufe at the fitne tone i^ eat 

:v:t ^ . : »/. . courage* 
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conn^ed Genius to wing a bol^ fiigMi tC OiiMife 
aipire after every kind of glory, and e^eto gut . ^ 
ded it Ui4he road to Science 

' One of our Poets hat i^ell rtfittelte^^diA^ 
the terrible Myfteries of &e Ghriftiail ^gio^ 
are not fufc^tibleofovneunent* Indeed^ fayl 
he f, what fort of an dbjeft would the devil carfr; 
hibity perpetually ftrivuag agaiiift the Sajieakr 
Being 1 And ahhougb tids fubjeft/ui the handl : 
of Taflb and.of Mikoi^ hag formihedthdt 
with beautieaof the iHgheft kind»' wie fei 
that in.tbe: oonftru&iiin q£ their pdems tiMr^. 
have followed the £x)tftepaitf tli« Aaeientt| 
and Jiave beeaforeed, a^ dieir eicain|i]e^ td^ 
have recQudie to aUegacy* Bat thoi^h thiirv 
prance is now adopt^ merely from cenfepci'/ 
no propriety authorisaog U8 to perfonify moral^^ 
attribntes, it was ongiftliQy iibfi ceBfeqaenot: 
o£ ideas eftabliihedataieiKfewhen-as^ 
waa.afcrihed to aU the obje^b Af Aatwe. -r^Hoir^ 
Iter, did not offisul the aadonal beBef lifterih 
be introduced .difcold ki«o*db easip tf Agiav 
iqimnoiii wtiea hii fimrio thatBnbea'fii^ 
dream, liov when he jpoade the tniny<dIoriri|v 
Iriade£send into the nUttef thc^43niekf t* 
' "-- -^ ' annouKtf' 

f BoiIcaaIi'^pQeci^ue» 
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fhAtnn |«moiiliee to than the orders of Jupiter. TnoS^ 
P^ portQ^ i9 % otpment to the top of Olymposy 
the reader was prefented with the gayeft, or 
snoft majeftic images ; fuch as the hor&s of 
f. god that defecnd fi d at one bound froih 
peaTcn to Earth : or the young tieb^ adonu 
jpdl with alllUie graces of youth^ ferving the 
jgpywQitalg with Ne$ar ud Ambroiuu Thefe 
divine poems» vrihich vdU be a Iburce of d^ht 
|o our iateft pc^lerity^ ejdiibited at on^e dw 
pidure* thou^a fictitious: Qne» both of hiftory 
fpd of redigion* Hefiod, Pindar,, the voliqn 
fnous 4wcr«on, andthe grav^ Tngefansy 
^e aU boriowed their defcriptions from my* 
j^olqgyj^ ^ ihjLs^Jn^diauftible fourct like* 
lri|iip(uppliedlh^ 



:^ ]|X cftdes^vewii^ toieduliit to mea midek 
•f titf^ p^tys tbetp. iitfspfibfyt uok to dus^cog^ 
3Cq|MA of .tfaa( i4esd beauty wbidi foine of 
iS^aOf kWf io. adniwabiy expniflbd, aiMl<4rlinh 

fekb^Raphvel, Gu)dk>» mi a vajjefr. «odid»» 

pbiCBLtbjey lik^snfQ wen^pted to iqirdcat tlM 

gSod of tbe Chdftiaiu. . -.,;.>: .... 

. WctBii 



"^fcttEN frooi particular circumftances a couii. C«Avrtk 
try IS once prepared to admit the cultiVatiteli "" 'ff-**' 
"of the fine arts-, perhaps the influehee 6f relit 
glon aitdne can caufe the hzp^f feed to gernu^ 
nate. They will Acquire mor6 of lefs growth 
in proportion to the limplicity of its worftuj^^ 
or to thepfomp and magnificence of Its cere- 
monies* It alone caii gtve Ui6 requifite ein^ 
ployment to fciilptors, IcT paintefs, to aX'dSfc. 
tefts^ by offering them adequate enoouragt?. 
ment ; it atone^ too^ is able to ihi^ire thi^ 
-with great ideas, and to fire their genius by 
the nature <3f the objefts' it prefents to riicfr 
view. It IS not, for example, to'bc doubled, 
but thiat, irt' oUr days^ it has' ccmtributcd t& 
the glory bf Italy; ModSm Rome owe* to'-ft 
the honour of bang ftill "the mctropdlis of thfe 
world; III order to havfe collefted that crowiS 
of monuments and maftet-pieces of every kind 
^hat adorii it; in tmlc? to h^ie conftrd^ed 
at the fo6t bf the Vatican that auguft ediiice^«i 
which difputte the pre-eminence widl theft >$f 
Greece or trf aiicient ftotee, (t waA fieoe&ifr 
'to hava, what could not «l&wtera b€S "feuni^ 
M% fiK^ceifidn ^ foVeae&ffU^ mho ihotitda|fo% 
^)!k>ii&f«, atWl 6e iftk^ ime^efUd m matntadaiiivg^ 
the dignity of the &cerdaul.i)ffiGfe^u;AAd i£ki 
^•r^^.-? S thofe 

♦ St Peter's* 
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Chapter thofe countries, inhabited by aa induftrious 
IV. people, but where an auftere zeal has pro* 
fcribcd external ceremonies, has defpoiled the 
churches of their ornaments, broken their ' 
marbles, and difmembered thofe ftatues which, 
being daily expofed to the view of the multi- 
tude, might fometimes have created artifts ; if 
in thofe countries ineffeftual attempts have been 
made to invite the fine arts, may we not con- 
clude that the reformation which baniflied them 
will for ever prevent their return ? 

But in Greece, Religion, the beauty of the 
climate, the happy difpofition of the people,, 
the love of their coimtry, and of liberty, ali 
confpired to carry the fine arts to the higheft 
degree of perfeftion. We are uncertain whe- 
ther the miraculous eflFefts recorded of their 
mufic ought not to be ranked in the number 
of thofe fables, that have proceeded from an 
overweening admiration of antiquity. It had 
been faid^ that for want of neceflary informa- 
tion with regard to the preparation of colours, 
their paintings could not have been poffeflcd 
of the boafted fuperiority attributed to them. 
However, if we may judge of the perfedion of 
this art in former times, by the monuments 

which 



wliiclh have come do\;5^ to ours, by the fight CrtAp't^ft 
of thofe immortal productions which have ef- ^^• 
caped the injuries of time, and in which the •'^^♦^*''^ 
genius of Phidias and Praxiteles are difplayed, 
we will eafily believe what we have been told 
of the other prodigies of art among the An- 
tients. We will be convinced, that by the fu* 
blimity of their mufic they could infpire the 
moft ardent enthufiafm, and that the canvas 
ftarted into life under the pencil of Zeuxis and 
Apelles. Thofe majeftic ruins that are feat* 
tared ovei: the territory of Athens, and the Pe-* 
lopponefus, give us, at this day, a lively idea 
of the noble edifices that formerly covered 
them. In the free cities of Greece, no palace 
was ever erefted to infult the mifery and bon? 
dage of the people. Architefture dedicatedN 
her art folely to the public edifices, efpecially 
to thofe in which the people aflembled* The 
noble fimplicity of the Doric, and the magni- 
ficence of the Corinthian capitals, ferved only 
to decorate the immenfe porticos which were 
deftined for the reception of a crowd of citi- 
zens, the theatres that were to contain in their 
Ipacious bounds a whole people, pr the tem- 
ples the abode of the immortal gods. There 
I were depofited the venerable images of their 
S 2 deities 
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deities and heroes ; and the citizen contem- 
plated with equal admiration the powerful be- 
ings that guarded the fafety of his country, 
the features of the great men that adorned it^ 
and the genius of the artift who had acquired 
no inconfiderable claim to immortality. 



tidaof the 
rcflediont 
OD tftein* 
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By thus endeavouring to invdligate the con* 
ne£Hon of religion with legillation^ with poli*^ 
tical economy, morality, and the liationai cha« 
rafter, wc have fucceffively pointed out her 
influence on the nations of antiquity. We 
leave to moralifb, and to careful obferver$, 
the talk of determining more particularly 
the extent of that influence ; and we regret 
that the limits and nature of this work, and 
ftill nu)re our own inabUity, will not allow us 
ta refolve the important quefUoiis jtbat feem to 
ajifc firom the fubjeft. 



Cp^^ 
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Conclusion. 
E T us then reft fatisfied with haymg ex- o««*»i'*- 

, . csipitidatiOD 

amined, though in a very imperfed man- ^^ ^ ^^ 
ner, thd different fubjefts we propofed to treat, three ©b- 
We firft of all divided the worfhip of the An- \^^ »«*^- 
cient Greeks into two kinds, each of them 
marked with veiy diftinguiftung charafters. 
The firft, the public ot opeii worihip, exhi- 
bited to us all the deities 'of mythology, fepa- 
rated into three great daffes'j'the firft repre- 
fenting the principles of all things, the fecond 
the iyftem of the world, and the third the 6- 
rigin of the focial ftate among men. The fe- 
cond fort of worflup prefented us with a much 
piore important object, namely the Myfteries, 
which comprehend the dogmas and dodrines 
of the Ancients. Aiter having tajken a cur- 
fory view of fome of their other religious infti* 
tutions, fuch as the feftivals, the facrifices, and 
the art of divination, we thought it expedient 
to finiih the >pi6ture with fome reflexions on' 
that fpecies of influence which fuch a reli- 
gion muft have had on the nations that adop^ 
ted it. 

S3 That 



T^c fate of 
the Ancient 



CoNCLu. , That Religion was long the prevailing one^ 
510N. Conceived in the Eaft, in the firft ages of the 
world, flie kept pace among the Ancients with 
the progrefs of civilization. We find her fpread 
Religion, ovet the Weftem countries in proportion as 
their favage inhabitants emerged from barbaric 
ty. From the Greeks, Ihe pafTed over to the 
Romans, who carried her with their arms to 
the banks of the Rhine and of the Danube, and 
to the fhores of the Weftern Ocean, She was 
peaceably eftablifhed in all th^ countries that 
acknowledged the fupremacy of the Roman 
dominion, when there arofe againft her an 
enemy, at firft in nowife formidable, which for 
three hundred years hid itfelf in fhades and 
obfcurity, but which at laft, inverted with im^. 
perial purple, elevated its proud head, and 
planned her deftruftion, after having enrich* 
ed itfelf vdth her fpoils. While fhe was en* 
deavouring to refift the attacks of the rifing 
church, and was ftruggling with the authority 
of the fovereign, an unexpefted revolution 
5iccomplifhed her downfall, The barbarians, 
that had come from the extremities of the 
earth to crufh the Roman empire, ufed all the 
privileges of conqueft. Thefe haughty viftora 
iUbjefted the vanquiihed people to their opi-. 

xuonst 
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nions# The arts and fcicnces difappeared,' Conclu- 
and with them that religion by which they s^o^i. 
had been foftered. During the long night that 
brooded over our climates, fhe remdped buried 
under the wreck of her temples. She lifted 
up her head again, as it were, with the monu- 
ments of enlightened antiquity, and feeijied to 
rife from her ruins, wh&n a new day came to 
illuminate our horizon. From this acra fhe 
feems to have refumed all her rights. Let her 
not, however, Ije confounded with that hideous 
form, whofe ftem look ftrikes terror into the 
bottom of the foul : her empire is efbabliihed 
over the imaginjition, and fhe will preferve it 
as long as thofe arts fhall fubfift with which 
fhe is fo cbfely connefted. From her. Poetry 
has drawn its noblefl images, and Sculpture 
and Painting their mofl perfed models. Her 
deities are univerfally acknowledged. Their fla- 
tues decorate our palaces ; our theatres refound 
with the flory of their adventures. In a word, 
we are fo furroimded with mythology, that it 
is impoffible to remain ignorant of its particu- 
lar import. 

But the fables, as they are commonly pre-, 
fented to us, mufl appear abfurd. We thought 
S4 it 



rli 4<|»"»r>r 



C^MCLUr it would be an accef^ble talk to coHed, and 
^^^^' to place them in a finglc point of view, and to 
propofe a rational e:iq>lanation of them. Our 
aim has chiefly been to prove, that the Greeks 
veaHjr had ^hat trcatted a R^gios, trnd tk^ 
that religion was truly worthy of a great 
people, 

; "-' "^ ^\ ^'i ^'i ^U f- 
^ If we have accomplifhra the end tnatvpc 
had in view, perhaps this Eflay may not be 
found unworthy,<^ the r^er^ Mention ; he 
will perhaps deign to encouvage the attempts 
of an author, who has fpent his youth with the 
Mufed,4ind who, afbr iiaving,<uh^it^^theii^ 
in retirement, now ventures for the firft time 
tQ eyspok himfelf .to^tbeJig|it,-uncertain whe- 
ther the weakne& of his powers ought not ra« 
ther to have condemned him for ^y?r tQ ob*. 
fcurity* . ■ . ;• /-■•..., ...::■ :^r.y,.^.■^■ <' 
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REMARK S, 

O R 

OBSERVATIONS 

On fome Works relating to MYTHOLOGYt 

RECHERCHESJkr ^Hettenifme et la Na- 
ture de la Religion de la Grece^ par M. VAbbe 
Foucher. Academies de^ Belles Lettres^ Tomes 
34,35y36- 

The author of the memoirs contained in 
thefe volumes, treads* in the footfteps of the 
partifans of Euhemerus. The only alteration 
which he makes in their fyftem, is the fubfU« 
tution of the rite of Theophanyfor that of 
Apotheofis^ According to him, the Ancients, 
who Tiad fome confiifed idea of the promife 
originally made to the firfl: man, conceived 
Ukewife that the Deity had fbmetime$ defcend* 
ed upon the earth, and had appeared in the 
likenefs of the &mous chara&ers of antiquity, 
and confequently, that the religious &bles ara 

the 



Apysii- the luftoTy of the aftions of the gods while 
PIS* . thc^ remained among meou . This is. what M. 

I'Abbe Foucher calls explaining the doarines 

of Mythology. 



Liodori Siculi Bibliotbeca Hifiorica^ 

Of the forty books compofed by Diodonis 
Siculus, only fifteen are extant. The four firft 
treat diiefly of the Mythology of the Ancients. 

. , This author wrote at a time iB^en religion 
had ceafed to be an objed of much Cjoncer^ 
with his countrymen ; when the people, indif- 
cnminately humbkd under the .defpotifor of 
Itome, hadymverffily adopted its. law$ aod its 
re%ipu$ (^fervtxiees $ and whox the ^rit of 
|>biloiophy had VE^a^f^ diem view, ¥^tb 4i^eQ 
and isidifieraKe, thofe opinions which, ia^ 
|^9ppy.:dmes luiye ))ee9 theo^ ^feinanrf 
calam^es^ ; He: cpafidered tb^ suidett ^^MfV 
^ hi&^al traditicms disfiguredriie wa^ jpei^ 
£^Qd that all ^the gods had once; h^^ .f^fs;^ 
and therefore imagined himfelf oUi^ed to b(i^r 
g^ his relation with the recital of thdradven* 
tures. Hence arifes that monotony which 

rdgns 
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feigns through this part of his book. As he Afpen- 
cafts his €yes fuccelfivcly over thef differcmt i>ix» 
countries of the earth, he is uniformly prefent- 
ed wfth the fame objefts. Deities that diffdt 
not effentially from one another, ^ways pro^ 
duce events that are hardly diilimilar ; and in 
the multiplicity of his details, which are incef- 
iantly repeated, it is as difficult to comprehend 
the fource of mythology as its general fpirit. ^ 



La Mythologie et ies taMes BxpUquies paf Q^ 
PHiJioirey par M. PAbbS Banter^ 3 vol. 4to. 
Parhy 1738 p/ 1740. Triariflated into Ehg- 
liih, in 4 vols. 8vo. 1739, 1740. • • - 

Tmfl WoA, which is very prolix, relates di^ 
tirely to Mythology. The author do^ hdt 
^onfih^ himfelf t6 that c^ the Greeks ind R6^ 
mads, whdfe woHhip however makes the prin# 
cipal objeft (^ his inquiry : he treats aUb of 
Uie* reli^oiir-wluch wis eftabUfhed among 
the Eafierh nations, amoxig the people Inhai^ 
biting- die Weft of Europe, and, ingh^era); 
among all the nations of antiquity, except' dial 
itf the ScauS^avlaHis. ;':-/> 
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Ap^fiif* The execu^on of fuch a tafk was IjeyoAd 

^^^' the powers of the Abbe Banier. Me was ^ 

'^^ *"^^ min of mean talents, 'and of a narrow mind ; 

incapable of genefal views or elevated fcnti* 

timentSi Accordingly, he has left us a book 

cdmf^led without tafte, written in a low and 

grovelling ftyle, in which he has found means 

to vilify> to degrade, and diftort the moft in-^ 

ter^fting images of the ancient mythology ^ 

. fome of which zte uncommonly fublime, while 

, odiers ravifh the imagination with their gran-* 

. . dciir and beauty* 

The differtations with which he has encum* 
bered the- coUeftion publifhed by the Academy 
of Belles Letttes, are all in the fame ftyle* 
lliey are twelve in number. On tbe worjhip 
'iotncb.the Egyptians paid to animaby Tom. 3* 
^bcHiflory of the Centaurs ^lA. On Typhbn^ Id* 
Osk.Admisy Id* On the Fates ^ Tom. 5. On the 
Furies^ Id* ; On the Statues of Cybelei td. On 
• tb^D<^ Matresy Tom*^. TAeHi/ibryofBeU 

krcpbony Id. On Ferfeusy Id* Oh the Argo* 
nauts^ four memoirs in the 9th and i 2th tomes^ 
U^(^ib€,B^ory(fMedm\ii the i4di. Of thefe 
Wie. ihall idecline giving any accounts 
*i,^; ..: :.-..:■:• Ih 



Iiqr the hiftorical part of the 12th vol. dicire AfrEHw 
is a fliort tteatifc, intitled. Reflexions on My* dix. 
thology. This contains an account of the Alv. -<-<-<^»-»-^ 
be Banier's plan, concerning which he ha4 
confulted the Academy, while he was engaged 
on the large and dull work we have given aH 
accouAt of. 



VOrigine des dieux du Paganifine^ et le fink XJj 
des fables decouvertpar une explicationfuivie det 
Poefies ffHefiodeyfar M. FAbbe Bergter^ 2 volm 
in i2mo. Paris^ ^77 A* 

*' The origin of febles, fays Fontenelle, itf - 
'^ commonly afcribed to the warm imagination 
•* of the Eaftem nations j but for my part, I 
** attribute it to the ignorance of the firft men» 
^* Place a rude people imdef the pole, and their 
^' firft hiftories will be fiibles : all men are po(^ 
^* fefled with talents for thid fott of inventioil 
^^ without the ^d of the fun.*^ Origin of F»« 
bles, Tom. u 

The Abbe Ber^r begins by a!dc^ting thil 
idea. He maintains, in the firft place, that thd 
Religion of the Greeks is found among th# 

HoU^tots, 



ozz. 



AprxK- Hottentots^ on the coaft of Guinea, amon^ 
the farages of America, and that neither in 
Egyptioor in Afla areve to fearcH for its <nU 
gin. But afterwards he goes farther, and m^ 
vents a fyftem in which, every thing is explain* 
ed by the help of a geographical map. The an- 
cient niytholdgy, according to him, is nothing 
but a topographical defctlptlon of Greece, 
when that country was (till uncultivated : the 
attempts chat were made to drain the marihes, • 
to confine the waters, and to clear the ground, 
were foon cf&nveited iilto deities ) and thole 
gods whofe genealogy we read of^ and tho6 
heroes fo famous for their exploits, are degra- 
ded from the rank they formerly occupied,- to 
be transformed into canals, into dikes, and 
fome^es into rocks or mountainsif 

. Fob. infiaoce/ Hetculesy in bi& fyftem, is a 
Gauleway, and the Twelve Labours haAre all a 
relaticm to this emblem. Tbc/ef-pents which 
^ fbangled in his cradle are rivers ; as weH 
as the beautiful Dejaniray the boar qJ, Etjmmt^ 
t/jusy tke birds of f be Lake Stymphahy the bull (f 
fie ijland of Crete^ and the borfes rf DidiUedf 
Geryony the monfler with three heads, is a xoaxfk 
jrom which l0ue three rivulietsw 

THf 
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Tab (5^ii^j arc toitcfltt^ *X??tiN 

ttountafas] iiie Laf^baite ditches dug at the i>»3c. 
bottom for caityiiig off the Wter ; arid fiwh is "*" 
the origin (jf the celebrated war that was catf« 
lied on between diem. 
^" ■ 

The author difcovers TTiebes and its neigh» 
bburhood in the hiftory of thfe family of Cad* 
mus : by this prince we are to uhderftand the 
hill on which the citadel was built iSerHeky his 
daughter, is a fountain that iffued fVoih this 
hill : fhe becbmes pregiiarit, becaufe Jupitet^ 
who is rain, has a conheftion with her j and 
the young Bacchus Is a neighb6«ring marih 
formed by the waters of Semele* 



It is needlete to hayeretourfe to Afbronbmy, 
in order to find out who Atlas was* The 
tiame iignifies ai drawer of water, or a perfoA 
who carried any thing <m his ihould^s ; and 
as Uranus, the heaven^fignifies alfo a reffcl, \t 
is no wonder^ adds our authorvery ingeniuuily^ 
that a drawer of water 'fliouid cdrry it on his 
liead, or on liJs fhoiilders^ Viiii then is the 
l^retended moimt Atlas fbfhuning the hdtvens*^ 

The refearches of M.rAbbg Berglct have led 
- T to 
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Apisk- to Other dlfcbveries of a different kind, though 
pit. not lefs interefling*, Btczufe Artmifia ^gpi^ 
- fies iMugwort, a plant fometimes iifed by wq- 
men, therefore that name was given to the 
moon. If Mars and Venus are furprifed to- 
gether, why, to be fure, it is becaufe Vulcan, 
difcovered the amalgamation of iron with cop- 
per. 

. Prometheus is a compbfition of mortar, or of 
potteirs' earth; Caucajus m^sjxs the hearth of a 
: houfe* The fupprei&on of a iingle letter in 
the Greek changes eagle into J!re. Now as it 
18 the property of this element Co <;orrpde in- 
ceffantly all earthen ware, therefore an eagle 
continually devoured the intrails of Promethe- 
us when chained to Caucafus* We may eafily 
fuppofe that the ftyle of this work correfpond^ 
with the fublimity of the ideas. It contains^ 
moreover, a compleat tranllation of the poems 
ofHefiod. 



£^ Retfiarques concernant la MytMogte^ a Poccq^ 
/ton du Livre de Selden^ intitule^ Les Dieux des 
Syriens, far le Clerc. BibL cboifte^ torn. 7. 

Projet 
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Pfdjet (tun ouvra^e m Pm fe Trapofdit de Ar^tti' 
Donner une Explication Hijioriqiie des Fabksy par «>'* 
Le Ckrc. BibL Univ. tcm. i.p. .d45» 






It does not appear that thife work was ever 
publifhed, and, if we may judge by the three 
following differtations which were to make a 
part of it, we have no caufe to regret the dif« 
appointment : 

Explication Hiftorique de la FMe d^H^rcuk.^ 
Bib. Univ. tMi. up. 247. 

Explication Hyiorique de la Fable {PAdmsi' 
Id. torn. 3. p. 7. 

Explication Hyiorique de la fable de Cereu 
Id. torn. 6. p. 47* 

Le Cle^c declares openly for the hiftorical 
fyftem, which he has endeavoured to eftablifh 
in his notes upon Hefiod, and in his other va« 
rious writings* He transforms the greater 
part of the gods into merchants, and their fa«- 
bulouB adventures become in his hands fo 
many maritime expeditions* This author was 
a very learned man, and a very great critic; 
T2 ^ and 
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Af FCN« znd the journals he has left are exceedingly 
BIX. curious* But his writings fbew that it requires 

more than learnings or even a knowledge of 

Hebrew, to make a good book. 



ji new Syjieniy or an Analyjis cf ancient Mf^ 
tholqgy : wherein an attempt is made to divejl Tra^ 
dition of Fable ; and to reduce the Truth to its ori^ 
ginal Purity. In this work isgiven^an hi/lory of the 
Babylonians^ Chaldeans^ Egyptians^ Canaanites, 
Helladiansj lonians^ Lelegesy Dorians% Pelaf^ : 
alfo^ofthe Scytha^ Indo-Scythay Ethiopians^ Fbe^ 
fiicians^ &c* By Jacob Bryant. 3 vols. 4to« 
London, 1775 and 1778. 

• TitE two firft Yolumes relate particularly to 
Mythology ; the third, to Hiftory. 

Th£ author begins by announcing, in his 
preface, a people whom he confiders as the 
ftock of all other nations, and whom he calls 
Amnwhians. Then, without fiurther notice c^ 
this primitive people, or without endeavouring 
to prove their exiftence, he pro(^ds immei> 
diately to his fubjed, and enters into a crowd 
of obfcure invefligattons. One can hardly form 

an 



^~4-<4^>«« 
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an idea of the diforder and confufion that run Apfim* 

through the whole work. What Mr Bryant has i»x* 

announced as an analyiis of ancient Mythology, 

is only a colle£Uon of particular treatifes, not at 

all conneded with one another, and from which 

it is impoflible to ftrike the fmalleft fpark of 

light. Perhaps no body ever made fo bad an 

ufe of etymology. His arguments drawn from 

this fource are in general forced, and often ri« 

diculous. 

On the other hand, nothing is more curious 
than the manna^ in which he reduces every 
thing to his opinion, when he has once chofen 
the fubjed of a diflertation. For inflance, when 
he is treating of the towers and temples built by 
his Ammonians, of Noah's ark, of Noah him- 
felf, andof the dove diat wasfent out tothecarth, 
then every thing that is to be found in anti* 
quity, deities, heroes, and even animals be- 
come fucceffively in his eyes, towers, temples, 
arks, and doves : and die Greeks were per* 
petually in the wrong when they applied to 
perfons names that hsld Originally belonged to 
fliefe objefts. 

Thus, when fce is fpeaking of the towers 
T3 that 



f^-i-^^lkV-^"*- 
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Appen- that were built on the fhores of the fea^ and 
i>^»- ^ich fometimes fcrvcd for light-houfea, jinh 
fhitritej Titbcnusy Cbararij Cajior^ Tropboniusj 
Mentor the friend of Horner^ aad who has 
be^ immortalized by that poet^ evea Cbantet^ 
the name of the Graces^ nr&t all hodiiiig b«it 
towers. The Gycfops, ancient inhabitamts df 
Sicily, were towtrs ; ahd therefore the 'tfa&fi- 
tion was eafy to the giants that inhabited diem ; 
if they were (flruel and barbarous, it was be- 
caufe thefe giants facrificed ftrtogeiis that were 
unlucky enough to land at their tbiMrers: if 
they had only one eye in the middle %£ their 
^rehead, it was to fignify the opening at the 
top of the Pharos by wbich the light was^if- 
fufed. ^ V. : 

Proteus was a temple^ and fo waft Cacus, 
Scilla, too andthe place inhabited by the Sirens. 
Mr Bryant has continued to Proteus hi& an- 
cient character ; for in the fame volunste. he 
makes him change his ihape, and m£tamc^« 
phofes him into Noah* *• 

■ . '. > 

In every page appear rcprefentations of the 
iwrk, which he is aftonilhed could have been 
miftal^n* It is an error to think that die 

Ancients 



m<h4<^4^>'>'^ 
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Ancients adored the moon. The crefcent fig- Appeii. 
nified evidently, by its two point«> not the ^^^* * 
queen of the ftars, but a (hip, and confequent- 
ly the sHpk* - For die 'fame reafon, that is, on 
account of' its horns, the Bull was deified. 
The hork Fega/iiSj the Cup of Hercules, the 
£00 of the ancient Mythology, that ingenious 
emblem of the. creation and of fecundity, fig- 
niiied nothing but Noah's ark. 
- » *.' 
- The dov^ ed5)ecially a£ls a principat part in 
our author's fyftem. It is reprefented undpr 
the different figures of the Pleiades, of Semi- 
.ramis, Niobe, Jimo, Diana, and Venus fpring- 
ing from the jea, Uke.tl^ dove before the w^« 
ters of the deluge had retired from the earth. 
Love in Greek Epoo fignifies the rainbow, and 
therefcflre he is always jfeen in the train ofi Ve- 
nus. The two women who accompanied the 
. fsunous Cleopatra Queen of Egypt were called 
Eiras and Cj&armiwj, names that Mr Bryant 
has rendeiDed by tbofe of Pigeon and Rainbow. 
The prophet Jonas^ St Jobn the Baptiji^ the 
Apojile John, were alfo called by the name of 
'Dove ; and when Jefus Chrift lays, to Peter, 
BlefeditrtthoU'9 Simm Batjona} the fenfe of this 
.V : .^4. ^ , lift 



Affch- laft eiqpreffion Barjona^is^ Son tf the iaw^M 
^«. rather, Bringer efgoodrmmm 



Lastly, wt need now gtveourlelTBi no fer* 
tfaer trouble to inveitigate the famous txvakf, 
of Plato. That great phildbpher made ufe 
of this figure to fignify the three fons of Noah 
Y^ho vrere fliut up in the aric^ It would beeafy> 
for us to multiply iimilar examples j the £sw 
we have given wiU be fufficient to ibew the 
genius of the author, and the meiit <^ ^ 
book^ 



Defenfi di la Cir&Hdli^e fmdhfwks m$^ 
numem de PHiJioire Ancknnej par M. Freref. 
t Vol. in 4t0n Porisj 1758. 

Njbwtok undertook to refbnnChronoIjOgy. 
His fyftem feemed deftined to lead the general 
opiiiion, as it bore the fUmp of that gmt 
creative genius who had difcovered the laws of 
nature. M.Freret, however, ventured to attack 
this great mam He brought againfl ,him all 
the force of reaibnUig and all the reib^rces of 
eruditicm ; be even combated him with hit 
owh weapons ; and^ in our opinion, he has 

overturned 
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overturned M elqgant theory, which q¥^ itt, Art u^ 
fticcdTs chiefly to the name of its author. »«. 

Th% Defence of Chrimohgy Is, befides, replete 
with the tnoft interefting views of the Mytho- 
logy of the Egyptians suid Greeks, and bn 
many important pbirib of ffliient hiftory j an4 
every where abounds^^h Aefiglilof a genitti 
capable of deep refearch, and difpls^y^ diat fi^. 
ctitenefs of cnticifm for which this author'^ 
writings are*Temarkable. 



Letters concerning Mythology. By BlackweJh Hr 
vVhl.Zvo. £<7wdlp», 1748. / 

M. Black WELL endeavours to prove, thsrt 
the mythology of the Ancients can be explains 
ed by aHegory aloie j but he has. not beelfc: 
focce&ful in die execution of his defign.' Hit 
work is exceedingly deficient in method, and 
the eafy and graceful mahhet that we expert . 
from the cplftolary' form, which he has chofen, . 
k altogedier wanting. If the reader is fore- 
times captivated by particular ideas, or by foB[ie 
happy illuftradons, he is oftener dHgufted by. 
aiikward and unfuccefsful attempts at pleafant- 

«7 



Af^Bii^ fff snft by a confufion is arrangeine&t^ itkid 
oix. prevents him from taking any intereft in the 
the fubjed. 

•■••■■, I 

' * i* 
Pauli Enefti JMmJhi PmUhem M^ptiormt^ 
Sic. Commentary on the Gods of the Egyp- 
tians, with fotlt>duaory Efiayson the Religibn 
of thit pcbipUy by JabtonHd. Francfort mi the 
Oder, 8vo. 1750* jParts.^ 

We findhere coUeSed together every thing 
in the writings, either of ancients or modems^ 
teiiceming the theology of the Egyptians. 
The author examines in detail the gods of 
thatnation. He begins with fliewing that itt 
firft philofo^ers acknowledged one Supreme 
Being, whom they invoked under different 
flames, according to his different attriQutes. 
.Theft hepaffes to the godsof fubordinate d^ffee, 
fo thofe fenfible and material deities, whi^ 
poiwer Teemed more dired, and made itfelf be 
felt daily. Such were the fihi, the moon, the 
planets; fuch was that noble river to which 
Egypt is indebted for its fubfiftence, and in 
general all thofe beings that deferred to be 



lan£tified by religion on accomit* of their cl^ Afw^in^ 

fefts. * . . : Dix. * 



This work, befides the inquiries in which it 
abounds, is particularly to be commended on 
su:count of its methodical arrangement, a cir- 
cumftance which butrarely accompanies erud]»* 
don. Jablonfki often draws bi^ proofs even from 
$he language of the Copts^ the wreck of th^ 
which was formerly fpoken on the banks of tht 
Nile ; and with the aid of fundry monuments, 
which ftill exift, he almoft conftantly fucceeds 
in penetrating through the darknefs of an obf 
Icure theology, which exprefTed itfelf only^jn 
i^ierpglyphicsythe meaning of .which was com« 
prehended only by a very few of their learQe4. 



AUegaries OrientaUs m leJr^gmentde^SanclM^ 
maton^ qui contient FHi/ioire de Satwmt, ftuvi^ 
^ 'cetle de Mercure^ d^HencuU et MJis ulm^ 
travauxj et 4e leur exflicationf pour/ervir d*i^ 
telligence au genie fymboUque, de FAnti^uitS^ 
parM. Gebelin^ Monde primitify tom? i. Pari^ 

1773. 4tO. , ; ,.,,. 

The fragment of Sanchoniatha, which has 

been 
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Arpsii- been prefenred to us by Eufebius^ has al- 
Diz. trays appeared an inexplicable enigma. Many 

learned men have endeavoured unfuccefsfully 
to explain it Perhaps it has hten referVed 
ibr M. Gebelin ^o difcoter its fpirit, and the 
interpretation he has given of it is fo fimpte 
Aat it is probably the true one. This has mr 
tiirally led him to the explication of thefe alle- 
gorieSy each of which he confiders as having 
'n, reference to the operations of agre(tic fife* 

Th£ hiftory of Saturn firft of all prefenb us 
with the difcovery of Agriculture and die hsqppy 
tStc&s it produces. Mercury tomes next^to re- 
lyrefent the invention of the Calendar and of in- 
lid Aftronbmy, fo neceflary tp theibufbandnKuu 
Laftly; under the emblem of a conqueror yrhp 
fills the world with his exploits^ the Sun is de- 
fctibed with his falutary influences on the 
)&Mth. Hercules reprefttits this bendlicent 
ftarV and his twelve labours that made this 
hero fo iUuftrious, mean the tw^ve figns dftfib 
zodiac, which the god of light trayerfes ia^his 
«byrfe wi& fo touch fplendfour/ v. - - ^ 

^^»...s >.. ,, . ^. ...^•.._ ,. ^. ........ 

tfp here we cannot help paTtiidilarly acl^ 
ig the author; for though this laft idea 
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b not his own, though even the greater part Amir^ 
of his explications are falfe, yet he has the va^ ^i<* 
rit of making this part of his work exceedr 
ingly interefting ; and of having pointed out 
the road that in fuch inquiries ought to be 
purfued. His greateft fault Is his endeavour 
to fubjed: all mythology to agriculture. This 
arty of fuch unqueftionable utility, and which 
at firft was worthy of all the homage of mao« 
kind, was not however the only objed: of didyr 
worlhip. The allegorical genius of the An- 
dents took a bolder flight ; it embraceci all 
nature, and gave a figurative eadftence to all 
the moral and phyfical ^ittributes of th^ ygu* 
verfe. Befxdes, M. Gebelin, inftead of fpnh« 
ing a compleat body of Mythology, content^ 
himfelf with coUefting its fcattered fragiQi^h^ 
and with placing them in one point of view; 
but notwithftanding even the forced allufions 
to which he fo frequently has recourfe, he h^ 
not be^ able to b^ the other fables to 1^ 
jpirpofe.' 

The principal merit ^^ ftyle confifls in ii^ 
perfpicuity; though he U fomewhtt dilSudk 

andune<|iud« 

mfff 
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»«• (Udendtier m Almanacbypar M. Gebelitu Mohdt 

"^'♦"' fiHmiti/ttm.4. Pjm, 1776.. 4/0. 

"■■*■"'• 1. 

- The firft part of this work contains l^ttld 
more than an account of thofe methods hf 
which the peq>le of andqnity meafured' time« 
But the^ fubjed requires' miKihaftronbmical 
knowledge, which alone can throw light da " 
fuch invdtigations.' 

f. , .... - • . 

•As^to the rdigious and allegorical hiftdfy-' 
of the Calendar, the author has difcufied the 
matter fo fully, that nbthihg mote feans want- ' 
ing. The account he gives of the ancient fef- 
dvals is full of original and very curious ob« 
^ ScfHAxk* ^. ■ ■ 

p ' Sometimes indeed he f^ems to abandon 
hk finrourite fyftem ttf agricliltdrie, bu^^ 
i;iall8^o:aii9tlier cfttoiv/ *:^The: ahnafi df bII 
nations begin with fabulous traditionsj and it 
U«4:ei:Kttnly difllculfr to fix the^irttf ^ich le- 
parates:trcith frolh fiftionr' :M: i^^Mi^i 6bn- ' 
» lW#y^;lhfepraafcet^^ 

dtol^ tobeifiehTftorf of real il^tiim'; i^ ** 
>Q much extended the empire of allegory ; 

and 



txi4 1^ wreib item hiftory the fiids diat have ArcBv*^ 
been unanimoufly received as- truths. Mufll; i>ix. 
>ve reje£t ^s falfehoods the accounts we have 
of the early ajj;es dE Aila^ of Greece, and even 
of Roxne, for no other reafon than becaufe 
Semiramis, Nmus, Phamaces, ^£neas» Mene« 
laus, Remufiy and Romulua may iigniify the 
fun or the moon^ All thefe name3 are figni-« > 
ficant. Ifwe take them in their j»*umtivefenfe^ 
we will foon find the graved and moft autheki« 
tic events give place to the fancies of imagina- 
tion. This is an effed which flows from the 
abufe of etymology, and by which our author . 
W51S viay frequently feduccd. , r: 



Memdres fur lis Pbmciens^ par M. TAM^: !«• 
MignoU 

Vingt et un Memoires contmus daits ks toftu 34^^ 
S^9 389^ 40f de PAcadime dei BeUes Lettn^^ ^:I 

M. TAbbs Mignot flands unfortunately vxtl 
the too-numerous dais of thofe learned thair^ 
who are embued with prejudices, whofe ctimUp::^ 
tioa is their only meriti and who are iacapdilrr 



©ir. • In poffeffion of. » *• ^ • ^- 



A^coafift chiefty in the appUcatkniof Amdry pa& 

.fiiges of tiis Bible* He talks ^^Abrafaam^'iid 

•f the petty kixigs that were at war jmdi^ hhii} 

.lie maltts^ Imnwl temariu on i^ Piriliftmeg^ 

/V^oft fiwieof the Jktfetr^^ had of 

^Ompaiu But after faa^ng read iibm. ane^adl* 

twenty memciirs of this author^ we^^e ftifi as 

-igoonaitaa before .of that £utiioiispeQpfe>;«fao 

,ifi*die ^lieftiiflMit foriaed theiwMbcia \ififai 

.ibf intercourfe ittuisig the natidns^ whti cmi^d 

fill ^jomA extenfive conumsrce during a loiig 

fucceifion of jagea^ jjvfaofe colonies^/ difpetfial 

•irer the whole continent, fiouriflied from the 

extremity of Alrica to the mod diftant climates 

« 4)f ^ Ae^^north, giid who inceflkndy ran from 

pfic comer of the world toanothery cairying 

tdth them wealth, the idences^ the arts^ and 

-eiyiHzatioiibJ : .. •. 

'fc • ■ -■ ;•.:•./. -r mites 



\ 



t&mie des Belles Lettres* ^>x* • 



■« 



Ths8£ three ihsttioirs zrt dbe beginniilg of 
ft work on anci^it myology, whkh M. deU 
fisuTcfaadnbttimietofinilhi TheixHumentaiy 
he givtt oa the theology of Hefiod, Ihews us 
Jbu ideas with regard to rdigiooy a hiflorj ^ 
JMrfaich he had undertaken. In his opinionf the 
genealogies of the gods^ nlentioned by the 
Poetk^ inekn no more than the order in wbidx 
they were fucceffivety Ititroduced intb the wor» 
iAp of OvMce^ For examjrfe, if Jupiter is 
confidered as the fon of JSatum^ it is becaufe 
dieibrmer was made known immediately af^^ 
tcr the latter ; and £o of the relh 



. tkl^aturai)eohmi)or^i)^0inryiy^ K* 

tm the Natures tfthe Godt^ > 

fetieitu^ one of die fp^eri. Begins by d«i> 
tailing the do£hine of Epicurus ; then ^allms 
eiphins that of the Stcncs ; and the author, 
wider the ntoie of C^iiUitAcadesnicyhrfutes *^r 
abemboth^ Xo their proo& he always c^ipofiis 
Wguments drawn from (ound reafon and true 
U philofophy* 



< # ■♦ <^»«»'>i 
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Afrt*. philofopfey. ' Steady indeed to the prindplefl 
»«• of the k& he adhered* to, he adopts no fyf" 

tern. But it matters little, efpecially to us, 
that he gave no ophiion ieiir the nature of the 
'gdds; All ^e could tetre Wifhed for, would 
have been Certain information of what the 
Aiicients thbught oil the. fubjcft; thd the 
treatlfef drcicfemis ics ntdch the more tralifable,' 
as he fcas tdllefted; nm only the ophrfons of 
'philofophers, but the ideas of the diflFerent 
'people of antiquity. 

• !n the hirtcdcal p*rf df thediirii ^knie 
•of the AcaHemie deit Belles Letireg^ we find an 
>attia6^from a diffeitation of M* BdivHiy inti- 
tuled, Remarques fur Vor^im diu ^ewfit One 
is fomewhat furprtfed at the <K>atra(i between 
this treatife and the former ; the author^ tnift- 
liig'to^^e teftimony of Pkllo iIm Jew, main-^ 
tains that the deitie» of the .Ancients were 
borrowed from the good and bad angels which 
%it mentioned in icriptin^ 

' -Tui Abbi^ Anfekne, in a mtmoirdoitfae 
ttilcnown-god of the A^Henians, fiippofes that 
tiih^ people, the mod enlightened aromg the 
Ancients, had acquired the knowledge of one 
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t&bd } ** anc^ that &iiy were led by im ihflinfl df Apptk* 
?* r^gioix to KbJtitfur fo many falfe deities, on- »/«• 
** ly becaufe they endeavoured by an inftinflt ^'^^ 
•' df ireafoA to Worihip the true God/* 

Acad* dei BelU Letti ttnru 4« mem 

Ai^TER thefe Ifeimed tefearches, ^ may . 
^tafily infet) that Cicero's ideas with regard to 
khe Religion of his couiury were not £ilfe« 

Hijimre da CkUpar M. PAbbiPiucbiy a ^(j. 0; 
in iinuh Parii^ 1748^ 

Th£ JSrft part of this work is exceedinglir 
curious* The r^er, (bdoned in the midft of 
the monuments of learned antiquity, thinks 
he fbes the veil jthat covered them fall off, 
Hiaxkglyphics no kmger remain m^fteries to 
him ; ht recognizes, without trouble, the cha- 
racers that u^e employed to mark the pro- 
.grefs of jthe fun, the rifmg of the principal 
ftars, the overflowmg of the Nile, and in ge- 
neral the moil remarkable phenomena of na^i^ 
lure, in a country where they all had a refer- 
t:f!ncei<^ ^itcfllture^ : The a^bufe of this fymbo- 
ifUo^ wzy of wi^iting .£ppn gave ^birth to that 
: t' ' V 2 multitude 
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Ar?tii* multJitude of deities, which from JKgjrpi fprcM 
*»»* themfelves over the reft ofditwbfld. Thus M. 
Pluchc goe« batk to the origin of the Religion 
of the Atrcients ( and wq muft allow, tha^ the 
i;reateft part of hk reafoning at firft fight ap- 
pears fpeciou«. Though more accurate invefti- 
gfttions afterwards Atftrt^ the iUuiion, and 
though this fyfttm, which U founded on aftro- 
jw>my^ is overturned by aftronomy itfelf ; yet 
we muft do juftice to the ideas of the author, 
jucl fometimes to the manner in which he hs^ 
j>xcfent^ theinn 

The reft of the hiftory of heaven, is not 
neariy £> interefting< It is; e^edi ^f&uk to 
perceive the coime^Qn betwe^ the firft yo^ 
. lume and tha iecond^ In the huter j after hav'^ 
ing dttaUttd the optaionft c^ the^ gf^^Mft pbi- 
Ibfipphefs, as weU ancient as modes^.oa (be 
imnation of the: univerfiB, Mr Pliicb^ ccxm- 
pares th^ theoiied with tb^ account of J^tofeSf 
aad concludes with refleHOioas m:d^ method 
of iludynig the Bellies L^es^.. 
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far M. Dupuhj inferi dam PaJhorumAe dcM* AtipW* 
de k^Landt^ torn. /^. p* ^^gi *- »'*• ' 

The Ideas of a great genius bear at oricfe , 
die charafters of grandeur and fimplidty j fiick 
are thofe that this memoir prefeflts, • 

* 

M. Dupuis confiders the Zodiac at the tffniB 
of its inftitution. Without difarrangiiig the, 
order of the Signs, he contents himfdf with 
Yeftoring them to the places from whteh the 
preceffion of the equinoxes has gradually re- 
moved them. The Balance (libra) quits the 
^utimuu4 ^quino^ and returns to ocoq^y the 
vernal, which it originally was eniployed ^ 
marki Thus sgitiquity ^umes ^ new appear* 
juice« The names given to the Q»ifteUatil>lis» 
the figures: by wbiqh th^^ were reprefenied, . 
thdr r^ati^doi to th<i ftate of th^ earthy iNfe all 
rcplaiiKid \ and from this fource is natailtli^ 
deduct ^e e?Q>llc&tioin of the various &bles. 
The inteatif»i of the author is to pirdve, that 
they are all drawn frcin a()T<>ikxaiy. Wett%^ 
perhaps, have wifhed that the author had beei\ 
a little more methodical, and had written in 
a %Ic' fbinewhsft Icfs cmbah^ed: liwj'tnay ' 
Visaxii him' £or iidt having fiifiteiditly dSti^ 
; U3 guiihed 



9i"<-<m¥->-'h" 
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A^pEM* guifhcd between what the ReligipTl of the Am 
Dix- cients had borrowed from the ireleftial ph0no# 

mena, and what related purely to m^taphyfics ; 
but we mull confider that his memoir is only 
a Iketch of a more confiderable work, which 
be has promifed on this fubjed, and which 
will undoubtedly be very imports^t. 



n Sjf^med'Homcre/urrOIymffjparM^Boivin 
k cadet n 

Acad, des BelL Lett, torn^ 7* mm^ 

Conje^resfur Pori^ine d^ lafgbk d(f tOfymfe^ 
par M. de Mairan. ■ 

Acad^ des Bell. Lftt, torn 25. ^, 

^ These differtations comain two very oppo^ 

(He opinions on this point of mythology. Ac* 
ctording to M. Boivjn, Olympus, n the Crrecks 
Conceived it, had its bafe in' fleaveii^ and it* 
fuminlt towards the Earth ; and thus he pro. 
pofes to undcrftand the defqriptipn pf it which 
Homer has left us. 

On the other hand, the leatned author of 
the Treatife on the Aurora Borealis, afcribes 
- ^ . . . to 



to ^e^appearaiiice of this phenomenon on Aat A^p^n^ 
j^QOuntain, the idea which the. Ancients enter-, dix. ^ 
tained ofits being xk^ habitation of the gods. 



^^^<^*>"9;, 



VAntiquite devoilee parfes ufagcs^ ou examen^ R. 
critique des pmncipales opinions y ceremonies ^ et 
in/iitutions religieufes et poUtiqucs des differens. 
peuples de la tcrre^ par M. Boulangery 3 volume^ 
i2mo* jim^erdam^ iy66, .. .. 

. The int^nal organization of theglobe, and 
the uniform traditions of every natipij, attef^ 
the exiftence of an univerial deluge^ vfbich ha4 
fwallowed up the land with its inhal^tants. ..A 
few families efcaping the^eneral difafter^ have 
been the itock of tb^ nations, whofet hiftory 
ba£ been traniinittied to us. • ^The firft men| 
having been )^itnefles of fuch a qattsjtroph^ 
were affected with no fentiaxent but, U^^t o^ 
fear^ j^ revQlutipn took place in their mind$ 
no lefs coniiderable tbaii tbatwhi^h had bee^ 
operated in the phyfical world. Man ^as 
ftruck with fear, and the deep and lively im- 
preifion which the fpedacle of a world inrtiins r 
left on his xhind, altered^ in fome ineafure^ it$ 
nature, and made it affumc a new form. 

V 4 2 S«CK 



Afftum . -SiTCB. is dn prindple op ^wbich At fffism 
^^^^ : oi^Tl/L^ Boulaoger i«.;fi>imde(L. This antfaiQir 
t?^t*~^^. finds, ijrice* of the dduge wery MAuatfU^ 
accQuntr foF wcryth^g by the* deluges' In 
^e deluge he fioid9 ttie oA^n of ipftivil^ aiui^ 
qeremottieS|, of the greatin' pairt of ctiftoms, of 
aU j>oEtiGd andjt^glous^ppii^oQs, and •^ the 
priiqidv^ hiws on which foeiedes have beeqi; 
eftablifhed. It is but too evidoic, that he has 
l^fea x)bUged to diftort many ol^edsia ovAer 
tq ifivf tbem this appearance* Ii» gemaral^:- 
hpiifevfir>ve xmtft do JDiticeta hi8;pmetratio|Lji 
tq44$^giiial9pd lively maimer, and oiteal^ 
!us iag^oua aad^ jodiciQUs^ >eflediQRg.v Siafy 
onthe otheii hGMid^ Acmni: ia byaia meSha. 
qdctdated to create an jnteioft iatlmnader;^ 
^l^cf ^gA« tl^oiighaut a fiidguk^ mhtutK 
to^y }. the &me ic^^are jprrpetuafiy wptaiittdi, i 
fMd the £ime objffts iiicai^tiy prefeMed to : 
view| while the dioB lAd mclanchotyralpea . 
they are made to wear, cootribuiterM iil^rcad^ ^ 



♦ r 



8, \^tettrttJ{mPi>r^^MfikmM^^^ btttfmpr>\ 
'TwiW !tWO work* are vcty fupcrfidal, for 



DIZ. 



jfei&6il J- ind theim2^nanon,-trailix^ 
tb'lfce^ttgidh W'chhriteriii can find nothihgoit 
which -to >cft. "^ A profeffcd roitnance has a* ' 
leoft 6ae db]e& } but what is to be fald of a 
country %hich had never exift^^ and of a pc* 
riod 'of' «*ich the rcnicmbftuice Is^ aniuht 

fetetf?'-^' -^ '-' ' "' ■ ■ '^ -^ " '■''":'."■' 

Ol.Ojs ItttMECK; bom fe Sweden, cHbftT 
to^nake his country fite birth-place of the ha-* 
mto rai*; rM; BWIiy^gic^es Infinitely ferther 
ndfth I hi places the ori^haJ Ifet oF Wte fine* 
arts^jand iof tt& cm knowledge; fai Sfiltdbergte^,^ 
inrGnrenlaml; ai^dfai Koitt ZemlSla^ ar ten d^^^^ 
grees&onrths polei (Idttr^ fiir t^Adatolde, "^^ 
465.) 13iefe>cotimriK»r,days he, are^ edrtitiniy^ 
thofe that were firft inhabited^ suid ftdm ^dA "' 
hare mca ipr^d themfelves ovefr the greaf ^ 
coht^ienl: ef Afia.^ M indubitable p^-ibofs df ' 
thi0)3r^gi\eft$vhe.attedge$'lk!ftain inffatmteaii - 
of copper left in the mihes of Sibetia, aftd^ ai& 
terwards found near the river Jenifei, about 
the latitude of 56^, (p. 274.) In advancing 
fovifhward; AefefMbpltf Wtifl^^'v^ 
fciences, which ^y^kadkivehted bibfdrei thdr 
foigniiofif Aad u tie Dutfb agaiii^ tbeir wiU 
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t^(sd a winter in I^a ZeffAla^ if we aik how^ 
letters and philosophy could have been culti^ 
yated in tbe mid/i of a cold that freezes the ideas: 
as well as the waters (p« 4^39) ^^ ^c. givea 
to know that thefe regions^ now fo Inclement^ 
were formerly much otherwife : that a perp&i 
tual fpring reigned there ; that anwnform beat 
maintained fatisfa£lion in every hearty and mad§ 
life as agreeable^ and as happy as it was long : 
Imt that the earth, .loiipg.its heat by degrees,* 
and the refrigeration h^gintung at the poleSf 
a dilated tsmc a^ed upon a mne that was com 
denfedi the north wind^, which lays, wq/k the 
Jields ; and the f out h which brings temf^^ con^ 
fumed the life rfmani and of k^natm:^ retiring 
daily from t^efe regions^ fbut them ^pfor ever^ 
(^43Ji43«»w4 4390 



T. Difertations on the Myjieries of the Ancients^ 
by Warburton^ The Divine LegiOim. ef Mofes% 
bmk %dfe^ion 4^hj vol* %• hpndon^ iy6$. 8vo» 

This diifertation may be confidered as a Com- 
ply treatife on the Myfteries. The author 
explains their origia,,eflablifhes their connec- 
tion with iegiflation, and proves that they con* 

tained 
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tained the moft important dqgimfs <^ tkc *Aiw Mffsaft 
cient ReKgion, ■ ■ ' " ^^^ 



If be h9s be^n fcxnetimes mift^en with rek 
-gard to their fubjed, Ms inveftigations mufty 
howevtTy be allowed their jull claim to ingb» 
imity, and he haa almoft always made a V^ 
happy nfe of hi« erudition, JHc has Ihewft ia 
particular, great penetration in far$ application 
of the metamorphof^s of Apuleius', and of the 
iixdi book of the iElneid^ to the Myfteries« It 
;2ippear»^0tain, aft§r the reading of this wotk«; 
that the defcent of Virgil's bcrqto Hell js a rt^ 
pre(entatioh of the initiatory Myfterie^. Thwi 
that be?iutifui Epifode is not merefy a Tnafter;^ 
piece of poetical compoiition. Befides th« 
pomp and majefty of the images, befides the 
fublimity that reigns throughout, it pre&hta 
us . with a magnificent defcriptlon of all the 
ceremonies pradtifed in the temple of Eleu-« 
lis ; and for this difcoyery we are indebted to 
the author of the Divine Legation of Moiesw"^ 



Meurfii Eleufinia ; or, a Defcriftion of ihi V, 
Mjifieries ofElet^y by Meurfius. - 

■* ' EvBUY circumftance that remains in the 

writings 



---^ .r. . .... ' 

At ftif- wi^tings of the Ancictits conccniing the Myf- 
wxr tcries of Eleufis, and every thing tHat i&in 
any way connected with theitn. Is here biroughtr 
together. The author contents himfelf with 
ftetching liut a plan, by whiqh the paflages 
he has thus colleftcd may be arranged, and 
he leaves to the Ancients themfelves the care 
of fupplying the materials ) for his wo^li: ts 
made up df the very words of the andent 
authors, A method highly valuable, as it fiir- 
niffaes a ValE niimbor c^ materiah rea^ coI« 
lefted. Accordingly, att who have, treated of 
the Myfteries of the Ancients, fuch a& War-» 
InuLiton, Bougainville, Gebelin,.Ste Croix, juid 
bififelves, if the mention Wy b^ us, 

lijrhave beih feiif^^^^ merit -oj iMei^- 

Ciii^s workt *fttiliiv$ bfe€» i*ady tp a<k^^ 
ledgfeif, ; ^ •- .- ^- • •■ ■''--< •--- 



->:.>'. 



njfires charges d'y preftdetipHf^mSd^ Mugi^ii^ 
viOe. 

Ae^. des BfH. Lett. torn. 21* mm' 

nrifliis is an excellent taaaoax* The author 

ha$ 
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ha; ^ad tlie art of comprifing, mUttle rponiy A^psti* 
themoft important objefb of the myHeries. liixV ' 
He has particularly endeavoured to defaibc .„^'^!*^ 
thf^ir form and exterior pomp, and has been 
eareful to ntsirk the puirpofe for which thefe 
treremonies were inflitutedL "I 



Menu^ires pmrJhvlfdHifidrefecr^ t^ 

iUHgion des anciens pettpks^ $u recbercbes bjfim* 
^set critiques fur les myjietss du fa^amjm^ 
ffxr M. fU Smte Croix. JP«r/f, 1764^ 8m 

itiflk [ ' ' ■;■ V -. ''\] 

-'■>'■-■ ' ■*•*.■. J* 

Th[ib Work iS^ jproperljr fpeakixig', a hi^orjf 
t^f the Myi^rieS) from their inftitution arnow 
tl^ diffet«nt p^pte of andqui^^ to the aJbqii- 
tion of theil* rites by Chriftianity^ Confi^erfd 
in this light, the refearches df the author art. 
Very curious^ but not decffive: his obfenra* 
tioDs in general aft too vagu^^ jiaye no ce^tauL^ -. 
Qbje^ and giye no infiadr^latiian ivith r€gax4 10 
(he inolt important points , pf the iecret^ ReO.^ 
gionctfthe Aacieptfti ..,..:..^ 

AW.* 

DiffhiatkB/urUibpmiitdesancim,^ ^ 
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ArrtAr fAhbi S&schc^ : two memoirs contained in dtl 
©'x^-^ I jcaJth and i6th voliimes of the msmoin^ai the 
9di0demie dei, Beiles Littmk .. ^.\. 

'J- :XHz»t. two memoirs contain tacclieht mat^ 
ter, and are written ia a very agreeftbie ftyla 
The Abbe JSouchay diftinguilhes thr^e differ- 
tot kinds of hymniiA The firft) which he calls 
— ^Setttgic^jaircrt calculated to convey lafbrmaA 
Jiba. With. regard to the religkai o(.chofe thit 
.Mrereiniikuduita 

idf Xhphseus ^e a pireoons. mommient of thtf 
kind. The fecottd, fuch a& thofe of Hom^and 
Callimadius^ included the adventures of the 
<gDdg» axldm';^^ tile n^de .^jedis dCthe 
jopulat. creed ( .tibefe the ftBiAoi:i)mfi|nim 
£QgikdL Laf% he gives ti^:aani#0fi'^i^ 
j^^m^ta thofe that 9itA\&M^»iii.9Xh i^s^^lt 
lenod n!^m4 .devoid of: «yerj^ k^nd oC AtPfjriQ^ 
Sm. : in this: dai^. i$, iian^e^ pa^cuji^ly; t^ 
t^i^asf^hm^^ Qean^Mfe raeof^ %^ 
onodids thitt.iuiuqmty h^s^Mt 4^^ 



A A. Recherchet fur tes thefmophbries^ pour f&rint 

de prolegomenes a la comedk d^Ari/iopbaney intU 

• * * /tf^V, ks thefrtlophoriazt^fes j ef^fbymne dd-Cal* 
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UffUiqUe en Phonneurde Ceres Thefinophore,/flr ArttiN 
M* du TbeiL dix. - 

Acad4 dei Belh Lett. torn. 39* tfienu 

Ik the fame voluftie are tWo other diffdta* 
tions by M. du Theil \ the firft tntiiU^Recher^ 
cbesfur lesfitei CamSenes pourfervir a PrntelR'- 
-gence de Phjrrme^ compofee par Callimaque en 
Phonneur d^Apallon : the other, Rethercbet fir 
ks diffefentes fetes iti/iituiei ehez les Grtcs en 
Vhmneuf de Patios poitr fervir d^ intelligence 
a rhymne de Callimaque en Ph$nneUr de cetfe 
dlejji. 

fHEse three memoits ate e:k:€€€clingi^ du 
riou^ the firft d^)ecially, in which the author 
treats of die feafts and of the worfhip of CemL 
tlig obfet^ations aretiiade with miith per^^ 
Cuity and el^aace, and they throw light on ft 
%reat riiany points of axicient mythology. Wei 
have only to regret, that he did hot extend 
the fanie inquiries to the other hymns of C^aUyU 
michus. We would then have had a valuable 
commentary on that poet; and fuchawork 
would have compleated the excellent tranfla" 
tion tlwt M. du Theil has given us of hia 
hymn$# 

De 
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he divinations, by Cicero. 

"• ••♦•;'• The Anciently as we are informed in thij 

BB. 

** treatife, defined divination to be a prefentimeftt 

. and fore-knowledge of things to ^omei They 

. had exalted it into an art, the principle branches 

of which were the oracles, the fcience of au-^ 

gury, the interpretation of dreams, and the 

jfNredi^Uons of altrology* 



. The author be^n« by kltrodlucing his bro- 
tber (i^uinttts^ who maintains the caufe of di* 
vination. Cicero feems, by thus collecting 
whatever could be laid in favour of this falla^ 
.ttous art, to turn it the more fuccefsfuUy into 
yidicule* In the fecond part, wheire ha himfelf 
Jbecomes the fpeaker. We fee an e&lighten^ 
philofbpher^ untindured with liie errors that 
religion had ian^oned, and who is guarded 
againft the impofitions of frivolous, ar^ument^ 
and the multitude of fads and authorities with 
which Superftition is always ready to defend 
the prejudices 0ie has adopted^ 



HmveSe 



IttoteUiik tonjeOurefitr PotmU de Dodoniypar A»rti» 
hd.eAbbeSsvin. '' •>"• 

Jcadi des Bell Lett, tmi 5. hl/l» . "^ 

I'Hts fcoujefture, at thslt time apparently 
hew, confifts in difcdvcring, that, as thi feme 
t^rdrd may fignify in Greek an otd woman and 
it dave^ the Ancients came at laft to attrlbiite 
to doves, oracles that had hetthing fupelrda^^ 
ral ia th^ maqn^r of giving them. 

• . • . . . » 

Memoire JUt . Poratle de Dedoru^i pOf^k'fife^ 
Jidteht de Brofesi ■ '^^ 

Acadi, des Beth Lett, totni 35V meifu 

The Prefident de Broflfes adopts the faiA« 
interpretation of the vforAd^ve ; but he entdrs 
Into a long and particular dfetail of the orade 
^ Dodona. The dlffertation in whith he 
gives the hiftoly of it, contains Very Ingenidhs 
obfervations with regard to the religion aAd 
cuftoma of the firft inhabitants df Greece, 
^^hofe grofs opinions contifttked ftillto fnain^ 
tain their influence, even after the fcienccs 
and arts had fucceeded the ages of barbarifm. 
The annals of mankind afford but too many 
examples of the fame thing. 

X There 
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A^rcN- There is another work of the fame author, 
i>«X' intituled, Du culte des dieux fetiches^ ouparalleU 

^ de rancienne Religion de FEgypte avec la Religion 
a^uelle de la Nigritie. The name oi fetiches 
has been given to the different objcSs which 
the negroes on the coaft of -Africa ekalt into 
deities, and which generally confiil: of a flone, 
the branch of a tree, the bone of a fifli, a fea- 
ther, fometimes even a bit of cloth, according 
to the caprice oi the devotee; The Prefident 
de Broffes has made many inquiries into this 
fpecies of worfhip ; and, ftruck with having in 
every country difcovered traces of it, he has. 
been infenfibly led to imagine, that the Reli- 
gion of the Ancients had the fame origin, and 
that le fetichifme^ as he calls it, was its founda- 
tion. This fyftem, fupported with all the eru* 
dition of the author, has enabled him to re- 
concile many ufages very fuccefsfiilly ; for 
people, in paffing from barbarifm to civiliza* 
tion, never entirely abandon their antient cuf- 
toms : but his ideas are by no means applica-^ 
ble to that religion which had for its aim the 
ftudy of nature, and which, among all the nav 
tions of antiquity, was the repofitory of huinaa 
knowledge and acquirements.. 

Hi/hin 
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Hi/loire des oracles y par Fontenelle* 

Vandalius owes all his reputation to Fon- 
tenelle. The compilation of that learned Dutch- 
man, when tranflated into the French language^ 
received many embellifhments, and became a 
regular produdion. Our author had a pe- 
culiar talent in beftowing graces on /ubjefts 
which feem leaft fufceptible of them ; it is, 
however, to be wifhed in this inftance, l;hat he 
had not followed his model fo clofely, but 
that, content with the materials which he 
found ready coUefted, he had profecuted a 
plan more worthy of a philofopher. 

Such a hiftory ought not to confift merely 
in a defcription of the oracles ; their origin 
fhould be inveftigated, the caufes that contri- 
buted to their credit and authority afcertained, 
and their connexion with the Religion of the 
Ancients, of which they conftituted a part, 
pointed out. It is alfo neceffary to inquire, 
how, among the moft civilized people, they be- 
came in the hands of the chiefs an inflrument 
arbitrarily made ufe of to influence the mul- 
titude. Thefe inquiries are fcarcely mentioned 
in the work before us, which is wholly taken 
X 2 up 
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Af UK- ^P in proving that the oracles were not uttered 
pix. by the devil : an abfurd opinion, vvhich did 

•*"^"^f^*-»- not deferve a ferious examination. 

It is remarkable, that at the very time when 
Fontenelle ^as thus en^ployed, Bayle was en- 
deavouring to fortify the nations of Europe 
againft the terror they felt on the appearance 
of comets. But there is this difference be- 
^ tween thp bt/ioire dfs orack^^ and the Penfees 

Jiir la com^ey that there is npthing now valu- 
able in the firft but its ftyle, ?ind parhaps not 
^ven th^t, if fimplicity and elevation be prin- 
cipal requifites : while the work of Bayle com- 
prehends fuch ?t Ywiety of pbjeft?, it abound^ 
\vith fo many exquifite ftroke?, fo Qiany re^ 
iledions drawn from found philofophy, that it 
will always be read with pleafure, though, for 
the hono^u- of the human mind which be com 
tributed to inform, comets are ppw i^Q Ipng^f 
phjediB of terror. 

We have ^mother little treatife by Fonto- 
peUe, fur Fpri^inf des fctbk^^ which yre hav? 
h&d occafion to mention, when t^dking of 
the ridiculous work of the Abbe Bergier, 
Fppt^ngll§ ppTer fful? IP efprefe bimfelf ele» 

gantly, 
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gantly, and we zxc pleafed with him, even Arti^^ 
when he is endeavouring to fupport a paradox. i>iz« 

Obfervatiom fur les recueik depretU&iom ecri- BE, 
tes quiportaienf les noms de Mufee^ de Bacis^ et 
de la SybiUej par Freret. 

Acad, des BelL Lett, tom^ 23. menu 

As at firft the oracles, and efpecially that at 
Delphi, gave refponfes only on certain days of 
^e year, written predictions were manu&c<« 
tured for fuch as lyifhed to t>e inftruded in 
what 3vas to happen, aiid thefe they confult- 
ed at pleafure. Such were the collections of 
Mufeus, of which it was thought the difciple 
of Orpheus was the author ; that of Bacis the 
Beotian infpired by a liymph ; and the moft 
celebrated of them all, that of the Sybil who 
made fo important a figure in the religion, and 
fsven in the politics of Rome. 



Dijfertationfur les Batylesypar M^Falconnet. FP, > 
^cadf des Bell. Lett. torn. 6. mem. 

Vjffertation 
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Af »!«• Dijfcrtattonfur la pierre de la mere des dieusc^ 
BIZ. par le meme. 

Acad, des Bell. Lett. torn. 23. menu 

The Batiliy or ftones of the mother of the 
godSy were fpecially confecrated to Cybele. M . 
FaIc(Minet fuppofes that they were the hi/ieroll' 
ibiy fo called by naturalifls on account of their 
fingular conformation, and they were thought 
to be an impreflion of the fhell called Concha 
Veneris. ** It wa«, lays he, on account of a 
pretty perfeft refemblance to the mouth that 
the worihip of this ftone was imagined. No 
better fymbol could be devifed to reprefent a 
goddefs who had given birth both to men and 
gods, and whom the philofophers confider as 
nature itfelf, the fruitful fource of whatever 
odfts in the univerfe.** 



CXi. Memoire dans lequel on examine plufteurs quef- 
tions generates concemant les mini/ires des dieux 
a Athenesj par M. de Bougainville. 

Acad, des Bell. Lett. torn. 1 8. mem. 

This differtation fets before us an idea of the 
priefthood in Greece. We find that this dig- 
nity 
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tiity was not incompatible with the other func« Ap»iis^ 
tions of civil fociety, that the priefls had a re* x>ix* 
venue annexed to their office, that they formed 
no feparate body in the ftate, and that, far 
from poffeffing any jurifdidion, they were 
even ignorant of the bufmefs in which rdi^- 
gion was moil interefted. 

M. DE Bougainville almofl: always joins 
precifion in his difcuflions to elegance of ftyle* 
We have by him, likewife, on the fame fub- 
jeft, the extraft of a memoir, intituled. Eclair^ 
cijfemens generamfur les families facerdotales de 
la Grece* 

Acad, des Bill. LetU torn. 23. menu 



THE END. 
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